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ON A COUNTRY ROAD. 


Axon these low pleached lanes, on such a day, 
So soft a day as this, through shade and sun, 
With glad grave eyes that scanned the glad wild way, 
And heart still hovering o’er a song begun, 
And smile that warmed the world with benison, 
Our father, lord long since of lordly rhyme, 
Long since hath haply ridden, when the lime 
Bloomed broad above him, flowering where he came. 
Because thy passage once made warm this clime, 


Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 


Each year that England clothes herself with May, 
She takes thy likeness on her. Time hath spun 
Fresh raiment all in vain and strange array 
For earth and man’s new spirit, fain to shun 
Things past for dreams of better to be won, 


Von. XVI.—Ne, 89. 
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Through many a century since thy funeral chime 
Rang, and men deemed it death’s most direful crime, 
To have spared not thee for very love or shame ; 


And yet, while mists round last year’s memories climb 


? 


Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 


Each turn of the old wild road whereon we stray, 
Meseems, might bring us face to face with one 
Whom seeing we could not but give thanks, and pray 
For England’s love our father and her son 
To speak with us as once in days long done 
With all men, sage and churl and monk and mime, 
Who knew not as we know the soul sublime 
That sang for song’s love more than lust of fame. 
Yet, though this be not, yet, in happy time, 


Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 


Friend, even as bees about the flowering thyme, 
Years crowd on years, till hoar decay begrime 

Names once beloved ; but, seeing the sun the same, 
As birds of autumn fain to praise the prime, 


Our father Chaucer, here we praise thy name. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. 


In days when duelling was common, and its code of ceremonial well 
elaborated, a deadly encounter was preceded by a polite salute. 
Having by his obeisance professed to be his antagonist’s very humble 
servant, each forthwith did his best to run him through the body. 

This usage is recalled to me by the contrast between the com- 
pliments with which Mr. Harrison begins his article, ‘The Ghost 
of Religion,’ and the efforts he afterwards makes to destroy, in 
the brilliant style habitual with him, all but the negative part of that 
which he applauds. After speaking with too-flattering eulogy of the 
mode in which I have dealt with current theological doctrines, he 
does his best, amid flashes of wit coming from its polished surface, 
to pass the sword of his logic through the ribs of my argument, and 
let out its vital principle—that element in it which is derived from 
the religious ideas and sentiments that have grown up along with 
human evolution, but which is inconsistent with the creed Mr. Har- 
rison preaches. 

So misleading was the professed agreement with which he com- 
menced his article, that, as I read on, I was some time in awakening 
to the fact that I had before me not a friend, but, controversially 
speaking, a determined enemy, who was seeking to reduce, as he 
would say to a ghostly form, that surviving element of religion 
which, as I had contended, Agnosticism contains. Even when this 
dawned on me, the suavity of Mr. Harrison’s first manner con- 


1 Excepting its last section, this article had been written, and part of it sent to 
the printers, by the 30th of May; and, consequently, before I saw the article of Sir 
James Stephen, published in the last number of this Review. Hence the fact that 
only in its last section have I been able (without undue interruption of my argu- 
ment) to refer to points in Sir James Stephen’s criticism. 

Concerning his criticism generally, I may remark that it shows me how dangerous 
it is to present separately, in brief space, conclusions which it has taken a large space 
to justify. Unhappily, twelve pages do not suffice for adequate exposition of a sys- 
tem of thought, or even of its bases ; and misapprehension is pretty certain to occur 
if a statement contained in twelve pages, is regarded as more than a rude outline. 
If Sir James Stephen will refer to §§ 49-207 of the Principles of Sociology, occupying 
350 pages, I fancy that instead of seeming to him ‘weak,’ the evidence there given 
of the origin of religious ideas will seem to him very strong; and I venture also 
to think that if he will refer to First Principles §§ 24-26, § 50, §§ 58-61, § 194, and 
to the Principles of Psychology §§ 347-351, he may find that what he thinks ‘anu 
meaning playing with words’ has more meaning than appears at first sight. 
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tinued so influential that I entertained no thought of defending ex 
myself. It was only after perceiving that what he modestly calls th 
‘a rider, was described by one journal as ‘a criticism keen, tren- “1 
chant, destructive,’ while by some other journals kindred estimates cé 
of it were formed, that I decided to make a reply as soon as pending 
engagements allowed. th 
Recognising, then, the substance of Mr. Harrison’s article as being | 8 
an unsparing assault on the essential part of that doctrine which I su 
have set forth, I shall here not scruple to defend it in the most effec- ul 
tive way I can: not allowing the laudation with which Mr. Harrison M 
prefaces his ridicule, to negative such rejoinders, incisive as I can of 
make them, as will best serve my purpose. 1 
Sd 
A critic who, in a recent number of the Edinburgh Review, tells a 
the world in very plain language what he thinks about a book of 0! 
mine, and who has been taken to task by the editor of Knowledge for 8] 
his injustice, refers to Mr. Harrison (whom he describes in felicitous Te 
phrase as looking at me from ‘a very opposite pole’) as being, on one Pp 
point, in agreement with him.? But for this reference it would not it 
have occurred to me to associate in thought Mr. Harrison’s criticisms ul 
with those of the Edinburgh Reviewer ; but now that comparison is W 
suggested, I am struck by the fact that Mr. Harrison’s representations € 
of my views diverge from the realities no less widely than those of a u 
critic whose antagonism is unqualified, and whose animus is displayed 
in his first paragraph. 0 
So anxious is Mr. Harrison to show that the doctrine he would t 
discredit has no kinship to the doctrines called religious, that he will n 
not allow me, without protest, to use the language needed for convey- o 
ing my meaning. The expression ‘an Infinite and Eternal Energy 8 
from which all things proceed,’ he objects to as being ‘perhaps a a 
rather equivocal reversion to the theologic type;’ and he says this 0 
because ‘ in the Athanasian Creed the Third Person “ proceeds ” from I 
the First and the Second.’ It is hard that I should be debarred from t 
thus using the word by this preceding use. Perhaps Mr. Harrison c 
will be surprised to learn that, as originally written, the expression. I 
ran—‘ an Infinite and Eternal Energy by which all things are created - 
and sustained ;’ and that in the proof I struck out the last clause be- d 
cause, though the words did not express more than I meant, the ideas I 
associated with them might mislead, and there might result such an 8 
insinuation as that which Mr. Harrison makes. The substituted ex- € 
pression, which embodies my thought in the most colourless way, I ] 
cannot relinquish because he does not like it—or rather, indeed, be- I 
cause he does not like the thought itself. It is not convenient to a 
i 


him that the Unknowable, which he repeatedly speaks of as a pure 
negation, should be represented as that through which all things. 


mm 


2 Knonledge, March 14, 1884. 
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1884 RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. 5 


exist. And, indeed, it would greatly embarrass him to recognise - 
this; since the recognition would prevent him from asserting that 
«none of the positive attributes which have ever been predicated of God 
can be used of this Energy.’ 

Not only does he, as in the last sentence, negatively misdescribe 
the character of this Energy, but he positively misdescribes it. He 
says—‘ It remains always Energy, Force: nothing anthropomorphic ; 
such as electricity, or anything else that we might conceive as the 
ultimate basis of all the physical forces.’ Now, on page 9 of the essay 
Mr. Harrison criticises, there occurs the sentence—‘ The final outcome 
of that speculation commenced by the primitive man, is that the Power 
manifested throughout the Universe distinguished as material, is the 
same power which in ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness ;’ 
and on page 10 it is said that ‘this necessity we are under, to think 
of the external energy in terms of the internal energy, gives rather a 
spiritualistic than a materialistic aspect to the Universe.’ Does he 
really think that the meaning of these sentences is conveyed by com- 
paring the ultimate energy to ‘ electricity’? And does he think this 
in face of the statement on p. 11 that ‘ phenomenal manifestations of 
this ultimate energy can in no wise show us what it is?’ Surely that 
which is described as the substratum at once of material and mental 
existence, bears towards us and towards the Universe, a relation utterly 
unlike that which electricity bears to the other physical forces. 

Persistent thinking along defined grooves, causes inability to get 
out of them; and Mr. Harrison, in more than one way, illustrates 
this. So completely is his thought moulded to that form of pheno- 
menalism entertained by M. Comte, that, in spite of repeated denials 
of it, he ascribes it to me; and does this in face of the various pre- 
sentations of an opposed phenomenalism, which I have given in the 
article he criticises and elsewhere. Speaking after his lively manner 
of the Unknown Cause as ‘an ever-present conundrum to be ever- 
lastingly given up,’ he asks—‘ How does the man of science approach 
the All-Nothingness?’ Now M. Comte describes Positivism as be- 
coming perfect when it reaches the power ‘ se représenter tous les divers 
phénoménes observables comme des cas particuliers d’un seul fait 
général . . . en considérant comme absolument inaccessible et vide 
de sens pour nous la recherche de ce qu’on appelle les causes, soit 
premieres, soit finales ;’* and in pursuance of this view, the Comtean 
system limits itself to phenomena, and deliberately ignores the 
existence of anything implied by the phenomena. But though 
M. Comte thus exhibits to us a doctrine which, performing ‘the 
happy despatch,’ eviscerates things and leaves a shell of appear- 
ances with no reality inside; yet I have in more than one place, and 
in the most emphatic way, declined thus to commit intellectual 
suicide. So far from regarding that which transcends phenomena as 


3 Systime de Philosophie Positive, vol. i. pp. 5 and 14. 
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the ‘ All-Nothingness,’ I regard it as the All-Being. Everywhere I” N 
have spoken of the Unknowable as the Ultimate Reality—the sole” 


vi 
existence: all things present to consciousness being but shows of it. in 
Mr. Harrison entirely inverts our relative positions. As I under-> , 
stand the case, the ‘ All-Nothingness’ is that phenomenal existence 7 


in which M. Comte and his disciples profess to dwell—profess, I say, }; 
because in their ordinary thoughts they recognise an existence tran- 
scending phenomena, just as much as other people recognise it. t 

That the opposition between the view actually held by me and a 
the view ascribed to me by Mr. Harrison, is absolute, will be most r 
clearly seen on observing the contrast he draws between my view and 
the view of the late Dean Mansel. He says :— 

Of all modern theologians, the Dean came the nearest to the Evolution negation. a 
But there is a gulf which separates even his all-negative deity from Mr. Spencer's 
impersonal, unconscious, unthinking, and unthinkable Energy. 


It is quite true that there exists this gulf. But then the pro- 
positions forming the two sides of the gulf are the opposites of those 
which Mr, Harrison represents. For whereas, in common with his 
teacher Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansel alleged that our con- 
sciousness of the Absolute is merely ‘a negation of conceivability ;’ I 
have, over a space of ten pages,‘ contended that our consciousness of 
the Absolute is not negative but positive, and is the one indestruct- 
ible element of consciousness ‘ which persists at all times, under all 
circumstances, and cannot cease until consciousness ceases —have 
argued that while the Power which transcends phenomena cannot be 
brought within the forms of our finite thought, yet that, as being a 
necessary datum of every thought, belief in its existence has, among 
our beliefs, the highest validity of any: is not, as Sir W. Hamilton 
alleges, a belief with which we are supernaturally ‘inspired,’ but is a 
normal deliverance of consciousness. Thus, as represented by Mr. 
Harrison, Dean Mansel’s views and my own are exactly transposed. 
Misrepresentation could not, I think, go further. 

The conception I have everywhere expressed and implied, of the 
relation between human life and the Ultimate Cause, if not diametri- 
cally opposed with like distinctness to the conception Mr. Harrison 
ascribes to me, is yet thus opposed in an unmistakable way. After 
suggesting that (z") would be an appropriate symbol ‘ for the religion 
of the Infinite Unknowable,’ and amusing himself and his readers by 
imaginary prayers made to (z"); after making a subsequent elabora- 
tion of his jew d’esprit by suggesting that (na) would serve for the 
formula of certain modern Theisms, he says of these :— 


~ S- anti nns A ce 2 eee a ek 6. oe ae 


The Neo-Theisms haye all the same mortal weakness that the Unknowable has. 
They offer no kinship, sympathy, or relation whatever between worshipper and 
worshipped. They too are logical formulas begotten in controversy, dwelling apart 
from man and the world. 

* First Principles, § 26. 
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Now, considering that in the article he had before him, there is in 
various ways implied the view that ‘the power which manifests itself 
in consciousness is but a differently conditioned form of the power 
which manifests itself beyond consciousness ’"—considering that there, 
as everywhere throughout my books, the implication is that our 
lives, alike physical and mental, in common with all the activities, 
organic and inorganic, amid which we live, are but the workings of 
this Power, it is not a little astonishing to find it described as simply 
a ‘logical formula begotten in controversy.’ Does Mr. Harrison 
really think that he represents the facts when he describes as ‘ dwell- 
ing apart from man and the world,’ that Power of which man and the 
world are regarded products, and which is manifested through man 
and the world from instant to instant ? 

Did I not need the space for other topics, I might at much 
greater length contrast Mr. Harrison’s erroneous versions with the 
true ones. I might enlarge on the fact that, though the name 
Agnosticism fitly expresses the confessed inability to know or con- 
ceive the nature of the Power manifested through phenomena, it fails 
to indicate the confessed ability to recognise the existence of that 
Power as of all things the most certain. I might make clear the 
contrast between that Comtean Agnosticism which says that ‘ Theo- 
logy and ontology alike end in the Everlasting No with which science 
confronts all their assertions, ° and the Agnosticism set forth in 
First Principles, which, along with its denials, emphatically utters 
an Everlasting Yes. And I might showin detail that Mr. Harrison is 
wrong in implying that Agnosticism, as I hold it, is anything more 
than silent with respect to the question of personality ; since, though 
the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be conceived by 
us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, yet ‘ duty requires us 
neither to affirm nor deny personality,’ but ‘to submit ourselves with 
all humility to the established limits of our intelligence’ in the con- 
viction that the choice is not ‘ between personality and something 
lower than personality,’ but ‘between personality and something 
higher,’ ° and that ‘the Ultimate Power is no more representable in 
terms of human consciousness than human consciousness is represent- 
able in terms of a plant’s functions.’ ? 

But without further evidence, what I have said sufficiently proves 
that Mr. Harrison’s ‘ criticism keen, trenchant, destructive,’ as it was 
called, is destructive, not of an actual doctrine, but simply of an 
imaginary one. I should hardly have expected that Mr. Harrison, in 
common with the Edinburgh Reviewer, would have taken the course, 
so frequent with critics, of demolishing a stmulacrum and walking off 
in triumph as though the reality had been demolished. Adopting his 
own figure, I may say that he has with ease passed his weapon 

5 Harrison, Nineteenth Century for March, p. 497. § First’ Principles, § 31. 
7 Essays, vol. iii. p. 251. 
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through and through ‘The Ghost of Religion ;’ but then it is only the 7 


ghost: the reality stands unscathed. 


Before passing to the consideration of that alternative doctrine 
which Mr. Harrison would have us accept, it will be well briefly to 
deal with certain of his subordinate propositions. 

After re-stating in a succinct way, the hypothesis that from the con- 
ception of the ghost originated the conceptions of supernatural beings 
in general, including the highest, and after saying that ‘one can 
hardly suppose that Mr. Spencer would limit himself to that,’ Mr. 
Harrison describes what he alleges to be a prior, and, indeed, the 
primordial, form of religion. He says:— 

There were countless centuries of time, and there were, and there are, countless 
millions of men for whom no doctrine of superhuman spirits ever took coherent 
form. In all these ages and races, probably by far the most numerous that our 
planet has witnessed, there was religion in all kinds of definite form. Comte calls 
it Fetichism—terms are not important: roughly, we may call it Nature-worship. 
The religion in all these types was the belief and worship not of spirits of any kind, 
not of any immaterial, imagined. being inside things, but of the actual visible things 
themselvyes—trees, stones, rivers, mountains, earth, fire, stars, sun, andsky. (P. 498.) 

The attitude of discipleship is not favourable to inquiry; and, as 
fanatical Christians show us, inquiry is sometimes thought sinful and 
likely to bring punishment. I do not suppose that Mr. Harrison’s 
reverence for M. Comte has gone this length ; but still it has gone far 
enough not only to cause his continued adherence to a doctrine 
espoused by M. Comte which has been disproved, but also to make 
him tacitly assume that this doctrine is accepted by one whose rejec- 
tion of it was long ago set forth. In the Descriptive Sociology there 
are classified and tabulated statements concerning some eighty 
peoples; and besides these I have had before me masses of facts) con- 
cerning many other peoples. An induction based on over a hundred 
examples, warrants me in saying that there has never existed anywhere 
such a religion as that which Mr. Harrison ascribes to ‘ countless 
millions of men’ during ‘ countless centuries of time.’ A chapter on 
‘ Idol-worship and Fetich-worship’ in the Principles of Sociology, 
gives proof that in the absence of a developed ghost-theory, Fetichism 
is absent. I have shown that, whereas among the lowest races, such 
as the Ju4ngs, Andamanese, Fuegians, Australians, Tasmanians, and 
Bushmen, there is no fetichism ; fetichism reaches its greatest height 
in considerably-advanced societies, like those of ancient Peru and 
modern India: in which last place, as Sir Alfred Lyall tells us, ‘ not 
only does the husbandman pray to his plough, the fisher to his net, 
the weaver to his loom ; but the scribe adores his pen, and the banker 
his account books.’* And I have remarked that, had fetichism 
been conspicuous among the lowest races, and inconspicuous among 
the higher, the statement that it was primordial might have been 


* ‘Religion of an Indian Province,’ Fortnightly Review for Feb. 1872, p. 131. 
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1884 RETROGRESSIVE RELIGION. 9 


held proved ; but that, as the facts happen to be exactly the opposite, 
the statement is conclusively disproved.’ ® 

Similarly with Nature-worship: regarding this as being partially 
distinguished from Fetichism by the relatively imposing character of 
its objects. In a subsequent chapter I have shown that this also, 
is an aberrant development of ghost-worship. Among all the many 
tribes and nations, remote in place and unlike in type, whose super- 
stitions I have examined, I have found no case in which any great 
natural appearance or power, feared and propitiated, was not identified 
with a human or quasi-human personality. I am not aware that 
Professor Max Miiller, or any adherent of his, has been able to produce 
a single case in which there exists worship of the great natural objects 
themselves, pure and simple—the heavens, the sun, the moon, the 
dawn, etc.: objects which, according to the mythologists, become 
personalised by ‘a disease of language.’ Personalisation exists at the 
outset ; and the worship is in all cases the worship of an indwelling 
ghost-derived being. 

That these conclusions are necessitated by an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the evidence, is shown by the fact that they have been forced 
on Dr. E. B. Tylor notwithstanding his original enunciation of other 
conclusions. In a lecture ‘On Traces of the Early Mental Condition 
of Man,’ delivered at the Royal Institution on the 15th of March, 
1867, he said :-— 

It is well known that the lower races of mankind account for the facts and 

events of the outer world by ascribing a sort of human life and personality to 
animals, and even to plants, rocks, streams, winds, the sun and stars, and so on 
through the phenomena of nature. . . It would probably add to the clearness of 
our conception of the state of mind which thus sees in all nature the action of 
animated life and the presence of innumerable spiritual beings, if we gave it the 
name of Animism instead of Fetichism. 
Here, having first noted that the conception of Fetichism derived 
by Dr. Tylor from multitudinous facts, is not like that of Mr. Harrison, 
who conceives Fetichism to be a worship of the objects themselves, 
and not a worship of their indwelling spirits, we further note that Dr. 
Tylor regards this ascription of souls to all objects, inanimate as well 
as animate, which he proposes to call Animism rather than Fetichism, 
as being primordial. In the earlier part of his Primitive Culture 
published in 1871 (as in vol. i. p. 431), we find a re-statement of 
this view; but further ou we observe a modification of it, as instance 
the following sentence in vol. ii. p. 100. 

It seems as though the conception of a human soul, when once attained to by 
man, served as a type or model on which he framed not only his ide&s of other 
souls of lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual beings in general, from the 
tiniest elf that sports in the long grass, up to the heavenly Creator and Ruler of the 
world, the Great Spirit. 

And then, in articles published in Mind for April and for July, 
1877, Dr. Tylor represented himself as holding a doctrine iden- 


® Principles of Sociology, § 162. 
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tical with that set forth by me in the Principles of Sociology; 
namely, that the belief in a human ghost is original, and that 
the beliefs in spirits inhabiting inanimate objects, giving rise to 
Fetichism and Nature-worship, are derived beliefs. 

An emphatic negative is thus given to Mr. Harrison’s assertion 
that ‘ Nothing is more certain than that man everywhere started with 
a simple worship of natural objects.’ And if he holds that ‘the 
bearing of this on the future of religion is decisive ’—if, as he says, 
‘the religion of man in the vast cycles of primitive ages was reve- 
rence for nature as influencing Man,’ and if, as he infers, ‘ the religion 
of man in the vast cycles that are to come will be the reverence for 
Humanity as supported by Nature — if, as it thus seems, primitive 
religion as conceived by him is a basis for what he conceives to be the 
religion of the future ; then his conception of the religion of the future 
is, in so far, baseless. 


And now I come to the chief purpose of this article—an examina- 
tion of that alternative faith which Mr. Harrison has onsundry occa- 
sions set forth with so much eloquence. As originally designed, the 
essay, * Religion: a Retrospect and Prospect,’ was to include a section 
in which, before considering what the future of religion was likely to 
be, I proposed to consider what its future was not likely to be; and 
the topic to be dealt with in this section was the so-called Religion of 
Humanity. After collecting materials and writing ten pages, I began 
to perceive that, besides being not needful for my purpose, this section 
would form too large an excrescence. A further feeling came into 
play. Though I had for many years looked forward to the time 
when an examination of the Positivist creed would fall within the 
lines of my work, yet when I began to put on paper that which I had 
frequently thought, it seemed to me that I was making an uncalled- 
for attack on men whom I had every reason to admire for their high 
characters and their unwearying efforts for human welfare. The result 
was that I put aside what I had written, and gave up my long-cherished 
intention. Now, however, that Mr. Harrison has thrown down the 
gauntlet, I take it up, at once willingly and unwillingly—willingly in 
so far as acceptance of the challenge is concerned, unwillingly be- 
cause I feel some reluctance in dealing hard blows at a personal friend. 

Surprise has been the feeling habitually produced in me on 
observing the incongruity between the astounding claims made by the 
propounder of this new creed, and the great intelligence of disciples 
whose faith appears proof against the shock which these astounding 
claims produce on ordinary minds. Those who, from a broad view of 
human progress, have gained the general impression that ‘ The indi- 
vidual withers, and the world is more and more,’ must be disinclined to 
believe that in the future any one individual will impose on the world 
a government like that sought to be imposed by M. Comte; who, unable 
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to influence any considerable number of men while he lived, consoled 
himself with the thought of absolutely ruling all men after his death. 
Met, as he complained, by ‘a conspiracy of silence,’ he was nevertheless 
confident that, very shortly becoming converts, mankind at large would 
hereafter live and move and have their being within his elaborated 
formulas. Papal assumption is modest compared with the assumption 
of ‘ the founder of the religion of Humanity.’ A pope may canonise 
a saint or two; but M. Comte undertook the canonisation of all those 
men recorded in history whom he thought specially worthy of worship. 
And such a canonisation !—days assigned for the remembrance with 
honour of mythical personages like Hercules and Orpheus, and writers 
such as Terence and Juvenal ; other days on which honours, like in de- 
gree, are given to Kant and to Robertson, to Bernard de Palissy and to 
Schiller, to Copernicus and to Doilond, to Otway and to Racine, to 
Locke and to Fréret, to Froissart and to Dalton, to Cyrus and to 
Penn—such a canonisation! in which these selected men who are 
the Positivist saints for ordinary days, are headed by greater saints 
for Sundays; with the result that Socrates and .Godfrey are thus 
placed on a par; that while a day is dedicated to Kepler, a week is 
dedicated to Gall; Tasso has a week assigned to him, and Goethe 
a day ; Mozart presides over a week, and a day is presided over by Beet- 
hoven ; a week is made sacred to Louis the Eleventh, and a day to 
Washington—such a canonisation! under which the greatest men, 
giving their names to months, are so selected that Frederic the Second 
and St. Paul alike bear this distinction ; Gutemberg and Shakespeare 
head adjacent months; and while Bichat gives his name to a month, 
Newton gives his name toa week! This, which recalls the saints’ 
calendar of the Babylonians, among whom, as Professor Sayce shows, 
‘each day of the year had been assigned to its particular deity or patron 
saint,’ '® exemplifies in but one way M. Comte’s consuming passion for 
regulating posterity, and the colossal vanity which led him to believe 
that mankind would hereafter perform their daily actions as he dic- 
tated. He not only settles the hierarchy of saints who are above others 
to be worshipped, but he prescribes the forms of worship in minute de- 
tail. Nine sacraments are specified; prayer is to be made thrice a day ; 
for the ‘ daily expression of their emotions both in public and private’ 
it is predicted that future men will use Italian ;!' and it is a recom- 
mended ‘rule of worship’ of the person you adore, that ‘a precise 
idea of the place, next of the seat or the attitude, and lastly, of the 
dress, appropriate to each particular case,’ '* should be summoned 
before the mind. Add to which that in the elaborate rubric the 
sacred sign (replacing the sign of the cross) and derived ‘ from our 
cerebral theory’ (he had a phrenology of his own) consists in placing 
‘our hand in succession on the three chief organs—those of love, 

© Records of the Past, vol. vii. p. 157. ™ System of Positive Polity, vol. iv. p. 85. 

2 Catechism, p. 100. 
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order, and progress.’ Of banners used in ‘solemn processions,’ it 
is directed that ‘ on their white side will be the holy image; on their 
green, the sacred formula of Positivism ;’ and ‘the symbol of our 
Divinity will always be a woman of the age of thirty, with her son in 
her arms.’'* Nor was M. Comte’s devouring desire to rule the 
future satisfied with thus elaborating the observances of his cult. 
He undertook to control the secular culture of men, as well as that 
culture which, I suppose, he distinguished as sacred. There is ‘a 
Positivist library for the nineteenth century,’ consisting of 150 
volumes: the list being compiled for the purpose ‘of guiding the 
more thoughtful minds.’'* So that M. Comte’s tastes and judgments 
in poetry, science, history, &c., are to be the standards for future 
generations. And the numerous regulations of these kinds are in 
addition to the other multitudinous regulations contained in those 
parts of the highly elaborated System of Positive Polity, in which 
M. Comte prescribes the social organisation, under the arrangements 
of which ‘ the affective, speculative, patrician, and plebeian’ classes 
are to carry on the business of their lives. 

It is, I say, not a little remarkable that a height of assumption 
exceeding that ever before displayed by a human being—a self- 
deification along with the deification of Humanity—-should not have 
negatived belief in the general doctrines set forth by him. One 
might have thought that by exhibiting a lack of mental balance 
unparalleled among sane people, he would have wholly discredited 
his speculations. However, recognising the fact that this is not so, 
and assuming that M. Comte’s disciples discover in the Religion of 
Humanity propounded by him, a truth which survives recognition of 
his—eccentricities, let us call them—we will now go on to consider 
this proposed creed. 


To those who have studied that natural genesis of religion sum- 
marised in the article Mr. Harrison criticises,’ it will appear anoma- 
lous that a proposed new and higher religion should be, in large 
measure, a rehabilitation of the religion with which mankind com- 
menced, and from which they have been insensibly diverging, until 
the more advanced among them have quite lost sight of it. After an 
era during which worship of the dead was practised all the world 
over, alike by savages and by the progenitors of the civilised— 
after an era of slow emergence from this primitive religion, during 
which the propitiation of ghosts completely human was replaced by 
the propitiation of comparatively few superhuman ghosts or spirits, 
and finally by the propitiation of a spirit infinitely transcending 
humanity, and from which human attributes have been gradually 
dropped, leaving only the most abstract which are themselves fading; 


18 Catechism of Positivism, pp. 142-43. 4 Ibid. p. 38. 
* And set forth at length in the Principles of Sociology, Part I. 
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we are told by the Positivists that there is coming an era in which 
the Universal Power men have come to believe in, will be ignored ; 
and human individualities, regarded now singly and now in their 
aggregate, will again be the objects of religious feeling. If the 


‘worship of the dead is not to be completely resuscitated, still the 


proposal is to resuscitate it in a form but partially transfigured, 
Though there is no direction to offer at graves food and drink for 
ghosts, yet public worship of the so-called ‘Great Being Humanity,’ 
‘must be performed in the midst of the tombs of the more eminent 
dead, each tomb surrounded by a sacred grove, the scene of the 
homage paid by their family and their fellow citizens ;’'® while ‘ at 
times within each consecrated tomb, the priesthood will’ superintend 
the honouring of the good man or woman:"’ proposed usages analo- 
gous to those of many ancestor-worshipping peoples. Moreover, again 
taking a lesson from various races of pagans, past and present, there 
is to be ‘a domestic altar,’ at which, in kneeling attitude, adoration 
is to be paid to ‘our own personal patrons, our guardian angels or 
household gods:’!* these being persons living or dead. And as exem- 
plified by M. Comte’s worship of Clotilde de Vaux, the praying to a 
beloved person or wife may be continued for years: recalling the 
customs of numerous peoples who invoke departed members of their 
families ; as instance the Balonda, among whom, if the ‘ spot where 
a favourite wife has died, . . . ‘is revisited, it is to pray to her.’ 

Now omitting for the present all thought about the worthiness of 
these objects of worship, and considering only the general nature of 
the system, there arises the question—How happens it that while in 
other respects M. Comte delineates human evolution as progressive, 
he, in this respect, delineates it as retrogressive ? Beyond all ques- 
tion, civilisation has been a gradual divergence from primitive 
savagery. According to his own account, the advance in social 
organisation, in knowledge, in science, in art, presents a certain 
general continuity. Even in speculative thought, M. Comte’s for- 
mula of the three stages, the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive, tacitly asserts movement in the same direction towards a 
final theory. How happens it, then, that with an advancing change 
in other things, there is to occur a retreating change in one thing ?— 
along with progression in all else, retrogression in religion ? 

This retrogressive character of the Comtean religion is shown in 
sundry other ways—being, indeed, sometimes distinctly admitted or 
avowed. Thus we are told that ‘ the domain of the priesthood must 
be reconstituted in its integrity; medicine must again become 
a part of it,’ *° as from savage life upwards it was until modern 
times. Again, education has been slowly emancipating itself from 
ecclesiasticism; but in M. Comte’s scheme, after the sacrament of 

6 Positive Polity, vol. iv. p. 139. 1” Catechism, p. 137. 


18 Positive Polity, vol, iv. pp. 100, 101. ” Livingstone, South Africa, p. 314. 
*° Catechism, p. 50. 
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initiation, the child passes ‘from its unsystematic training under | ma 
the eye of its mother, to the systematic education given by the | has 
priesthood ;’*! just as, after a parallel ceremony, the child doesamong — pat 
the Congo people,” and as it did among the ancient Mexicans.* our 
And knowingly or unknowingly, M. Comte followed the lead of | the 
the Egyptians, who had a formal judging of the dead by the living: | sol 
honourable burial was allowed by them only in the absence of sup 
aecusations against the deceased proved before judges; and by dul 
M. Comte it is provided that after a prescribed interval, the priesthood Azt 
shall decide whether the remains shall be transferred from their pro- 

bationary resting-place to ‘the sacred wood’ reserved for the ‘ sanc- any 
tified.’ Most remarkable of all, however, is the reversion to an cal 
early type of religious belief in the prescribed worship of objects, sci 


animate and inanimate. In ‘Table A, System of Sociolatry,’ there 
are times named for the ‘ Festival of the Animals,’ ‘ Festival of Fire,’ 


‘ Festival of the Sun,’ ‘ Festival of Iron,’ &c. cel 
Let 
But now, passing over M. Comte’s eccentricities and inconsisten- Hu 
cies, let us consider on its merits the creed he enunciated. In addi- ow! 
tion to private worship of guardian angels or household gods, there im} 
is to be a public worship of the ‘ Great Being Humanity.’ How are by 
we to conceive this Great Being? Various conceptions of it are pos- wh. 
sible; and more or less unlike conceptions are at one time or other thi 
presented to us. Let us look at them in succession. 
By M. Comte himself, at page 74 of the Catechism of Positive on 
Religion, we are told that we must— ret 
ine 


define Humanity as the whole of human beings, past, present, and future. The 


word whole points out clearly that you must not take in all men, but those only who act 
are really capable of assimilation, in virtue of a real co-operation on their part in are 
furthering the common good. Id 
On which the first comment suggesting itself is that the word firs 
‘whole points out clearly’ not limitation, but absence of limitation. wh 
Passing over this, however, and agreeing to exclude, as is intended, 
criminals, paupers, beggars, and all who ‘remain in the parasitic alt 
state,’ it seems that we are to include in the aggregate object of our | P® 
worship, all who have aided, now aid, and will hereafter aid, social | P® 
growth and development. Though elsewhere™ it is limited to those | os 
( 


who ‘co-operate willingly,’ yet since ‘the animals which voluntarily [| 
aid man’ are recognised as ‘integral portions of the Great Being, § P# 






4 Positive Polity, vol. iv. pp. 27, 33. 


and since the co-operation of slaves is as ‘ voluntary’ as that of ad 
horses, we seem compelled to include, not the superior men and : wil 
classes only, but even those who, under a coercion such as is used to Bex 
domestic animals, have helped to subdue the Earth and further the | = 
21 Catechism, p. 129. #2 Bastian (A.), Africanische Reisen, p. 85. j t= 
73 Torquemada (Juan de), Monarquia Indiana, bk. ix. ch, 11-13. j ime 
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material progress of Humanity. And since the progress of Humanity 
has ken largely aided by the spread of the higher races and accom- 
panying extermination of the lower races, we must comprehend in 
our conception of this worshipful ‘Great Being’ all those who, from 
the earliest savage times, have, as leading warriors and common 
soldiers, helped by their victories to replace inferior societies by 
superior ones: not only bloodthirsty conquerors like Sesostris (who is 
duly sanctified in the calendar) but even such cannibals as the 
Aztecs, who laid the basis of the Mexican civilisation. 

So far from seeing in the ‘ Great Being Humanity,’ as thus defined, 
anything worshipful, it seems to me that contemplation of it is 
calculated to excite feelings which it is best to keep out of con- 
sciousness. 


But now, not to take the doctrine at a disadvantage, let us con- 
ceive the object of the Positivist’s adoration under a better aspect. 
Let us consider what claims to godhood may be made for the 
Humanity immediately known to us. Unquestionably M. Comte’s 
own doctrine, that there has been going on an evolution of mankind, 
implies that such portion of the ‘ Great Being Humanity ’ as is formed 
by our own generation, is better than the average of those portions 
which have heretofore lived and died. What then shall we say of 
this better portion ? 

Of course we must keep out of thought all the bad conduct going 
on around—the prevailing dishonesty shown in adulteration by 
retailers and production of debased goods by manufacturers, the 
inefficient and dawdling work of artisans, the many fraudulent trans- 
actions of which a few are daily disclosed at trials; though why we 
are to exclude the blameworthy from our conception of Humanity, 
I do not understand. But not dwelling on this, let us contemplate 
first the intellectual traits, and then the moral traits, of the people 
who remain after leaving out the worse. 

Those whose mental appetites are daily satisfied by table talk 
almost wholly personal, by gossiping books and novels, and by news- 
papers the contents of which are usually enjoyed the more in pro- 
portion as there is in them much of the scandalous or the horrible— 
those who on Sundays, never working out their own beliefs, receive 
the weekly dole of thought called for by their state of spiritual 
pauperism—those who, to the ideas they received during education, 
add only such as are supplied by daily journals and weekly sermons, 


with now and then a few from books, having none of their own 


less to include them as chief components in a body excitj 
rence. Even if we limit attention to those of highegulture, 
including all who are concerned in regulative function f “political, 
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ecclesiastical, educational, or other, the displays of intelligence do | com 
not call forth. such an emotion as that which M. Comte’s theory | or | 
requires us to entertain. What shall we say of the wisdom of those, | som 
including nearly all who occupy influential positions, who persist in 7 
thinking that preparation for successful and complete living (which | the 
is the purpose of rational education) is best effected by learning to ; thos 
speak and write after the manner of two extinct peoples, and by gain- that 
ing knowledge of their chief men, their superstitions, their deeds by 
of war, &c.—who, in their leading school, devote two hours per sias! 
week to getting some ideas about the constitution of the world they arm 
are born into, and thirty-six hours per week to construing Latin witl 
and Greek and making verses, of small sense or none ; and who, in goe 
the competitive examinations they devise, give to knowledge of bat 
words double the number of marks which they give to knowledge of cris 
things? That, it seems to me, is not a very worshipful degree of On 
intelligence which fails to recognise the obvious truth that there is ture 
an Order of Nature, pervading alike the actions going on within us is t 
and without us, to which, from moment to moment, our lives must caus 
conform under penalty of one or other evil; and that therefore our twe 
first business must be to study this Order of Nature. Nor is estima- mol 
tion of this intelligence raised on conterhplating the outcome of this , the 
established culture, as seen in Parliament ; where any proposal to | thor 
judge a question by reference to general laws, or ‘ abstract principles ” ) late 
as they are called, is pooh-poohed, with the tacit implication that ) bre: 
in social affairs there is no natural law; and where, as we lately | figh 
saw, 300 select spokesmen of the nation cheered frantically when | pro 
it was decided that they should continue to vow before God that | emy 
they would maintain certain arrangements prescribed for them by as | 
their great, great, great, &c. grandfathers. not 
On turning to the moral manifestations, we find still less that is Bei 
calculated to excite the required religious feeling. When multitudes cau 
of citizens belonging to the classes distinguished as ‘ the better,’ make Chr 
a hero of a politician whose sole aim throughout life was success, 
regardless of principle, and have even established an annual com- tho 
memoration of him, we are obliged to infer that the prevailing Ha 
sentiments are not of a very high order. Nothing approaching to Wot 


adoration is called forth by those who, on the death of a youth 
who went to help in killing Zulus, with whom he had no quarrel, 
and all that he might increase his chance of playing despot over > wh 
the French, thought him worthy of high funeral honours—would, h obj 


many of them, indeed, have given him the highest. No feeling of ; tha 
reverence arises in one’s mind on thinking of people who looked ; 

on with approval or tolerance when a sailor of fortune, who has ; M. 
hired himself out to an eastern tyrant to slay at the word of com- Cor 
mand, was honoured here by a banquet. A public opinion which , anc 


recognises no criminality in wholesale homicide, so long as it is 
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committed by a constituted political authority, no matter how vile, 
or by its foreign hired agent, is a public opinion which excites, in 
some at any rate, an emotion nearer to contempt than to adoration. 
This emotion is not changed on looking abroad and contemplating 
the implied natures of those who guide, and the implied natures of 
those who accept the guidance. When, among a people professing 
that religion of peace preached to them generation after generation 
by tens of thousands of priests, an assembly receives with enthu- 
siasm, as lately at the Gambetta dinner, the toast, ‘The French 
army, the highest embodiment of the French nation ’—when, along 
with nominal acceptance of forgiveness as a Christian duty, there 
goes intense determination to retaliate; we are obliged to repro- 
bate either the feeling which they actually think proper, or the hypo- 
crisy with which they profess that the opposite feeling is proper. 
On finding in another advanced society that the seats of highest cul- 
ture are seats of discipline in barbarism, where the test of manhood 
is the giving and taking of wounds in fights arising from trivial 
causes or none at all, and where, last year, a single day witnessed 
twenty-one such encounters in one university; we are reminded 
more of North American Indians, among whom tortures constitute 
the initiation of young men, than of civilised people taught for a 
thousand years to do good even to enemies. Or when we see, as 
lately in a nation akin to the last, that an officer who declined to 


| break at once the law of his country and the law of his religion by 
fighting a duel, was expelled the army; we are obliged to admit that 


profession of a creed which forbids revenge, by those whose deeds 
emphatically assert revenge to be a duty (almost as emphatically 
as do the lowest races of men), presents Humanity under an aspect 
not at all of the kind which we look for in ‘the adorable Great 
Being.’ Not reverence, not admiration, scarcely even respect, is 
caused by the sight of a hundred million Pagans masquerading as 
Christians, 

I am told that by certain of M. Comte’s disciples (though not by 
those Mr. Harrison represents) prayer is addressed to ‘holy’ Humanity. 
Had I to choose an epithet, I think ‘holy’ is about the last which 
would occur to me. 


‘ But it is only the select human beings—those more especially 
who are sanctified in the Comtist calendar—who are to form the 
object of worship; and, for the worship of such, there is the reason 
that they are the benefactors to whom we owe everything.’ 

On the first of these statements, made by some adherents of / 
M. Comte, one remark must be that it is at variance with Me 
Comte’s own definition of the object of worship, as quoted above; and 
another remark must be that, admitting such select persons to be 
worshipful (and I do not admit it), there is no more reason for 
VoL, XVI.—No. 89. C 
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worshipping Humanity as a whole on the strength of these best 4 
samples, than there is for worshipping an ordinary individual, or even ~ 


a-criminal, on the strength of the few good actions which qualified the 
multitudinous indifferent actions and bad actions he committed. — 


The second of these statements, that Humanity, either as the whole © 
defined by M. Comte or as represented by these select persons, must © 


be adored as being the producer of everything which civilisation has 
brought us, and, in a measure, even the creator of our higher powers 
of thought and action, we will now consider. Let us hear M. Comte 
himself on this point :— 


Thus each step of sound training in positive thought awakens perpetual feelings 
of veneration and gratitude ; which rise often into enthusiastic admiration of the 
Great Being, who is the Author of all these conquests, be they in thought, or be 
they in action.” 


What may have been the conceptions of ‘ veneration and grati- 
tude’ entertained by M. Comte, we cannot, of course, say; but if 
anyone not a disciple will examine his consciousness, he will, I think, 
quickly perceive that veneration or gratitude felt towards any being, 


implies belief in the conscious action of that being—implies ascrip- 7 


tion of a prompting motive of a high kind, and deeds resulting | 


from it: gratitude cannot be entertained towards something which 
is unconscious. So that the ‘Great Being Humanity’ must be 7 
conceived as having in its incorporated form, ideas, feelings, and / 


volitions, Naturally there follows the inquiry—‘ Where is its seat of 
cousciousness?’ Is it diffused throughout mankind at large? That? 
cannot be; for consciousness is an organised combination of mental © 
states, implying instantaneous communications such as certainly do 
not exist throughout Humanity. Where, then, must be its centre of 
consciousness? In France, of course, which, in the Comtean system, 
is to be the leading State; and naturally in Paris, to which all the 
major axes of the temples of Humanity are to point. Anyone with) 
adequate humour might raise amusing questions respecting the con- 
stitution of that consciousness of the Great Being supposed to be thus 
localised. But, preserving our gravity, we have simply to recognise 
the obvious truth that Humanity has no corporate consciousness | 
whatever. Consciousness, known to each as existing in himself, is 
ascribed by him to other beings like himself, and, in a measure, to 
inferior beings; and there is not the slightest reason for supposing | 
that there ever was, is now, or ever will be, any consciousness among ff 
men save that which exists in them indie idually. If, then, ‘ the§ 





Great Being, who is the Author of all these conquests,’ is unconscious, 4 : 


the emotions of veneration and gratitude are absolutely irrelevant. § 
It will doubtless seem a paradox to say that human evolution with § 


% System of Positive Polity, vol. ii. p. 45. 
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nor to its component individuals ; but the paradox will not be diffi- 
cult to justify: especially if we set out with some analogies. An apt 


This fragile piece of animal architecture is not a product of any con- 


' scious creature, or of any combination of conscious creatures. It is 


the framework unknowingly elaborated by innumerable ciliated 
monads—each a simple nucleated cell, with a whip-like appendage 
which serves, by its waving movements, to aid the drawing in and send- 
ing out of sea-water, from which nutritive matter is obtained ; and it is 
simply by the proclivities which these monads have towards certain 
modes of growth and secretion, that they form, without the conscious- 
ness of any one, or of all, this complicated city they inhabit. Again, 
take the case of a coral island. By it we are shown that a multitude 
of insignificant individuals may, by their separate actions carried on 
without concert, generate a structure imposing by its size and 
stability. One of these palm-covered atolls standing up out of vast 
depths in the Pacific, has been slowly built up by coral-polyps, while, 


_F | through successive small stages, the ocean-bottom has subsided. The 
esulting 7 
& org ) by its tentacles slowly drawing in such food as the water occasionaily 
must be 7 


mass produced by these brainless and almost nerveless animals—each 


brings, and at intervals budding out, plant-like, a new individual—iv 


/ a mass exceeding in vastness any built by men, and defies the waves 


in a way which their best breakwaters fail to do: the whole structure 
being entirely undesigned, and, indeed, absolutely unknown to its pro- 
ducers, individually or in their aggregate. 

Prepared by these analogies, every one will see what is meant by 
the paradox that civilisation, whether contemplated in its great 
organised societies or in their material and mental products, can be 
credited neither to any ideal ‘Great Being Humanity,’ nor to the 
real beings summed up under that abstract name. Though we can- 
not in this case say that neither the aggregate nor its units have had 
any consciousness of the results wrought out, yet we may say that 
only after considerable advances of civilisation has this consciousness 


) existed on the part of a few. Communities have grown and organised 


themselves through the attainments of private ends, pursued with 
entire selfishness, and in utter ignorance of any social effects pro- 
duced. If we begin with those early stages in which, among hostile 
tribes, one more numerous or better led than the rest, conquers them, 
and, consolidating them into a larger society, at the same time stops 
inter-tribal wars ; we are shown that this step in advance is made, not 
only without thought of any acvantage to Humanity, but often under 
the promptings of the basest motives in the mind of the most atro- 
cious savage. And so onwards. It needs but to glance at such wall- 
paintings as those of the conquering Seti at Karnak, or to read the 
c2 
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deeds, to see that personal ambitions were pursued with absolute 
disregard of human welfare. But for that admiration of military glory 
with which classical culture imbues each rising generation, it would 
be felt that whatever benefits these kings unknowingly wrought, their 
self-praising records have brought them not much more honour than 













inscriptions in which Assyrian kings proudly narrated their great d 








has been brought to the Fijian chief Ra Undreundre by the row of © 


nine hundred stones recording the number of victims he devoured. 
And though those struggles for supremacy in which, during Euro- 
pean history, so many millions have been sacrificed, resulted in the 
formation of great nations fitted for the highest types of structure ; 
yet when, hereafter, opinion is no longer swayed by public-school 
ethics, it will he seen that the men who effected these unions did so 
from desires which should class them with criminals rather than with 
the benefactors of mankind. With governmental organisations it was 
the same as with social consolidations: they arose not to secure the 


blessings of order, but to maintain the ruler’s power. As the 7 


original motive for preventing quarrels among soldiers was that the 
army might not be rendered inefficient before the enemy ; so, through- 
out the militant society at large, the motive for suppressing conflicts 


was partly that of preventing hindrance’to the king’s wars, and partly 7 


that of asserting his authority. Administration of justice, as we 
know it, grew up incidentally ; and began with bribing the ruling 
man to interfere on behalf of the complainant. Not wishes for 
the public weal, but wishes for private profit and power, originated 
the regulative organisations of societies. «So has it been, too, with 
their industrial organisations. Acts of barter between primitive 


men were not prompted by thoughts of benefits to Humanity, to © 


be eventually achieved by division of labour. When, as among 


various peoples, on occasions of assembling to make sacrifices at 7 


sacred places, some of the devotees took with them commodities ) s 


likely to be wanted by others who would be there, and from whom 7 


needful supplies could be got in exchange, they never dreamed that 


they were making the first steps towards establishment of fairs, 7 


and eventually of markets: purely selfish desires prompted them. 


Nor on the part of the pedlars who, supplying themselves wholesale {| 


at these gatherings, travelled about selling retail, was there any 
beneficent intention of initiating that vast and elaborate distributing 


ee 


system which now exists. Neither they nor any men of their time J 


had imagined such a system. And the like holds of improved arts, 


of inventions, and, in large measure, of discoveries. It was not § 
philanthropy which prompted the clearing of wild lands for the § 


purpose of growing food; it was not philanthropy which little by 


little improved the breeds of animals, and adapted them to human J 
use; it was not philanthropy which in course of time changed the | 


primitive plough into the finished modern plough. Wishes for 
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: private satisfactions were the exclusive stimuli. The successive 
| patents taken out by Watt, and his law-suits in defence of them, 

show that though he doubtless foresaw some of the benefits which 
| the steam-engine would confer on mankind, yet foresight of these 
) was not the prime mover of his acts. The long concealment of the 
' method of fluxions by Newton, as well as the Newton-Leibnitz con- 
» troversy which subsequently arose, show us that while there was per- 


ception of the benefits to science, and indirectly to Humanity, from 
the discoveries made by these mathematicians, yet that desires to 


' confer these benefits were secondary to other desires—largely the 
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love of scientific exploration itself, and, in a considerable degree, 
‘the last infirmity of noble minds.’ Nor has it been otherwise with 
literature. Entirely dissenting, though I do, from the dictum of 
Johnson, that ‘no man but a blockhead ever wrote except for 
money,’ and knowing perfectly well that many books have been 
written by others than blockheads not only without expectation of 
profit, but with the certainty of loss; yet I hold it clear that the 
majority of authors do not differ from their fellow men to the extent 
that the desire to confer public benefit predominates over the desire to 
reap private benefit: in the shape of satisfied ambition if not in the 
shape of pecuniary return. And it is the same with the delights 
given to mankind by artistic products. The mind of the artist, 
whether composer, painter, or sculptor, has always been in a much 
greater degree occupied by the pleasure of creation and the thought 
of reward, material or mental, than by the wish to add to men’s 


| gratifications. 


But we are most clearly shown how little either any aims of an 


| ideal ‘Great Being’ or any philanthropic aims of individuals, have had 


to do with civilisation, by an instance which M. Comte himself refers 


' to as proving our indebtedness. He says :—‘ Language alone might 
odities | 


suffice to recall to the mind of everyone, how completely every crea- 


| tion of man is the result of a vast combination of efforts, equally 


extended over time and space.’** Now nothing is more manifest than 


) that language has been produced neither by the conscious efforts of 
| the imagined ‘ Great Being, who is the Author of all these conquests,’ 
olesale | 


rhs ate Baie: 


nor by the conscious efforts of individual men. Passing over that 
intentional coining of words which occurs during the later stages of 
linguistic progress, it is undeniable that during those earlier stages 


= which gave to languages their essential structures and vocabularies, 


) the evolutionary process went on without the intention of those who 
| were instrumental to it. The man who first, when discussing a pro- 
or the § 


1uman § 


od the | 


es for 


bability, said give (i.e. grant, or admit) so-and-so, and such and 
such follows, had no idea that by his metaphorical give (which became 
gif, and then if) he was helping to initiate a grammatical form. 


26 Positive Polity, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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The original application of the word orange to some object like an 
orange in colour, was made without consciousness that the act would 
presently lead to enrichment of the language by an additional ad- 
jective. And sothroughout. The minute additions and modifications 
which have, in thousands of years, given to human speech its pre- 
sent perfection, arose as random changes without thought of improve- 
ment; and the good ones insensibly spread as serving better the 
purposes of those who adopted them. 

Thus, accepting M. Comte’s typical instance of the obligations 
under which Humanity during the past has placed individuals at 
present, we must say that language, having been evolved during 
men’s intercourse without the least design on their parts of con- 
ferring benefits, and without the faintest consciousness of what they 
were doing, affords no reason whatever for regarding them with that 
‘veneration and gratitude’ which he thinks due. 

































LEN SE ES 


‘ But surely “ veneration and gratitude ” are due somewhere. Surely 
civilised society, with its complex arrangements and involved pro- 
cesses, its multitudinous material products and almost magical instru- 
ments, its language, science, literature, art, must be credited to some 
agency or other. If the “Great Being Humanity,” considered as a 
whole, has not created it for us—if the individuals who have co- 7 
operated in producing it have done so while pursuing their private © 
ends, mostly without consciousness that they were either furthering © 
or hindering human progress, how happens it that such benefits 
have been achieved, and to what shall we attribute achievement of 
them ?’ ; 

To Mr. Harrison, if his allegiance to his master is unqualified, no 
answer which he will think satisfactory can be given; for M. Comte 
negatives the recognition of any cause for the existence of human 
beings and the ‘Great Being’ composed of them. It was one 
of his strange inconsistencies that, though he held it legitimate 
to inquire into the evolution of the Solar System (as is shown 
by his acceptance of the nebular hypothesis), and though he treats 
of human society as a product of evolution, yet all that region 
lying between the formation of planets and the origin of primitive 
man, was ignored by him. To those, however, who accept the 
doctrine of organic evolution, either with or without the doctrine of 
evolution at large, the obvious answer to the above question will be 
that if veneration and gratitude’ are due at all, they are due to that 
Ultimate Cause from which Humanity, individually and as a whole, in 7 
common with all other things, has proceeded. There is nothing 3 
in embodied Humanity but what results from th properties of its 
units—properties mainly prehistoric, and in a small measure generated 
by social life. If we ask whence come these properties—these struc- J 
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tures and functions, bodily and mental—we must go for our answer to 
the slow operation of those processes of modification and complication 
through which, with the aid of surrounding conditions, ever them- 
selves growing more involved, there have been produced the multi- 
tudinous organic types, up to the highest. If we persist in putting 
question beyond question, we are carried back to those more general 
causes which determined the structure and composition of the Earth 
during its concentration ; and eventually we are carried back to the 
nebulous mass in which there existed, undistinguished into those 
concrete forms we now know, the forces out of which all things con- 
tained in the Solar System have come, and in which there must have 
been, as Professor Tyndall expresses it, ‘the promise and potency of 
all terrestrial life.’ Whether we contemplate such external changes 
as those of stars moving ten miles per second, and those which now in 
hours, now in years, now in centuries, arrange molecules into a crystal ; 
or whether we contemplate internal changes, arising in us as ideas 
and feelings, and arising also in the chick which but a few weeks 
since was a viscid yelk, we are compelled to recognise everywhere 
an Energy capable of all forms, and which has been ever assuming new 
forms, from the remotest time to which science carries us back, down 
to the passing moment. If we take the highest product of evolution, 
civilised human society, and ask to what agency all its marvels must 
be credited, the inevitable answer is—To that Unknown Cause of 
which the entire Cosmos is a manifestation. 

A spectator who, seeing a bubble floating on a great river, had 
his attention so absorbed by the bubble that he ignored the river— 
nay, even ridiculed anyone who thought that the river out of which 
the bubble arose and into which it would presently lapse, deserved 
recognition, would fitly typify a disciple of M. Comte, who, centring 
all his higher sentiments on Humanity, holds it absurd to let either 
thought or feeling be occupied with that great stream of Creative Power, 
unlimited in Space or in Time, of which Humanity is a transitory 
product. Even if, instead of being the dull leaden-hued thing it is, 
the bubble Humanity had reached that stage of iridescence of which, 
happily, a high sample of man or woman sometimes shows us a be- 
ginning, it would still owe whatever there was in it of beauty to 
that Infinite and Eternal Energy out of which Humanity has quite 
recently emerged, and into which it must, in course of time, subside. 
And to suppose that this relatively-evanescent form of existence 
ought to occupy our minds so exclusively as to leave no space for a 
consciousness of that Ultimate Existence of which it is but one form 
out of multitudes—an Ultimate Existence which was manifested in 
infinitely-varied ways before Humanity arose, and will be manifested 
in infinitely-varied other ways when Humanity has ceased to be, 
seems very strange—to me, indeed, amazing. 


view, equally marked now as it was at first, leads me to ask in what 
respects the criticisms passed on the article—‘ Religion : a Retrospect 
and Prospect,’ have affected its argument. Many years ago, as 
also by implication in that article, I contended that while Science 
shows that we can know phenomena only, its arguments involve 
no denial of an Existence beyond phenomena. In common with 
leading scientific men whose opinions are known to me, I hold 
that it does not bring us to an ultimate negation, as the presenta- 
tions of my view made by Mr. Harrison and Sir James Stephen 
imply; and they have done nothing to show that its outcome is 
negative. Contrariwise, the thesis originally maintained by me 
against thinkers classed as orthodox,” and re-asserted after this long 
interval, is that though the nature of the Reality transcending 
appearances cannot be known, yet that its existence is necessarily 
implied by all we do know—+that though no conception of this 
Reality can be framed by us, yet that an indestructible ccnsciousness 
of it is the very basis of our intelligence ;** and I do not find, either 
in Mr. Harrison’s criticisms or in those of Sir James Stephen, 
any endeavour to prove the untruth of this thesis. Moreover, as 
at first elaborated and as lately repeated, my argument was that 
in the discovery by Science that it could not do more than ascertain 
the order among phenomena, there was involved a tacit confession of 
impotence in presence of the Mystery of Things—a confession which 
brought Science into sympathy with Religion ; and that in their 
joint recognition of an Unknowable Cause for all the effects con- 
stituting the knowable world, Religion and Science would reach a 
truth common to the two. I do not see that anything said by my 
critics has shaken this position. I held at the outset, and continue 
to hold, that this Inscrutable Existence which Science, in the last 
resort, is compelled to recognise as unreached by its deepest analyses 
of matter, motion, theught, and feeling, stands towards our general 
conception of things, in substantially the same relation as does the 
Creative Power asserted by Theology; and that when Theology, which 
has already dropped many of the anthropomorphic traits ascribed, 
eventually drops the last of them, the foundation-beliefs of the two 
must become identical. So far as I see, no endeavour has been 
made to show that this is not the case. Further I have contended, 
originally and in the article named, that this Reality transcending 
appearance (which is not simply unknown as Mr. Harrison thinks it 
should be called, but is proved by analysis of the forms of our 
intelligence to be unknowable),?? standing towards the Universe 


2? First Principles, § 26. 

28 Sir James Stephen, who appears perplexed by the distinction between a con- 
ception and a consciousness, will find an explanation of it in Wivst Principles, § 26. 
*° First Principles, Part I. chapter iv. 
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And here this contrast between the positivist view and my own 
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and towards ourselves in the same relation as an anthropomorphic 
Creator was supposed to stand, bears a like relation with it not only 
to human thought but to human feeling: the gradual replacement of 
a Power allied to humanity in certain traits, by a Power which we 
cannot say is thus allied, leaves unchanged certain of the sentiments 
comprehended under the name religious. Though I have argued that 
in ascribing to the Unknowable Cause of things such human attributes 
as emotion, will, and intelligence, we are using words which, when 
thus applied, have no corresponding ideas ; yet I have also argued that 
we are just as much debarred from denying as we are from affirming 
such attributes ; *° since, as ultimate analysis brings us everywhere to 
alternative impossibilities of thought, we are shown that beyond the 
phenomenal order of things, our ideas of possible and impossible 
are irrelevant. Nothing has been said which requires me to change 
this view: neither Mr. Harrison’s statement that ‘to make a 
religion out of the Unknowable is far more extravagant than to 
make it out of the Equator,’ nor Sir James Stephen’s description of 
the Unknowable as ‘like a gigantic soap-bubble not burst but blown 
thinner and thinner till it has become absolutely imperceptible,’ seems 
to me applicable. One who says that because the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed, cannot in any way be 
brought within the limits of human consciousness, it therefore ap- 
proaches to a nonentity, seems to me like one who says of a vast 
number that because it passes all possibility of enumeration it 
is like nething, which is also innumerable. Once more, when 
implying that the Infinite and Eternal Energy manifested alike 
within us and without us, and to which we must ascribe not 
only the manifestations themselves but the law of their order, 
will hereafter continue to be, under its transfigured form, an object 
of religious sentiment ; I have implied that whatever components of 
this sentiment disappear, there must ever survive those which are 
appropriate to the consciousness of a Mystery that cannot be fathomed 
and a Power that is omnipresent. Mr. Harrison and Sir James Stephen 
have said nothing to invalidate this position. Lastly, let me point 
out that I am not concerned to show what effect religious sentiment, 
as hereafter thus modified, will have as a moral agent ; though Mr. 
Harrison, by ridiculing the supposition that it will ‘make good men 
and women,’ seems to imply that I have argued, or am bound to argue, 
that it will do this. If he will refer to the Data of Ethics and other 
books of mine, he will find that modifications of human nature, past 
and future, I ascribe in the main to the continuous operation of 
surrounding social conditions and entailed habits of life; though past 
forms of the religious consciousness have exercised, and future forms 
will I believe exercise, co-operative influences.*! 


% First Principles, § 31. 3 Data of Ethics, § 62. 
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How, then, does the case stand? Under‘ Retrospect’ IF aimed to | 
show how the religious consciousness arose ; and under ‘ Prospect,’ 
what of this consciousness must remain when criticism has done its 
utmost. My opponents would have succeeded had they shown, 
(1) that it did not arise as alleged; or (2) that some other conscious- 
ness would remain; or (3) that no consciousness would remain. They | 


it i ae 


Sat 


have done none of these things. Looking at the general results, it 7 

seems to me that while the things I have said have not been disproved, © 

the things which have been disproved are things I have not said. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
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EGYPT’S PROPER FRONTIER. 


A tone and lingering disease aggravated by the complications 
resulting from unskilful treatment must assume either a chronic 
character or will terminate in some acute development. The 
ignorant practitioner, startled at the unexpected crisis, seeks safety in 
a ‘consultation,’ which too frequently is a prelude to the death of an 
exhausted patient. Egypt has represented the ‘ sick man’ under the 
baleful care of a British physician, who is now about to summon the 
assistance of professional advisers at a consultation, or conference. 
The European doctors will naturally inquire into the nature of the 
malady, and the treatment that has been pursued, before they can 
form a diagnosis; they will of course disagree respecting the past, 
present, and future course, and they will eventually quarrel among 
themselves. In the meantime the exhausted patient will be sinking. 

Common sense (unprofessional) would suggest that, before all 
active interference, it is necessary to study the physical constitution 
of the sick man, and to prescribe accordingly such drugs and nourish- 
ment as shall be easily assimilated, and be compatible with his weak 
condition. A multitude of doctors would be fatal to the reputation 
of the original medical attendant, and would be dangerous to the 
patient. 

There can be little doubt that Egypt is the victim of quack 
remedies and bungling charlatanism. Regardless of the difference 
between Egyptians and ourselves, we have attempted to thrust down 
their throats the blessings of a British administration; we have 
stuffed into the mouth of an Arab baby the tough beefsteak of an 
English ploughman, and we wonder that the infant chokes! The 
first great error committed by the British Government was the 
assumption of supreme authority after Tel-el-Kebir, unless we were 
prepared to accept entire responsibility. We found Egypt at that 
period as helpless as a baby in arms; we took it as a child of our own, 
and the Khedive represented our adoption ; we declured that we should 
protect him, re-establish his authority, re-organise his military forces, 
reform the abuses of his country, introduce a liberal form of govern- 
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ment, insure the liberty of the people by a representative assembly, 
and, in fact, that we should quickly exhibit the invigorating effect of 
Liberal institutions grafted from the British oak upon the Egyptian 
date-palm. Such a graft was a botanical impossibility. Such a 
policy was an absurd attempt at Quixotic endeavour to change the 
skin of the Ethiopian—to harness the horse and the camel in the 
same chariot. Nevertheless, the world was essured that the mighty 
magician who directed the destinies of Ireland and Great Britain, 
whose touch was certain of success, would, in the case of Egypt, 
equally succeed ; our child the Khedive would be nursed until, in- 
vigorated by our protection, and instructed in British policy, he 
would be able to rule his loving subjects, who, grateful to England 
as their protector and liberator from long years of thraldom, would 
regard their ruler as the offspring of England’s intervention. The 
British forces would then retire from Egypt—the dust watered by the 
tears of a grateful population ; the Khedive, strengthened by British 
tutorship, and hallowed by our influence, would be venerated by all 
those various races of Mahommedans beneath his rule who only 
waited for the retirement of British bayonets to display their loyalty. 
But, although we had adopted the Khedive as our own child rescued 
from the torrent of rebellion, as the infant Moses had been snatched 
from the waters of the Nile, we qualified and chilled our patronage 
by an ostentatious repudiation of all responsibility. We compelled 
him to administer the affairs of Egypt according to our dictation, 
leaving him no choice, and destroying all liberty of action, at the 
same time that we attempted to Anglicise all Egyptian institutions, 
which would evoke the hatred of the governing classes against their 
passive ruler who had submitted to our usurpation. 

Instead of gaining the confidence of the Khedive and Egyptian 
people, we insured the loss of confidence by declaring our intention 
of evacuation, at the same time that we exhibited the maximum 
degree of despotism in our uninvited administration, accompanied 
by the selfish cry of ‘no responsibility. Every Egyptian, from the 
Khedive downwards, knew that if we disclaimed responsibility we 
had no right to our position in Egypt ; we had subverted all native 
rule, destroyed the authority of the Khedive, and by that destruc- 
tion of his power we had brought him into contempt throughout the 
whole of his dominions, thus rendering it impossible for him to 
govern should we evacuate the country ; at the same time we shirked 
the onus of our ‘ responsibility.’ We can hardly blame the Egyptians 
for a disbelief in our sincerity. If we had honestly intended to 
restore the authority of the Khedive, we should have lost no oppor- 
tunity in strengthening his position and insuring his respect ; but, as 
we studiously abstracted every vestige of power, and fettered every 
attempt at action, our Ministerial declarations of disinterested friend- 
ship have been regarded by European Powers, and by Egyptians, with 
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equal suspicion, as diplomatic utterances that cloak an undeveloped 
policy. It is needless to recapitulate the long series of events 
which have led tothe present disastrous condition of Egyptian affairs : 
neither do I wish to attack a Government which is already assailed 
by a defection of their own supporters ; but there can be no contradic- 
tion to the humiliating fact that our interference in Egypt has re- 
sulted in a miserable failure, and that the reputation of Great Britain 
has suffered in exact proportion to our vacillating policy and absence 
of determination. 

Events of the gravest importance have occurred in such rapid 
succession that the public mind is apt to overlook the links in the 
chain of sequences, and to lose sight of the great starting-point 
which determined the course of the Soudan insurrection, and directed 
its extension towards Lower Egypt. In the early portion of 1883 
the provinces of Darfur and Kordofan were in successful rebellion 
under the leadership of the Mahdi; several large detachments of 
Government troops had been cut to pieces, the capital Obeid was 
invested, and various garrisons were surrounded by overwhelming 
forces. It will be remembered that Darfur and Kordofan are west 
of the White Nile, and completely separated from other portions cf 
Central Soudan. 

The revolt was not confined to those provinces ; but the emissaries 
of the Mahdi had stirred up the malcontents of Senaar upon the 
borders of the Blue Nile, comprising the large area between that 
river and the White Nile, to their confluence at Khartoum. A ford 
at a shallow portion of the White Nile, about a hundred miles south 
of Khartoum, enabled the rebels to cross the river during the low 
period of its waters, and thereby to keep up a communication be- 
tween the Senaar province and Kordofan. At that time an excellent 
officer, Abd-el-Kader Pasha, was appointed Governor-General of the 
Soudan, and he immediately commenced active operations against the 
rebels in Senaar. 

There can be little doubt that the Soudan insurrection, although 
due to certain causes, would never have attained its vast proportions 
had England from the commencement of her intervention declared 
her determination to enforce obedience to the Khedive’s rule. If 
Arabi and his fellows had been shot after trial by court-martial when 
the Khedive was restored to authority by the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
the example would have exhibited a'measurable effect throughout the 
Soudan ; but Arabi was in the eyes of all Egyptians pardoned, as his 
punishment was commuted to banishment in Ceylon, a country known 
to them as an earthly Paradise, where fruits and flowers, undying 
vegetation, with coffee and beautiful houris, were the indigenous pro- 
ductions. In this lovely exile, Arabi the rebel received a liberal allow- 
ance of money, in addition to a residence, from the authority against 
which he had openly rebelled. Such a reward for insurrection could 
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have no other effect than the degradation of the Khedive, as it was 
thoroughly understood that. England had interfered to stay the hand 
of justice, and had in fact disarmed the authority which should have 
been upheld. ‘ The rebels were not shot because the English Govern- 
ment determined that the Khedive should not shoot them—that was 
the proof given to the Khedive’s subjects of the restoration of his 
authority! With such an example the revolt in the Soudan was 
stimulated and encouraged. 

At that time Lord Dufferin was sent from Constantinople to 
examine and to report upon the state of Egypt, and to draw up a 
plan for a general reform and for the future administration of the 
country. I do not presume to criticise that able and most interesting 
report, the result of vast research and devotion to a task most diffi- 
cult, by a man who is universally respected; but I could not help 
blending with my admiration for the performer a wish that he might 
play a melody of his original composition upon his own instrument, 
instead of a tune to special order. The only adverse remark that I 
have ever heard in Egypt by Egyptians of all classes concerning 
Lord Dufferin was, that he turned his back and departed from the 
country, instead of remaining to work out or modify the plans which 
he had arranged for the new administration, and which he alone 
could guide to assured success. He was the perfection of an able 
physician, who gilded the bitter pill, and induced his patient to 
swallow it by persuasion, instead of thrusting it down his throat with 
the rough ‘end of an umbrella. If the British Ministry, in their 
accurate and intimate acquaintance with the Soudan, had determined 
that it was a worthless incumbrance, in fact a mortified excrescence 
that should be dislodged and amputated for the well-being of the 
Egyptian body, why did not Lord Dufferin receive orders to that effect ? 
How was it that his policy was sanctioned in permitting General 
Hicks and seven British officers to start from Cairo upon a special 
mission to command the Khedive’s forces in the Soudan, for the 
express purpose of suppressing the insurrection by force of arms ? 
There must have been a doubt, a vacillation, or some vague uncer- 
tainty of purpose on the part of our authorities when the lamented 
Hicks was commissioned to his doom, as a mysterious distinction was 
attempted to be defined between one portion of Egypt and.another : 
in the one, British influence was to be supreme; in the other, British 
interference was to be avoided. General Hicks and his British staff 
were permitted to engage in the Soudan, where British interference 
was to be avoided ; and, in pursuance of that policy, no British officers 
upon the active list were permitted to accept service. These finely 
drawn distinctions were satisfactory to the conscience of our own 
Government, but they could be hardly understood by the Egyptians, 
who merely credited their own senses when regarding British officers 
en route to the Soudan. 
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It is only fair to Lord Dufferin to explain that General Hicks 
was allowed to engage upon this special service upon the distinct 
understanding that the operations were to be confined to the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection in Senaar, and that no operations were to be 
undertaken, either in Darfur or Kordofan, or anywhere west of the 
White Nile. At the same time I entertained most gloomy forebod- 
ings, as from my experience of the people and localities I felt certain 
that Hicks would be drawn into a wider field, and that, if once he 
should be engaged in hostilities within the Soudan, it would be im- 
possible to define a limit to his advance. I exerted myself to the 
utmost, in the hope of persuading the authorities to abandon the 
useless provinces of Darfur and Kordofan, already lost to Egypt by 
successful insurrection, and to consolidate the power of the Govern- 
ment by the suppression of the revolt in Senaar, a reform in the 
administration, and a definition of a new western frontier upon the 
line of the White Nile. Had this policy been pursued, there would 
have been an end to the Soudan revolt. 

Abd-el-Kader Pasha attacked the rebels in Senaar by an advance 
from the Blue Nile—according to a preconcerted plan—while Hicks 
advanced by the White Nile to intercept their retreat if defeated. 
Abd-el-Kader was victorious; the rebels, as was expected, fell back 
across the Peninsula in retreat towards Kordofan, and were engaged 
by Hicks upon the east bank of the White Nile, who defeated them 
with considerable toss. The Senaar revolt was crushed, and nothing 
remained but to reform the administration, punish ringleaders, re- 
dress real grievances, and insure the future security of the country 
by the establishment of military posts in communication with Khar- 
toum. The game was won, and the Government was re-established on 
the east of the White Nile; while the worthless provinces Darfur 
and Kordofan might be abandoned to the followers of the Mahdi, 
hemmed in upon the east by the well defined and easily defended 
boundary, the river. 

The extraordinary attitude of England in Egypt, which assumed 
the supreme controi over Lower Egypt, but repudiated all connection 
with the Soudan, was certain to entail confusion at the moment when 
co-operation would be most important. It was necessary that ex- 
treme attention should be concentrated upon the affairs of the 
Soudan; but as the British authorities had received instructions 
from Downing Street to abstain from all active interference, at the 
same time that they were absolutely ignorant of the gravity of the 
Mahdi movement, the direction of affairs was left to the Egyptian 
Minister of War, assisted, or confused, by occasional advice from 
the British authorities in Cairo, such advice being powerful, but 
unofficial. 

General Hicks, who had now obtained supreme military com- 
mand in the Soudan through the intervention of the British repre- 
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sentative in Egypt (although we discarded all ideas of responsibility), 
was in constant communication by telegraph and post with Sir 
Evelyn Wood and Sir Edward Malet, at the same time that his 
official instructions could only be received from the native Minister 
of War. This state of affairs was the root of the calamities that have 
befallen Egypt, as the indecision of our Government, and the morbid 
fear of incurring responsibility by accepting action in the Soudan, 
which thereby resulted in divided counsels, and thrust upon the 
Khedive the onus of the Southern rebellion, encouraged the Minister 
of War to independent action; he ordered General Hicks to prepare 
an expedition for the reconquest of Kordofan. 

That was the moment when England should have interfered and 
should have placed her veto upon the contemplated movement. It 
was distinctly understood by Lord Dufferin, when General Hicks was 
permitted to accept his command, that operations were to be confined 
to the east bank of the White Nile; therefore the subsequent in- 
structions for the invasion of Kordofan were absolutely opposed to 
the terms of the General’s engagement. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that the British Government had no 
power of intervention in the affairs of the Soudan; this has been 
since proved by the despotic order on the part of England—that the 
entire Soudan should be abandoned! The real truth was that our 
Government knew nothing about that enormous territory, and under- 
stood still less concerning the various races that composed the Sou- 
danese : our authorities had assumed supreme power in Lower Egypt, 
and they disregarded the importance of the Soudan, and the move- 
ments of the fanatical insurrection which had already wrested Darfur 
and Kordofan from the rule of the Khedive. General Hicks was 
permitted to accept his instructions from the Egyptian Minister of 
War for the invasion of Kordofan. 

Under those circumstances it would be natural to expect extreme 
solicitude on the part of our authorities for the fate of the Hicks 
expedition, as the military resources of the Soudan had been strained 
to the utmost in providing an army of nearly 12,000 men to march 
through an enemy’s country 230 miles from the White Nile, over 
deserts of sand and mimosa-bush, devoid of any water supply beyond 
the ordinary wells at distant intervals. 

Personally, I felt certain of disaster; but what was the opinion of 
the British authorities in Egypt? Some weeks after General Hicks 
had left his base, and nothing had been heard of his army—then 
marching over the desolate waste into the enemy’s stronghold, with- 
out posts to establish any communication with the rear—when the 
minds of all authorities should have been sharpened by anxiety, no 
person in Cairo appeared to entertain the slightest apprebension of 
danger to Hicks’s force. No British authority’appeared to compre- 
hend the risks of the situation, or, in fact, to trouble their heads 
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-about General Hicks and his Kordofan expedition. England had no 
responsibility attached to her: she had positively disclaimed all con- 
nection with Soudan affairs ; if Hicks chose to go into Kordofan, that 
was his affair—and in case of failure the responsibility would rest with 
the Khedive. Should he succeed and relieve Obeid, crush the 
Mahdi, rescue the beleaguered garrisons, re-establish the Government, 
-&e., the glory would of course belong to England, as Hicks was an 
Englishman in command, and there were half a dozen British officers 
upon his staff. 

So complacent were our authorities in Cairo, and so thoroughly 
contented with the position of affairs in Egypt, that the British 
representative advised the English Government to withdraw the 
‘British forces, as their presence was no longer necessary. Sir Evelyn 
Wood was prepared to guarantee security with the native army under 
his own command. 

The orders for the withdrawal of the British army of occupation 
had actually been issued, when suddenly the announcement by tele- 
graph from Khartoum struck consternation throughout all classes of 
Europeans—General Hicks and his entire force of 10,000 men had 
been annihilated! Only one European remained alive; he was a 
‘German, now a prisoner in the hands of the victorious Mahdi. 

It is impossible to produce a more positive and glaring proof of 
the misconception of Soudan affairs by the British authorities. 
“Would any person who was acquainted with the recent history of the 
Soudan revolt have thought so lightly of Hicks’s expedition ? About 
9,000 Government troops had previously been destroyed by the 
Mahdi’s army, therefore an advance with 10,000 men across 230 
miles of desert to attack an enemy that was encouraged by a series 
of successes, and that enemy upon their own ground, would have 
been a serious enterprise for the highly disciplined troops of England ; 
but the army of poor Hicks was mainly composed of those cowardly 
Egyptians who had thrown down their arms and bolted at the sudden 
appearance of British helmets above the parapets of Tel-el-Kebir. 
That abject material had been so distrusted, that when the battalions 
were sent from Cairo to Souakim, they were not even supplied with 
arms until they had arrived at their destination. With this force 
Hicks was marching to certain destruction ; and, nevertheless, the 
British authorities in Cairo recommended the British Government to 
withdraw the army of occupation without waiting for the news of 
Hicks’s victory or defeat! There has seldom been a more tragic 
scene of unnecessary sacrifice. I knew poor Hicks, who was a good 
officer, and a man who had done long service for his country. He 
died unnecessarily, because we (England) shirked responsibility-—a 
poor consolation for the widow and her children. 

What was the immediate result of this great miscarriage of 
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diplomacy, and this ignorance of modern geography? It was the 
usual sequence to disaster in the degenerate days of England. There 
was the humiliating trumpet-call ‘ Retreat !"—*‘ Abandon the Soudan: 
that worthless incumbrance which is an incubus upon the resources 
of Egypt !’—* Evacuate the garrisons ! ’—* Let the poor people who are 
righteously struggling for their freedom shake off the fetters of 
Egyptian despotism ! ’"—‘ Give all tribes their independence ! ’—‘ Re- 
store the liberty which they enjoyed before the hated Turk set foot 
upon their soil and quenched the spark of patriotism !’ 

These were simply hypocritical exclamations to conceal our 
cowardice. We cared nothing for the Soudanese, and still less for 
the Egyptian troops under the lamented Hicks, as we had ourselves 
been firing shrapnel into them a few months before at Tel-el-Kebir. 
Whether they were killed by us or by the Mahdi made very little differ- 
ence. We (i.e. the British Government) were only determined to keep 
out of hot water, if possible: the Soudan was boiling hot, therefore we 
insisted upon abandonment. ‘Suppose, for a moment, the possibility 
of British responsibility !—we should be led into a war with the 
Soudan races, in a limitless area, without any more definite policy 
than we had in Lower Egypt. The idea could not be entertained. 
Hicks’s disaster was a bad business, but it was a chance of war: thank 
God, we were not responsible! The Soudan must be given up, 
evacuated, abandoned, otherwise we should be compromised by some 
unforeseen complications. The Mahdi must be left to “stew in his 
own juice”: we were in a tolerable stew already, and must be cautious 
not to incur responsibility that would involve us perhaps in military 
interference.’ 

This was the situation when Cherif Pasha, the Khedive’s minister, 
resolved to enlist a few regiments of Turks to assure the safety of 
Khartoum, as he rightly assumed that the destruction of General 
Hicks would be the signal for a widespread insurrection throughout 
the entire area of the Soudan, and it was necessary to check the first 
impulse of the movement by a superior force. 

England had ostentatiously declared her policy of non-interven- 
tion in the Soudan; she had certainly permitted the Hicks expedi- 
tion, but she was sheltered by her declaration from the onus of 
responsibility. In spite of this impenetrable shield, which had 
served her purpose up to the hour of panic, the nerves of Downing 
Street were startled by the exhibition of independent action on the 
part of the minister of the Khedive ; although we had been passive 
before the Hicks disaster, we became active immediately that retreat 
exhibited discretion. 

That better part of valour has been conspicuous in British policy 
during the last few years, and the honour of the British arms has 
been more than equalled by the agility of the British heels, which 
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has scarcely raised our political reputation. At the moment when 
Egypt, stung to the quick by the Mahdi’s victory, determined upon 
revenge, the actual ruler was discovered to be in - ‘owning Street, by 
a peremptory mandate to the Khedive to escape from his difficulty 
by the total abandonment of the Soudan. In vain the hapless 
Khedive protested, and his minister, Cherif Pasha, refused to obey a 
despotic order from a foreign power to dismember his master’s 
empire: the fiat had gone forth, and Egyptians and the world should 
see who was the true dictator. British bayonets were at hand to 
support the British dictum. The Khedive was helpless; he whose 
authority we were to re-establish by our presence in Egypt was 
rendered ridiculous in the eyes of his own people by the direct inter- 
vention of the British Government. Cherif Pasha and the Ministry 
resigned rather than yield to the bitter humiliation. 

It is possible that Cherif Pasha reflected upon the suave utter- 
ances of Lord Dufferin, and recalled the paragraph in the ‘ Conclu- 
sion’ of his able Report as contrasted with the tyranny now suddenly 
exhibited on the part of England :— 


The very fact of our having endowed the country with representative institu- 
tions is a proof of our disinterestedness. It is the last thing we should have done 
had we desired to retain its government in leading-strings; for however irresistible 
may be the control of a protecting power when brought to bear upon a feeble 
autocracy, its imperative character disappears in the presence of a popular assembly. 
The behests of the agent are at once confronted with the non possumus of the 
minister. 


Cherif Pasha’s ‘non possuivus’ was answered by a despatch from 
Downing Street politely informing the Khedive’s Government that, if 
the Egyptian Ministry declined to obey orders, another Ministry 
would be constituted that would be compelled to obedience. This 
despotic warning was in strange contrast to Lord Dufferin’s Report, 
p. 69 :— 


Some persons are inclined to advise Egypt to withdraw altogether from the 
Soudan and her other acquisitions in that region; but she can hardly be expected 
to acquiesce in such a policy. Possessing the lower ranges of the Nile, she is 
naturally inclined to claim dominion along its entire course; and when it is 
remembered that the territories in question, if properly developed, are capable ot 
producing inexhaustible supplies of sugar and cotton, we cannot be surprised at 
her unwillingness to abandon them, 


Iam now endeavouring to prove my assertion that the present 
calamities of Egypt are the result of our want of determination in 
accepting the responsibility of the whole of the empire instead of 
confining that responsibility to a small portion. It was absolutely 
impossible to limit our power of interference after our declaration in 
favour of a radical reform of the administration; the Soudan was 
as thoroughly an integral part of Egypt as Scotland is of Great 
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Britain, and the folly of our attempt to restrict our action to the 
confines of an unmarked frontier has been made painfully apparent 
in the subsequent necessity of military intervention. The boundary 
of the so-called Soudan was to British intelligence undefined ; at the 
same moment that we disclaimed responsibility for its administration, 
we declared that it was beyond the scope of our control; but, imme- 
diately after the calamity of Hicks’s annihilation, we did interfere, 
most forcibly, by insisting upon its abandonment as a worthless 
incumbrance. 

It will be interesting to inquire concerning the date at which 
this discovery was made—so quickly after the defeat of Hicks—and 
to ask how it was that Lord Dufferin had not reported this worthless 
quality of the Soudan in his exhaustive Report. We turn accordingly 
to page 70 of that interesting document, and, instead of finding a 
condemnation of the territory, we are refreshed by the following 
description :— 


In the expectation that the fresh efforts about to be made (Ilicks’s expedition) 
will result in the restoration of tranquillity, a plan should be carefully considered 
for the future administration of the country. Hitherto it has caused a continual 
drain on the resources of the Egyptian exchequer. The first step necessary is the 
construction of a railway from Souakim to Berber, or, what perhaps would be still 
more advisable, to Shendy on the Nile. Another scheme of railway communication 
has been proposed down the Nile valley, but it has many disadvantages. The 
promoters of the Souakim route maintain that the construction of their line would 
bring Cairo within six and a half days of Khartoum, the time required to run from 
Souakim to Berber on the Nile being only sixteen hours, and that the cost would 
be under a million and a half. The completion of this enterprise would at once 
change all the elements of the problem. Instead of being a burden on the Egyptian 
exchequer, these equatorial provinces ought to become, with anything like good 
management, a source of wealth to the Government. What has hitherto prevented 
their development has been the difficulty of getting machinery into the country, 
and of conveying its cotton, sugar, and other natural products to the sea. The 
finances of the Soudan once rehabilitated, the provincial administration would no 
longer be forced to visit its subjects with those heavy exactions which have been in 
all probability at the bottom of the present disturbances, and the natural expansion 
of commerce would eventually extend the benefits of civilisation for some distance 
through the surrounding regions. I apprehend, however, that it would be wise on 
the part of Egypt to abandon Darfour, and perhaps a part of Kordofan, and to be 
content with maintaining her jurisdiction in the provinces of Khartoum and 
Senaar. 


A perusal of the foregoing statesmanlike views will naturally 
contrast most unfavourably with the rash and panic-stricken deter- 
mination of the British authorities to abandon the Soudan, and to 
declare it worthless simply because General Hicks was suddenly 
defeated in an attempt at a forlorn hope. 

From a personal experience of nine years in the Soudan, I agree 
with every word that I have quoted from Lord Dufferin’s Report ; at 
the same time I ask the question which may be repeated by many 
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others: ‘If Lord Dufferin was specially instructed to examine into 
the affairs of Egypt and to report upon its future development, why 
was his valuable advice so completely ignored by his successor ?’ 
Why was his scheme of reform, that was so carefully planned, un- 
fruitful in practical results? Because it was worked by others, instead 
of being conducted by himself. He kindly presented me with a copy 
of his Report when in Egypt on the 26th of April, 1883. In my 
acknowledgment, copied upon the back of that document, I find this 
forecast of the future :— 

Although I fully understand the delicacy that is necessary to avoid offence in 
many diplomatic quarters, I feel confident that the present reform, although so ably 
planned, will gradually dissolve through the hostile inertia of the Egyptians, which 
is more difficult to combat than active resistance. Another act will follow the 
rising of the curtain, and the final scene of the drama will be that in which the 
‘masterful hand of a Resident’ will represent the authority of England, and ‘ bend 
everything to his will ’—that will be the new birth that will secure the prosperity 
of Egypt, if that Resident shall be yourself.’ I trust our Government will insist 
upon the railway development of the Soudan, without which it will be a heavy 
millstone upon the neck of Egypt. 

It may be asked, ‘ Why did you expect the “ hostile inertia of the 
Egyptians” if Lord Dufferin was such a favourite?’ The answer is 
simple: it would be the natural result that all Egyptians should 
regard us as intrusive foreigners, moreover Christians, who by force 
of arms had turned out Arabi the usurper, but that we ourselves had 
usurped his vacant seat, and that we had set up the Khedive, against 
whom the whole country was only recently in revolt, to rule Egyptians 
according to European ideas of administration. In fact, the Khedive 
would be expected to Europeanise his laws and customs, to all of 
which Egyptians would be opposed, as innovations hateful to Mahom- 
medans. At the same time, we had assured not only Egypt, but the 
world, ‘ that our occupation would be only temporary: that we should 
reform the abuses of the past, and when our political tree should 
have borne the expected fruit, we should depart in peace, leaving the 
Khedive to rule as the symbol of our power, as a Christian legacy to 
a Mussulman population,’ 

Any person conversant with the rulers and the inhabitants of 
Egypt must have known the absolute certainty of ‘ hostile inertia.’ 
The Egyptians would, of course, look forward to the time of our 
promised departure, and they would passively submit to any adminis- 
tration that we might thin’; proper to inflict upon them. ‘ Inshallah’ 
(please God), ‘ they will go at last, after which we shall return to our 
own customs,’ would be their inward ejaculation, and human nature 
would be strange indeed if Egyptians should have welcomed our 
interference with their laws and usages after we had exhibited our 
friendship by the destruction of Alexandria, and the s] ughter of 
several thousand of their people at Tel-el-Kebir. At the same time 
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that we expected to establish our permanent influence, we assured 
them ‘that we were only on a visit!’ Lord Dufferin was only on a 
visit; everything was the same, and there could be no confidence, as 
there was no assured permanence or stability. 

There was only one chance of success, ‘if Lord Dufferin had him- 
self remained to watch over, and guide the administration he had 
framed.’ His tiny craft is well known upon the Bosphorus, in which, 
without the help of any individual, he trusts himself in boisterous 
weather to the dangerous waters of the Straits; it is his delight to 
challenge the rough eddies, and, unaided, to wrestle with the blasts 
that suddenly burst from the mountains and keep the sailor ever on 
the alert. That is his own boat, and he is skilled in the manage- 
ment of the helm and sails ; he can ease off the sheet to a fair breeze, 
or bring her sharp up to a coming squall, or let all fly in case of ab- 
solute necessity; but should a solitary and inexperienced stranger be 
the unfortunate occupant of this handy cockle-shell, ‘found drowned ’ 
would be the verdict upon his body. In Egypt, Lord Dufferin would 
have sailed his administrative vessel with equal skill: it was a craft 
of his own construction, and required peculiar management in the 
uncertain eddies of political intrigue. Unfortunately the skiff was 
steered from Downing Street, and it is now bottom uppermost in the 
Nile waters, while ‘found drowned’ is the world’s verdict upon the 
British policy. The greatest fault committed by the British Govern- 
ment was the neglect of Lord Dufferin’s advice concerning the 
Soudan—that is the rock upon which they have capsized their craft. 
He counselled development ; the Government insisted upon abandon- 
ment. If he had been allowed to remain in Egypt, we should have 
seen prosperity instead of adversity, and England would have been 
considered as a friend, instead of being regarded as an enemy. He 
would have modified his policy according to the requirements of the 
moment and the necessities of the situation, and would have steered 
us clear of the complications which have embarrassed our future 
influence. 

I have heard Lord Dufferin blamed for permitting General Hicks 
to engage in the Soudan; but I feel confident that, had he remained 
in Egypt, the advance into Kordofan would not have been permitted. 
If Hicks had remained in Senaar, as was originally intended, there 
would have been peace in Khartoum at the present moment, and the 
cowardly idea of abandonment would never have been suggested to 
our authorities. I have endeavoured to explain that the great diffi- 
culty of the present hour is due to misconception on the part of 
the British Government of the importance of the Mahdi’s movement, 
which culminated in the massacre of Hicks, the result of which was 
a general insurrection. The policy of abandonment was forced down 
the throat of the Khedive, and General Gordon was sent to secure 
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‘the retreat of the various garrisons of the Soudan throughout an area 
of seventeen degrees of latitude and ten of longitude, separated from 
Lower Egypt by deserts that would be impassable should the disloyal 
Arabs have driven off their camels and thereby have destroyed all 
means of transport. 

The mission of General Gordon in a time of open rebellion, alone 
and unaided, was worse than a cruel blunder. Had he been supported 
by an army of 5,000 men, he would have accomplished his work suc- 
cessfully. No man could have been better fitted for the task ; but, 
without military force to prove the earnest intentions of the Govern- 
ment, Gordon’s position was like Daniel’s in the lions’ den. I do 
not think the lions will devour him, as I bave implicit faith in his 
fighting capacity ; and now that the Nile has risen at Khartoum, he 
will be able to use his steamers, fitted as gun-vessels, to purge the 
river from the rebels. It will be impossible for the enemy to resist 
these gunboats, which will capture every denomination of craft that 
floats upon the Blue Nile. All vessels in that country are built of 
soont (Acacia arabica), which is invaluable as fuel. General Gor- 
don will break up his captures to supply his engines, reserving only 
the newest ships to convey corn and supplies from his forays on the 
river’s banks to headquarters at Khartoum. Such active service 
will keep his troops in good spirits, until succour shall arrive from 
the expedition which we trust is now being organised for his relief. 
This is the acknowledged duty of Great Britain, and J therefore 
venture to assume that the expedition is an actual fact. 

We will accordingly look forward to the day when Khartoum shall 
have been re-established as the seat of government, and the in- 
surrection suppressed. What is then to be the policy of Egypt? If 
the Khedive shall still possess the questionable advantage of British 
tuition, what shall we advise ? 

Lord Dufferin suggested the development of the Soudan, at the 
time when the British Government was dependent upon his guidance. 
This policy was accepted, as Hicks was permitted to advance; but it 
was suddenly reversed because the Hicks army was defeated and the 
Soudan was in great danger. If, therefore, Khartoum shall be 
relieved and the rebellion shall be crushed, that danger which reversed 
our policy will have disappeared ; we shall be in absolute possession 
in overwhelming force. 

Shall we, accordingly, return to the original policy advocated by 
Lord-Dufferin ; or shall we persevere in that miserable determination 
to yield Khartoum, and to contract the Egyptian frontier to the 
limits of Wady Halfa or Assouan ? 

I declare in the most positive language that it is impossible for 
Egypt to abandon Khartoum, Senaar, and those Central Provinces 
of the Soudan that should be known in future as Upper Egypt. 
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The following reasons I submit to the consideration of all those who 
take a real interest in the welfare of Egypt, and in the future deve- 
lopment of those fertile lands which have for so many age. sent down 
their soil in the annual inundations to form the delta of Egypt 
Proper. 

In the first place we must consider our true position in our rela- 
tions with the Khedive. If we are sincerely anxious for the success. 
of our administration in Egypt, and if we honestly intend to abide 
by our declarations of a disinterested policy, we must sympathise 
with the feelings of the Egyptian people, and, instead of insulting 
their prejudices, we should endeavour to gain their confidence. We 
have insulted their prejudices and entirely lost their confidence by 
the tyranny we exhibited in compelling the Khedive to abandon 
Khartoum and the Soudan. We should therefore, if possible, regain 
that confidence by exhibiting a true appreciation of the difficulty, 
and by assisting Egypt to suppress the insurrection; after which, we 
should modify the declared policy of abandonment, and consult the 
wishes of the Khedive and his advisers respecting the future of 
Khartoum. 

Khartoum is a name that is known among the wildest savages of 
equatorial Africa who never heard of Paris or of London; to them it 
is the centre of all that is great, and it is the capital of everything. 
The abandonment of Khartoum would, in their estimation, be the 
disruption of a central power, which would imply impotence. The 
slave-hunters have been suppressed by the authority from Khartoum, 
and the force required for that suppression has emanated from 
that centre of strength and government ; if, therefore, Khartoum 
should be abandoned, the protection that was the support of loyal 
tribes of the interior would have been withdrawn, the supporting 
power would have been overthrown, and the slave-hunters would 
again be in the ascendant. The result would be immediate: those 
tribes which had been faithful to the Government would become the 
first victims to those who had been against the Government; a 
general anarchy would ensue, and the loyal would be sacrificed to the 
slave-gangs which had been kept in subjection by the Imperial 
forces. The slave trade would be renewed with tenfold vigour, as no 
power would remain to curb the atrocities of the traders. This 
deplorable situation would render impossible all future attempts at 
government, as the natives would have lost all confidence of support : 
they would have seen that the loyal had been sacrificed by the aban- 
donment of the Government upon which they had depended for pro- 
tection, while those who had openly defied the laws had triumphed 
by rebellion. All the good results of the last five-and-twenty years 
of exploration and energetic action against the slave trade would 
have been entirely dissipated, and the end of the long struggle would 
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have yielded victory to the wrongdoers. The work of sixty-four 
years since the conquest of the Soudan by Mehemet Ali Pasha would 
have been utterly destroyed, and the Soudan would relapse into the 
frightful barbarism described by Bruce a hundred years ago. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that any Soudan races are capable of self- 
government. If we refuse this to Ireland, how can we expect a 
better result from ignorant barbarians, who would extinguish all pro- 
gress by a chronic inter-tribal strife ? 

As local autonomy would be impossible, should Khartoum be 
evacuated by the Egyptian forces, the Soudan, deprived of its capital, 
would resolve into a political chaos, until some superior force should 
take advantage of the general disruption and restore order by mili- 
tary conquest. Abyssinia is dangerously situated as a hostile neigh- 
bour. From the frontier at Gellabat, the march would be a direct 
descent upon Khartoum by the river Rahad and the Blue Nile, through 
a fertile country teeming with supplies. If Khartoum should be 
abandoned by the imperative orders of the British Government, 
Egypt will have abdicated her right, and the country will become an 
easy prey to the first adventurer. If I were a Frenchman I should 
not neglect the opportunity. French officers might assist the King 
of Abyssinia in the organisation of his army for the conquest of 
Khartoum and the fertile provinces of Senaar, Kadarif, and Taka. 
Khartoum and the richest portions of Africa would be annexed to 
Abyssinia. French influence would procure concessions of land to 
various officers in reward for their military services. By degrees, the 
embryo of a French settlement would be established, and, in less time 
than many people would believe, we should discover a rival colony 
firmly rooted at Khartoum. 

It should not be forgotten that a Nilometer at that capital regis- 
ters the daily level of the Nile, which the telegraph transmits to 
Cairo, thus preparing the authorities for the gathering inundation 
about twenty days before the waters reach Lower Egypt. Not only 
will this inestimable result of modern science be lost by the abandon- 
ment of Khartoum, but should a civilised, or even semi-civilised, 
enemy be in possession of that point, the water of the Rahad, Dinder, 
Blue Nile, and the Atbara rivers could be diverted from their course, 
and dispersed throughout the deserts, to the utter ruin and complete 
destruction of Egypt Proper. If those persons who are ignorant of 
the basin of the Nile will refer to the Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
their eyes may be opened to the impossibility of discarding Khar- 
toum and Central Soudan as they would throw away an old hat. 
The rivers I have enumerated are the Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 
which, flooded by the annual rains commencing early in June, rush 
in tumultuous torrents into the main channel of the Nile, and unite 
with the parent stream at only two points—Khartoum, and about 
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twenty-five miles south of Berber at the confluence of the Atbara. 
Both the Blue Nile and the Atbara rivers, which cause the annual 
inundation in Lower Egypt, can be easily diverted from their channels 
by a dam thrown across the bed. The water would accordingly dis- 
perse in all directions, and would eventually become absorbed in the 
desert, in the same manner as the river Gash and many others, whose 
power is unable to cope with the exhaustion of the thirsty sand. 

Both the Blue Nile and the Atbara rivers are peculiarly adapted 
for such an attempt of hostile engineering, as for several hundred 
miles of their course they flow through a level country, and, although 
nearly bank-full during the rainy season, the Atbara is perfectly dry 
from March till June, while the Blue Nile is so shallow that in some 
places it can be forded almost knee-deep. If powerful dams were 
constructed at favourable localities across the channels of those im- 
portant rivers, Egypt would be deprived of the water upon which 
her existence as a country must depend. I have little doubt that 
the seven years of famine that afflicted Egypt in Biblical description 
were occasioned by some interruption of the Abyssinian tributaries, 
as the Ethiopians were the constant enemies of the lower country, 
and it is quite possible that they may have diverted the Atbara from 
its channel. If Joseph had received information of such an attempt, 
he would have wisely purchased and stored all the corn and avail- 
able supplies. 

I consider this geographical fact should alone be sufficient to 
deter England from exerting her assumed despotism in compelling 
the Khedive to abandon Central Soudan against the protests of Cherif 
Pasha and his entire Ministry. It appears incredible that such a 
direct attack upon the spirit of Lord Dufferin’s Report could have 
been made by any British authority who was personally inexperienced 
in the geography of the Soudan. Without native advice or con- 
sultation, but in direct opposition to all native opinion, the order 
was issued, to the utter amazement of the Khedive and all 
Egyptian notables: ‘Khartoum was to be abandoned!’ If, on 
the other hand, a committee had been formed to take into considera- 
tion a scheme for the general rectification of the Egyptian frontier, 
the native authorities from the highest to the lowest would have 
appreciated the necessity. There could be no doubt that a well- 
defined boundary line was essential to the peace and prosperity of 
Upper Egypt or the so-called Soudan ; there was, in fact, no actual 
frontier, and accordingly no security upon the debateable territory 
that nominally formed the border. 

The word ‘Soudan’ had no other meaning than ‘country of 
the blacks,’ and the administration of a limitless area was beyond 
the power of Egypt; it was absolutely necessary to decide upon a 
reform both in the government and of the area that was to be 
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governed, at the time when a formidable insurrection defied the 
efforts of all authority. The proclamation of total abandonment 
could only be explained as a sop to appease the rebels, but all 
persons of experience were aware that it would be universally 
regarded as a confession of inability to govern, and an exhibition of 
imbecility that would drive the wavering into the rebel ranks, and 
destroy all confidence in those who would otherwise have remained 
loyal. 

I have already quoted an extract of an opinion that I expressed 
respecting the Soudan after reading Lord Dufferin’s Report: ‘I 
trust our Government will insist upon the railway development of 
the Soudan, without which it will be a heavy millstone upon the 
neck of Egypt.’ This is the true position. I would prune the tree 
most thoroughly, cut off all useless boughs, and reduce it to fruit- 
bearing proportions. Get rid of the term ‘ Soudan, and thus adhere 
to the verbal declaration of abandonment, but resolve the divisions 
of Egypt into Upper and Lower. 

Strike a line at north latitude 13°. Let the White Nile become 
the western frontier, and abandon Darfur and Kordofan. Khartoum 
will remain the capital of Upper Egypt. The Atbara river will be 
the Abyssinian boundary; Gellabat the frontier town, free of all 
duties, to encourage commerce. Cassala will remain the capital 
of the Taka province. Boghos will be restored to Abyssinia. 

Make a railway from Souakim to the Nile above the last cataract 
south of Shendy, and, instead of abandoning those regions to an 
enemy who may divert the waters of Abyssinian tributaries, make 
use of those rivers for purposes of irrigation, and bring into cultiva- 
tion those fertile lands which once were famous in the Isle of Meroe. 
The whole of that territory from Gellabat, throughout the course of 
the Rahad, Dinder, and Blue Nile, can be converted into a vast field 
of cotton, sugar, wheat, flax, and the most valuable productions. A 
dam across the Atbara river, which would at the same time form the 
railway bridge, would control the waters, and prevent the waste of a 
sudden rush which exhausts the stream by its own impetuosity. 
Canals similar to those innumerable channels of Lower Egypt would 
irrigate the fertile land during the dry season, and would enable boats 
to bring down the produce to the railway stations. Upper Egypt 
thus constituted would become the granary for the supply of England, 
and cotton of the finest quality would be produced in quantities that 
would render us independent of other countries. Such a develop- 
ment would be almost instantly effected, should the means of trans- 
port be afforded by the construction of a railway. 

One of the first duties of a statesman should be development. The 
human being depends upon the conditions of his surroundings: if the 
locality which he inhabits should be wretched and miserable, and God- 
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forsaken in its barrenness, the character of the human inhabitant 
hardens in proportion to the sterility of his country—he becomes a 
thorn in the flesh to those who have to govern. A good minister 
would endeavour to improve the face of nature by the development 
of her scant resources, thereby to ameliorate the condition of the 
inhabitants and to convert the nomad into a useful citizen. The 
Arabs who are now in insurrection are pastoral people, and are 
nomadic from necessity, as they wander with their flocks over an 
enormous area in search of the scarce pasturage which desert valleys 
afford their numerous herds. These people are wild because they 
live and die in desert places; they dislike all government, and 
become dangerous rebels in times of civil disturbance. They are 
warlike and independent from the fact that they have no fixed 
abode, and nothing which would be imperilled by their absence; no 
property beyond their animals, which can be quickly marched to 
distances far from the reach of all authority. 

A good government would endeavour to alter these untoward 
conditions. If the natural sterility of the soil can be improved, if 
fertile land is rendered barren through excessive drought, and could 
be made productive through irrigation, if means of transport can be 
effected to bring within reach of markets commodities which are 
now neglected through immensity of distance, it is the duty of a 
government to arrange the means for a general development that 
shall call into action the energies of all subjects, and raise the 
standard of their character in proportion to the improvement of their 
surroundings, 

The Arabs of the desert would cease to be nomadic if they could 
be assured of pasturage. If the fertile soil of Upper Egypt between 
the Atbara and Blue Nile were supplied with means of irrigation, 
and the new settlers should be protected by a just administration, the 
nomads would quickly exchange their tents of camel-hair for the more 
solid dwelling of a village home, and they would devote themselves 
to agriculture. 

An agricultural population is generally peaceful. Disturbance 
would endanger their possessions, their crops could not be moved. The 
fact of having something to lose is a potent safeguard against civil 
strife, and, in self-defence, the Egyptian Government should endeavour 
to promote the permanent settlement of the Arab tribes in localities 
that would reward their industry. To effect this it will be necessary 
to awaken the resources of the country by irrigation, and by a 
railway from Souakim to the Nile. 

There could not be a better example of the effect produced upon 
a population by an extension of the facilities for cultivation than 
is to be seen in the North-West Provinces of India, where, within 
twenty years, a warlike race has been completely tamed by the influ- 
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ence of agricultural employment, the land being nourished and ren- 
dered profitable by artificial irrigation. The same result would be 
-attained by the development of the Central Soudan in the contracted 
limit of Upper Egypt. 

The policy of the British Government is inscrutable, but the 
interests of Egypt are plain to all those experienced in the country. 
The insurrection of the Soudan must be stamped out. England 
must effect this, as she has assumed the direction of the Egyptian 
administration; otherwise there will be anarchy in the Delta. 
‘When peace shall have been restored, the frontier of Upper Egypt 
must be determined, and the capital will be Khartoum. A general 
reform must be introduced that will be a guarantee of justice. The 
Arab tribes of the desert should pay a fixed annual tribute, to avoid 
the complications induced by levying taxes. Abyssinia must be con- 
tented with a restoration of territory and a newly defined boundary. 
No alliance should be entered into by England with Abyssinia against 
the Arabs in revolt, unless as an absolute extremity, as the moral effect 
would be injurious. It would appear like a crusade of two Christian 
Powers against the Mahommedans, and the movement would assume 
a religious character that might be wrongly interpreted in Arabia, 
and perhaps in India. 

If England shall restore confidence in Upper Egypt according to 
the rectified frontier that I have traced, she will have made an im- 
portant stride to regain that confidence which we have lost in Cairc. 
If we declare manfully and without ambiguity a policy that can be 
understood as a fixed determination to maintain our influence, and 
our position as the guardian of Egyptian and British interests com- 
bined in undoubted union, and exhibit an unmistakable resistance to 
any attempts on the part of other countries either to control or to 
dictate our action, Egypt will be convinced of our sincerity, and 
her representatives will cordially co-operate with our exertions for the 
public welfare. When confidence shall have been re-established, and 
security guaranteed, there will be a new field for the employment of 
British capital and for industrial enterprise. Railways and irrigation 
works will quickly change the aspect of that Upper Egypt which 
was so hastily condemned as worthless ; millions of acres, which now 
represent no value, will spring into immediate wealth, and will assure 
a supply of corn and cotton that would be conveyed to Great Britain 
by a maritime route which in a time of general hostility would be 
effectually protected. The Red Sea and Suez Canal would be rigidly 
guarded, and Port Said, Cyprus, Malta, with Gibraltar, would be 
coaling stations that would secure the Mediterranean voyage. As 
the entire shipping from the East passes through the Canal towards 
England, the safety of that route must be absolutely determined ; 
therefore it is incumbent upon our Government to consider the 
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advantages that would accrue to a thoroughly assured passage for the 
food and cotton supplies, upon which England must always depend 
as imports from foreign shores. By the unforeseen force of circum- 
stances England has been placed in a position unsought-for and 
undesired, but from which there is no retreat. It is ridiculous and 
hypocritical to fix a date for our departure: there are important 
duties and national trusts that admit of no definite limit in time: 
the future conceals secrets which Time alone can reveal; but an 
alliance with Egypt, with mutual confidence thoroughly secured, 
will discover England mistress of the situation whenever the peace of 


the East may be endangered. 
SamveL Wuite Baker. 





CITY OF LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 


Tue income of the City of London Livery Companies for the year 
1879-80 is estimated, in the Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
_these companies, which has just been made public, as between 750,000/. 
and 800,000/., a sum, in the opinion of the Commissioners, exceeding 
the income of the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and of all 
the colleges therein ; and the Commissioners also state as their opinion 
that the capital value of the property of the companies cannot be less 
than fifteen millions sterling, an amount so large as to be unlikely to 
escape the true reformer’s eye, and an amount, at all events, consider- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, quite large enough to justify and 
perhaps imperatively to call for some such public inquiry as has just 
taken place. When the result of the labours of the Commissioners 
and all the information procured by them is wholly before the public, 
no one will be able to say that a full and sufficient inquiry has not 
been made. 

What are the circumstances and dates of the foundation of these 
companies? What the objects for which they were founded? How 
far are these objects now being carried into effect? These are ques- 
tions which naturally present themselves to the mind of anyone who 
cares to consider the subject now under discussion, and before it is 
possible to form any just opinion upon the recommendations con- 
tained in the Report of the Royal Commissioners it is absolutely 
necessary that a full and complete answer should be given to these 
questions. Let us take, in the first place, the answers given by the 
twelve great companies themselves. 

We will take the companies in the order of their civic precedence. 

The Mercers’ Company (mercutor, mercier, mercer) were in very 
early times associated voluntarily for the purposes of mutual aid and 
comfort. They come to light as a fraternity first in the time of 
Henry the Second, for Gilbert 4 Becket, the father of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, is said to have been a mercer, and the fraternity of 
Mercers were constituted patrons of the hospital founded by the 
sister of St. Thomas; but the earliest date of which there is a record 
in the Company’s books is in the year 1347, when it was reorganised, 
if not refounded, and an assembly was held of ‘ toutz les bones gentz 
de la mercerye de Londres.’ It was then agreed by common assent 
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that for the cherishing of unity, and for the common profit of the 
mystery, there should yearly be chosen four persons of the mystery, 
called the masters, for its rule and governance, to whom all of the said 
mystery should be obedient ; and if anyone should be disobedient 
thereto none should buy of or sell to him or bear him company, nor 
should he have the livery until he should be willing to redress the 
wrong (an ancient but undoubted system of boycotting). Provision 
was made that each member of the fraternity should pay twenty shil- 
lings, and that everyone taking an apprentice should pay two shillings 
at the commencement of the term and the apprentice two shillings at 
its expiration. No one might be an apprentice who had been a ped- 
lar or who was the son of a slave, and no stranger (nul forein) might 
be made free of the mystery without common consent (a provision 
which obtains to the present day). Disputes were, if possible, to be 
settled by the masters without recourse to law. Apprentices were to 
serve seven years. All the mystery were to be clad in a suit (livery) 
once a year, at Easter; and there was to be an annual dinner, and 
every liveryman, whether present or absent, was to pay two shillings 
for himself and twelvepence for his attendant, if present. The money 
of the mystery was to be in the hands of the four masters, to traffic 
with it and gain, and a good account was to be rendered at the end of 
the year. And ‘if any of the mystery should be undeservedly reduced 
to poverty by adventure at sea, debtors, or feebleness of body, so as 
to be unable to maintain himself, he should be relieved by the alms 
of the mystery by their common consent.’ 

The records of the Grocers begin partly in Norman French, 
partly in Old English, as follows:—‘To the Honour of God, the 
Virgin Mary, St. Anthony, and all saints, the 9th day of May, 
1345, a fraternity was founded of the Company of Pepperers of Soper’s 
Lane, for love and unity to maintain and keep themselves together, 
of which fraternity are sundry beginners, founders, and donors, to 
preserve the said fraternity.’ Twenty-two persons accorded to meet 
together at a dinner in the Abbot’s place in Bury, and there were 
then chosen ‘two the first wardens that ever were of our fraternity,’ 
and ordinances were agreed to providing that no person should be ef 
the fraternity ‘if not of good condition and of this craft, i.e. ‘a 
pepperer of Soper’s Lane or a spicer in the ward of Cheap, or other 
people of their mystery, wherever they reside,’ for contribution among 
the members for the purposes of the fraternity, including the main- 
tenance of a priest, the wearing of a livery, arbitration by the wardens 
upon disputes between members, attendance at Mass at the Monastery 
of St. Anthony on St. Anthony’s Day, and at a feast on that day 
or within the octave, at which feast the wardens should come with 
chaplets and choose and crown two other wardens for the year ensuing, 
attendance at the funerals of members, the taking of apprentices, 
assistance of unfortunate members out of the common stock, and that 
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‘any of the fraternity may, according to his circumstances and free- 
will, devise what he chooses to the common box for the better support- 
ing the fraternity and their alms.’ In 1348 it was ordained by 
common consent that widows of members should remain members, and 
as such be assisted by the fraternity and come to the dinners, but 
should lose their privilege by marrying out of the fraternity. In 
1373 there were 124 members of the Company, and in that year the 
style of the fraternity appears for the first time in the records as the 
Grocers. In 1376 the ordinances required that there should be four 
meetings in the year, ‘ principally to treat of the common business of 
the mystery ; also that for the relief of the poor members of the Com- 
pany who shall become impoverished, and for establishing other alms, 
every one of the Company shall give to the common box tenpence,’ 
and that no one of any other mystery should be admitted into the 
Company without the common assent, and should pay for his entry 
ten pounds at least. There are also provisions for attendance at the 
dirge or funeral of deceased members, and for payment by the Com- 
pany of the funeral charges of indigent members. 

The date of the foundation of the Drapers’ Company is not known, 
but the charter of earliest date, 1364, speaks of the mystery as 
already established, and the earliest ordinances of which the Company 
possess any record purport to be a revision of an earlier set made in 
1322. The association from which it derives its origin appears to 
have partaken of the nature of a social and religious as well as a 
commercial guild. Henry FitzAlwin, Lord Mayor 1189-1212, appears 
to have been a member. 

The origin of the Fishmongers’ Company is lost in remote an- 
tiquity. It is unquestionable that it existed prior to the reign of 
Henry the Second, 1154, and originated in an association or brother- 
hood of persons combined together and contributing to a common 
fund, and having for their objects mutual protection, especially in 
their trade as fishmongers, the enjoyment of social intercourse, and 
the making provision for indigent members, their widows and chil- 
dren; but this company lost the greater part of the earlier records, 
books, and muniments in the great fire of London. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company is mentioned in the year 1180, when 
it appears to have been a voluntary association. It doubtless had its 
origin in a combination of goldsmiths for their mutual protection, 
and to guard the trade against fraudulent workers. In the year 1300 
the existence of the Company is recognised by a statute, viz. 28 Ed. 
I. c. 80, which provides for the standards of gold and silver, and 
enacts that all articles of those metals shall be assayed by the wardens 
of the craft, to whom certain powers of search are also given; but 
though it thus appears that the Company was at first a voluntary 
association, and had for its chief object the protection of the mystery 
or craft of goldsmiths, it was also evidently formed for religious and 
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social purposes and for the relief of the poor members; for in the 
very earliest records we find entries of sums paid for superstitious 
purposes, such as the keeping of the obits of deceased members, the 
providing wax lights which were used in celebrating the obits and 
were held by the almsfolk during such celebration, for ringing bells 
on St. Dunstan’s Day, and for the vestures of the chaplain whose 
duty it was to say masses for the souls of deceased members, St. 
Dunstan being their patron saint and the Company having a chapel 
of St. Dunstan in St. Paul’s Cathedral. We also find in the early 
records entries of payments for feasts and of payments made to the 
poor. 

The Skinners’ Company are not possessed of any document which 
states either the date or the circumstances of their origin. It is, how- 
ever, probable that, like other traders who came to London in early 
times, men following the trade of skinners were assigned some sepa- 
rate locality in the town, and associated together for the purposes of 
a guild, the guild having a governing body, consisting of the most 
capable men of the fraternity, which framed rules for the benefit of 
members of the trade not only in commercial matters, but for the 
whole fraternity in religious and social matters. There is no evi- 
dence that even in the earliest days of its existence the guild was 
confined to men working in the trade of skinner. 

As to the Merchant Taylors, although the precise date of the 
foundation of the Company is not known, one of the earliest civic 
records mentions the Taylors as a separate craft, and narrates their 
dispute with the Goldsmiths in 1267. In 1299 Edward the First 
granted them his license to adopt the name of ‘ Taylors and Linen 
Armourers of the Fraternity of St. John the Baptist,’ and on St. John 
the Baptist’s Day 1300 we find that a master and four wardens were 
chosen, the master being called the ‘ pilgrim,’ as travelling for the 
whole company, and the wardens ‘the purveyors of alms or quar- 
terages,’ plainly showing that the guild was originally a charitable as 
well as a commercial fraternity. 

It has been surmised that the Haberdashers were originally a 
branch of the Mercers, and formed a trade association for the protec- 
tion and general supervision of the trade carried on by the haberdash- 
ers and milliners. They are mentioned in the City records as exist- 
ing in the year 1372. There can be little doubt that the Company 
was originally established for trade purposes, and as little doubt that 
charity and social intercourse were included in their arrangements. 
Their charters allude to a livery for the use of the brethren and 
sisters of the fraternity, and to their ‘keeping their feast or dinner 
as oft and whensoever they should think good in a competent place 
of meat and drink.’ 

* The Salters’ Company and the Ironmongers’ Company were evi- 
dently voluntary associations of a like kind, and from the earliest 
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times there seems to have existed a fraternity or company of the 
mystery of vintners of the City of London by the name of the Wine 
Tunners of Gascoigne, consisting of vineturii, or wine merchants, and 
tabernarvi, or tavern keepers, having one common fund for meeting 
any claims which might be made against their brethren of the 


craft. 

The Clothworkers’ Company, the last of the twelve great com- 
panies, represented in early times by the fullers and sheermen, were, 
like the other livery companies of the City, originally a self-consti- 
tuted association for the mutual help and benefit of its members. 

Mr. Hallam describes the old guilds as ‘ fraternities by voluntary 
compact to relieve each other in poverty and to protect each other 
from injury, and adds, ‘Two essential characteristics belonged to 
them, the common banquet and the common purse. They had also, 
in many instances, a religious, sometimes a secret ceremonial, to knit 
more firmly the bond of fidelity. They readily became connected 
with the exercise of trades, with the training of apprentices, with the 
traditional rules of art.’ From what has just been stated as to the 
origin of the several companies, it is pretty clear that this descrip- 
tion by Mr. Hallam of the guilds is applicable to the companies. 
London was no doubt in these early days a great manufacturing 
town, in or near which cloth-working, the smelting of iron, the 
making of arrows and bows, the working of silk and leather, the 
manufacture of the precious metals, and other industries were prac- 
tised with much success; and the several trades appear to have had 
in such early days their recognised quarters in the City, and, owing to 
their localisation, they formed themselves into guilds or companies 
for mutual protection, and as such no doubt they undertook to 
regulate the trades whose names they bore; they appointed overseers 
to inspect the wares produced and sold, and umpires to adjudicate in 
cases of disputes between masters and workmen. But it should always 
be kept in mind that from very early times the several companies 
consisted largely of non-craftsmen ; from time immemorial the privi- 
leges of membership have been hereditary, one mode of admission 
having always been by patrimony, which causes the right to the 
freedom to descend to all the lineal descendants, and from time 
immemorial a system of apprenticeship has entered into the consti- 
tution of the companies, under which the members, irrespective of 
whether they were or were not members of the trades the names of 
which were borne by the companies, were privileged to receive 
apprentices. Thus it came to pass that as early as 1445 of the 
Skinners’ Company there was only one skinner by trade a member, 
and that in 1560 of the five persons named as master and wardens 
of the Clothworkers’ Company, only one was a clothworker, and that 
in still earlier times the governing body contained scarcely any 
clothworkers. And it must also be kept in mind that from time 
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immemorial the common banquet and the common purse have always 
formed an integral part of the constitution of these voluntary associa- 
tions. They were, as the municipal Commissioners of 1834 say in 
their report, after stating their relations with the several trades, ‘ also 
in the nature of benefit societies, from which the workman, in return 
for the contributions which he had made when in health and vigour to 
the common stock of the guild, might be relieved when in sickness or 
when disabled by the infirmities of age. They were also in the nature 
of clubs. They were institutions in which members of the same class 
and their families assembled in social intercourse.’ No doubt these 
companies contained among their members most, if not all, of the 
leading merchants and traders, men who would also share in the 
government of the general body of citizens. But whatever part the 
companies may have taken, or whatever influence they may have had 
in introducing some form of popular government, it is difficult to 
justify the conclusion arrived at by the majority of the Royal Com- 
missioners in their report which has just been issued (a conclusion 
which forms one of the principal bases of their subsequent recom- 
mendations), that the companies, before the time of their being 
incorporated, might be regarded as having in effect become ‘a mwni- 
cipal committee of trade and manufactures.’ 

The earliest charters granted to any of the companies were granted 
in the reign of Edward the Third, and after the election of Thomas 
fitz-Thomas as mayor in opposition to the aldermen or other mag- 
nates in the reign of his predecessor, but they were granted not as a 
matter of state policy, but at the desire of the companies themselves. 
‘The guilds or fraternities of London’ (as is stated by the Mercers’ 
Company in their returns) ‘abcut this time appear to have thought 
it desirable that they should be incorporated by charter from the 
Crown, probably, among other reasons, because the authority of the 
citizens to form corporations had recently been denied, and because 
they were unable to hold land, and wished to be able to possess a hall 
or place where they could meet to transact the business of the Com- 
pany and hold their feasts.’ And we may add that one main object 
of the incorporation, and of the grant of power to hold land in mort- 
main, was the maintenance of almshouses. The terms of the charters 
thus granted are, as would naturally be expected, obviously founded 
on the old ordinances which had been from time to time framed by 
the several companies themselves—ordinances relating as a matter 
of course to the regulation of the several trades, the regulations as to 
the hours of labour, the processes of manufacture, the wages of 
workmen, and the settlement of disputes which may be called ‘ in- 
dustrial,’ and also religious ordinances, such as those for insuring the 
attendance of members at the service of the church, for the pro- 
motion of pilgrimages, and for celebration of masses for the dead, and 
social and charitable ordinances as well, relating to common meals and 
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the relief of poor brethren and sisters. For instance, the preamble of 
the Mercers’ charter of 1393 is as follows: ‘In consideration that 
many men of the mystery of mercery of the City of London did fre- 
quently, by misfortunes at sea and other unforeseen casualties, fall 
into so great poverty and want as to leave little or nothing whereon 
to support themselves, unless through the bounty of other faithful 
in Christ pitying and assisting them from a motive of charity.’ By 
the charter of 1428 the Grocers’ Company was empowered to acquire 
and hold lands in the city of London and the suburbs thereof to the 
value of twenty marks per year towards the support as well of the 
poor men of the said commonalty as of a chaplain to perform Divine 
service. A like permission is to be found in the Fishmongers’ 
charter of 1433 to hold lands in mortmain ‘for the sustentation of 
poor men and women of the said mystery and commonalty.’ And the 
Goldsmiths’ charter recites that ‘ many persons of that trade by fire 
and the smoke of quicksilver had lost their sight, and that others of 
them by working in that trade became so crazed and infirm that they 
were disabled to subsist but of relief from others, and that divers of 
the said city, compassionating the condition of such, were disposed to 
give and grant divers tenements and rents in the said city to the 
value of twenty pounds per annum to the company of the said craft 
towards the maintenance of the said blind, weak, and infirm.’ And 
the charter of Richard the Second expressly recites their power to 
accept charitable donations to purchase estates to retain a chaplain to 
celebrate mass amongst them every day for the souls of all the faithful 
departed according to an ordinance in that behalf made. The State, 
no doubt, by these charters recognised the existence of the companies, 
and confirmed their ordinances, and, especially in some of the late 
charters, assumed to enlarge their powers; but it seems very difficult 
to say with the majority of the Commissioners that the companies, 
after incorporation, became an institution in the nature of ‘a State 
department for the superintendence of the trade and manufactures of 
London.’ How far, then, are the objects for which the companies 
were originally founded now being carried into effect—voluntary asso- 
ciation for commercial purposes, common worship and other religious 
duties, hospitality and charity, these three being, as we have seen, 
their three original functions? As to the first, it is quite true that 
certain statutable duties are stili performed by some of the companies 
—e.g. the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, the Apothecaries, the 
Founders, the Gunmakers, the Scriveners, and the Stationers. And 
the Fishmongers, relying on their charters, but without authority by 
statute, appoint and pay fishmeters, who attend at Billingsgate 
Market. The Vintners, too, by ancient custom still exercise certain 
privileges, and the Vintners and Dyers, also by ancient custom, 
are associated with the Crown as joint protectors of the swans in 
the Thames; but their decay as trade organisations had certainly 
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commenced at the outset of the sixteenth century. The monopolies 
and powers of search which they were supposed to have received were of 
more than doubtful legality. Their very constitution was only suited 
to a limited area, and the spread of London must seriously have early 
interfered with their efficiency ; probably by the end of the sixteenth 
century they had practically ceased to be of any use for industrial 
purposes. Mr. Froude, in the early pages of his History, gives it as 
his opinion that by the commencement of the Tudor period they had 
become to a great extent an obsolete institution as regards trade 
superintendence. Through admission by patrimony, by apprentice- 
ship, and by special order the companies became full of persons of 
trades other than the trades whose names they bore; a solemn minute 
of the Court of the Grocers’ Company in 1687 speaks of the company 
as a ‘nursery of charities and seminary of good citizens,’ but omits all 
reference to a connection with trade. A careful perusal of the evi- 
dence, both oral and documentary, laid before the Commissioners will 
show that for the last three hundred years at all events the companies 
of London have been mainly what they are at the present day---viz. 
associations identified in name with trade and manufactures, but 
whose real objects have been rather hospitality and benevolence. 

It may be as well to say a few more words, which cannot be better 
given than in the words of the Commissioners, as to the constitution 
of the companies by way of explanation. There appear to have been 
always three grades of membership—(1) mere membership, the 
possession of the freedom which makes a freeman or freewoman ; 
(2) membership of what is called the livery; (3) a place in the ‘ court,’ 
or governing body. The freedom of the companies has been from 
time immemorial obtainable in two ways—first by apprenticeship, 
which seems to have been by no means confined to the trades of the 
guilds themselves, for from an early period a practice prevailed of be- 
stowing the freedom on persons who had been bound to any of the 
members, irrespective of their callings; secondly, by patrimony, by 
which every son or daughter of a person who has been duly admitted 
to the freedom has always been entitled to claim, when of age, his 
or her admission to the freedom upon proof of his or her legitimacy 
and the membership of the father at the time of birth. From avery 
early period, however, the freedom of the companies has, under more 
or less restrictions, been sold, and has been conferred as an honour 
upon personages of distinction honoris causi. Above the mere free- 
man and freewoman have always been the members of the livery, who 
‘had’ the ‘clothing’ of the brotherhood or guild; and the ‘court’ 
possesses, as a general rule, the sole power of admitting or ‘ calling’ 
to the livery. The courts, or governing bodies, early assumed the 
form of a master or prime warden and several other wardens, and a 
number of assistants were elected by co-optation, the fees payable in 
respect of the several promotions being so considerable that a free- 
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man, on becoming master, might have had to pay as much as 300/. in 
fines and fees. The governing bodies, or courts, have in their hands 
the entire control of the companies’ affairs. With rare exceptions 
all the proceedings of the courts are secret; their accounts are not 
published, and the liverymen and freemen have not access to their 
proceedings. There are, however, a few companies—for instance, the 
Ironmongers’ and the Joiners’, and for some purposes the Mercers’—in 
which the livery (and not merely’the master warden and assistants) 
constitute the governing body. 

Having thus briefly considered the origin of these companies, the 
objects for which they were originally founded, the functions which 
are still discharged by them, and their constitution, it is quite neces- 
sary for us to make some further inquiry into the amount of their 
property, into the circumstances under which they became possessed 
of it, into the mode in which it is managed, and the several ways in 
which it is expended. We stated at the outset of these remarks that 
the Commissioners had estimated their income at between 750,000. 
and 800,000/. a year. It must not, however, be for a moment sup- 
posed that anything like this sum is held by them to be disposed of 
at their free will as they may think best. A very large amount is 
trust income, income clothed with distinct trusts, income which they 
hold merely as trustees, income which the companies or their courts 
are bound to apply (as the Commissioners state) in accordance with 
(1) the wills of the founders, (2) Acts of Parliament, (3) the decrees 
of the Court of Chancery, (4) schemes framed by the Charity or 
Endowed Schools Commissioners. There is a broad distinction be- 
tween this trust property and the rest of the property held by the 
companies, which is usually known under the name of their corporate 
property ; nor, as a rule, is there any difficulty in deciding as to any 
particular property to which class it belongs; the only case, perhaps, 
in which any real difficulty has been found to exist being the case 
where property has largely increased in value, and it has become neces- 
sary to determine the effect of the law of trusts on the increment ; 
but even in this case the law itself may be considered as clearly 
settled, and may be very simply stated, the only remaining difficulty 
being the application of the law to each individual and particular 
case. The law itself cannot be more simply stated than has been 
done by Mr. Horace Davey, and we make no apology in a matter of 
such vital importance for quoting the written answer which he gave 
to the Commissioners on the point. 


(1) Where the testator or donor apportions the whole income out to various 
charities, and by that means exhausts the whole income, the different objects will 
take the increased income in the same proportions. 

Thetford School case. 8 Co. 131. 

(2) Where specified sums are given to certain charitable purposes, and the 

residue is given as such to another charity, or to certain persons, or where lands 
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are given to feoffees upon trust to pay certain specific sums and the residue is un- 
disposed of, or lands are given subject to payment of specific sums, the charitable 
objects can only have the specific sums, and the feoffees or devisees or residuary 
cestuique trust take the whole increase. 

Attorney-General v. Dean and Canons of Windsor, 8 H. L. Ca, 369, 

South Molton v. Attorney-General. 3H. L. Ca. 1. 

(3) Where certain specified sums are given to charitable objects, and the 

residue is devoted to a purpose which is not for the benefit of the trustees or 
devisees, but of the persons entitled to the property generally, the charities take the 


increase. 
Attorney-General v. Wax Chandlers’Co. (L. R. 6 Eng. & N. App. 1.) 
Merchant Taylors’ Company’s case. L. R. 6 Ch, 512. 


The: Commissioners estimate the value of the property thus 
clothed with distinct trusts, and therefore administered more or less 
under the control of the Charity Commissioners, as no less than 
200,000/. a year. Of this sum of 200,000/. a year about 75,000/. is 
expended in support of almshouses, such as those of the Goldsmiths’ 
at Acton, the Merchant Taylors’ at Lee, the Salters’ at Watford, the 
Clothworkers’ at Islington, the Weavers’ at Wanstead, and the relief 
of poor members ; about 75,000/. in education, 7.e. on schools, such as 
St. Paul’s, founded in 1519, managed by the Mercers; Tunbridge, 
founded 1553, managed by the Skinners; Aldenham, founded 1599, 
managed by the Brewers ; and Great Crosby, founded 1618, managed 
by the Merchant Taylors ; and many middle-class schools for children 
of both sexes, at which schools upwards of 10,000 children are edu- 
cated: apprenticing charities and exhibitions at the Universities, 
and about 50,000/. on charitable objects of a general kind, the two 
principal charities of this last class being endowments for the relief of 
the indigent blind, mainly administered by the Clothworkers; and 
a fund for the sustentation of elementary schools connected with the 
Church of England, administered by the Ironmongers’ Company. 

With regard to the way in which the several companies have 
administered the several trust estates of which they are trustees, 
there can be no doubt of their having been well and conscientiously 
administered : the reports of the Charity Commissioners make this 
quite clear. The evidence taken before the Royal Commissioners 
can leave no doubt in the mind of any impartial person that they 
have submitted their accounts to the Charity Commissioners as re- 
quired by law with the greatest regularity, and that they have been 
exceedingly liberal in the administration of their trusts, and in many 
cases have very largely subsidised the trust funds out of their corpor- 
ate income. The Commissioners themselves point out the consider- 
able sums spent from the same source by the Mercers and Skinners 
on St. Paul’s and Tunbridge Schools respectively; and the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, which has no endowment, has recently been 
rebuilt by the Merchant Taylors’ Company, who have spent no less 
than 140,000/. upon it out of their corporate income ; and it should 
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be added that it has not been the practice of the companies to 
charge for administering the charities, except when the terms of 
the charitable bequests, or when an Act of Parliament or a scheme 
in Chancery or one framed by the Charity Commissioners has ex- 
pressly authorised them so to charge ; nor, indeed, have the courts of 
the companies ever charged the trusts with the five per cent. on 
the annual value which is constantly allowed in such cases, their 
practice having been to manage the several trust estates gratuitously 
through their corporate funds. 

Nor is this trust fund of 200,000/. a year the only sum which 
has to be deducted from the amount with which we at first started, 
for in estimating the income of the companies at 750,000/. a year the 
Commissioners took into account a good deal that is not, properly 
speaking, in any sense available income, for they have taken into con- 
sideration property from which no income can be said to be derived—for 
instance, the value of the halls, almshouses, and schools, the value of 
their plate and furniture, and the value of the Church livings of which 
they are the patrons. The rateable value of the halls of the twelve 
great companies is taken by the Commissioners as about 35,0001., 
that of their schools and almshouses as about 12,000/. The value of 
their plate and furniture is stated to be 270,000/., and the annual 
income of the livings in their gift to be about 12,000/. a year. 
The rateable value of the halls of the minor companies is taken as about 
20,0001. a year, that of their schools and almshouses as abeut 3,000/. 
a year, the value of their plate and furniture as about 50,000/. 
They are not patrons of any livings. The debts of the great com- 
panies amount to about 180,000/., that of the minor companies to about 
90,000/. In order, therefore, to arrive at the available corporate in- 
come at the disposal of the companies it is necessary to make a 
further deduction from the gross sum of 750,000/. to 800,0001., after 
first deducting the sum of trust income, amounting to 200,000/. ; 
and the Commissioners, after making these proper deductions, estimate 
such avaiable corporate income of all the companies, roughly speak- 
ing, at 425,000/. a year. 

The sources from which this corporate income is derived may be 
said to be both internal and external—i.e. internal, from fees on 
admission by patrimony, by servitude or apprenticeship, or by 
redemption from fines on admission to the livery, by fees on admis- 
sion to the court, or on promotion, and from quarterage, estimated 
on the whole to amount to some 20,000/. a year; and external, from 
property purchased and conveyed from the Crown or otherwise 
acquired by the companies in their own corporate right, by bequest 
or gift from members or other persons. 

There has, no doubt, been a large increase in the value of this 
corporate property of late years, owing to the general increase of the 
value of house property in London, where much of it is situated, but 
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such increment in value cannot in any way affect the title of the 
companies to the property as part of their corporate estate. Several 
of the companies possess, and are ‘interested in, a considerable 
amount of real property in Ireland—the remnant of the lands in 
Ulster, which the companies of London and the Irish Society were 
compelled to purchase at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century. What may be the value of this property it is difficult to 
determine ; it may probably seem to many thatthe majority of the 
Commissioners have taken a very sanguine view of the prospective 
value not only of house property in London, but also of agricultural 
property in England and in the sister country. 

Such being the sources of income, what are the sources of expen- 
diture as regards the corporate estate to the amount of 425,000/. a 
year? The Commissioners compute that about 175,000I. a year is 
spent in ‘ maintenance,’ which is made up, first, of 40,000/. paid to 
members of the governing bodies as court fees, for attendance at the 
courts or meetings for the transaction of business—e.g. admission to 
the freedom, calls to the livery, elections to courts, appointment of 
officers and servants, management of the corporate and trust estates, 
election of alms people and pensioners, superintendence of schools, 
invitations to entertainments, and the selection of public or bene- 
volent objects to be supported out of the corporate inx me—secondly, 
of 60,000/. a year spent on the salaries and allowances of the officers 
and servants of the companies, including those employed in Ireland 
in connection with the Ulster estates ; and, thirdly, of 75,000/. a year 
required for rates, taxes, rebuilding, repairs, and improvements, 
the word improvements including not only the restoration and deco- 
ration of the halls, but such improvements (especially in Ireland) as 
drainage, farm buildings, the construction of roads and bridges, and 
the support of places of worship, schools, and dispensaries for the 
use of the tenants on their estates, leaving a net amount of 250,000/. 
a year to be accounted for, of which sum about 150,000/. is spent 
annually in public and benevolent objects, and about 100,000/. an- 
nually on entertainments. The meen 0 diteed statement, the tables 
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being taken from the report, will be interesting, as showing at a glance 
the trust and corporate income of the twelve great companies and 
the proportion which the one bears to the other, a proportion which 
varies very much in the case of the several companies above named, 
and which varies still more in the case of the minor companies. 

Whether the State would be justified in interfering with these 
companies in the administration of their corporate estate, and, if so 
justified, how far it would be wise to interfere, are questions involving 
matters of very serious import. The majority of the Commissioners 
have come to the conclusion that they are so justified, and have stated 
their chief reasons for coming to this conclusion. We have already 
stated that we cannot agree with them in their opinion that these 
companies were originally ‘a municipal committee of trade and 
manufactures,’ and that on their incorporation they became ‘a State 
department for the supervision of the trade and manufacture of 
London,’ or a vital and integral part of the municipality or governing 
body of London, so as to alter their original constitution. If any of 
their lands were really acquired expressly for benevolent objects, or if 
those which were confiscated at the Reformation as devoted to super- 
stitious uses were suffered to be redeemed only on condition that they 
were then to be devoted to charitable or educational purposes, or if 
the companies, in defiance of the law of trusts, have wrongfully appro- 
priated the increment of their properties to the increase of their cor- 
porate at the expense of their trust estate, of which there is no shadow 
of evidence, the law is strong enough (as decided cases have already 
proved it to be) to vindicate itself. The suggestion made by the 
Commissioners that title deeds which have been destroyed in the fire 
of London might, if preserved, have disclosed trusts now unknown, is 
too far-fetched to form the justification for interference by legislation 
as proposed by them. The opinion of the present Lord Chancellor, 
who appeared before the Commissioners as a member of a deputation 
from the Mercers’ Company, seems to have met with somewhat scant 
courtesy at their hands, but it is of such importance that it should be 
made known, and that it should not be pushed too far on the one 
hand nor be made too little of on the other, it is better to set 
it out as it was given to the Commissioners verbatim, question and 
answer. 


(The Chairman to the Lord Chancellor.) I suppose we may take it that the 
object of this deputation is twofold, that in the first place you wish to bear witness — 
to what has already been done by the companies and by the Corporation in aid of 
teehnical education, and in the next place that you wish to indicate a purpose to 
which the funds of the City companies might be more largely applied in the event 
of there being any interference with their distribution by the State ?—I do not 
think that I can say yes to that question. I do not think our views have extended 
in the least degree whatever to that second object. We of course are totally 
ignorant of what the Commission may think it their duty to do or to recommend, 
but we have had no object whatever in coming here to-day except to inform the 
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Commission of what has been done, in compliance, as we understood, with the wish 
of the Commissioners. 

Then I will put my question in another way. I presume that one of your 
objects in coming here is to show what has been done for technical education, and 
to guard against the possibility of less being done in the event of any redistribution 
of the City companies’ funds?—I rather decline to contemplate anything which 
may be done in the way of redistribution of the City companies’ funds. It is not 
at all for me to anticipate any opinion or judgment which may be formed on that 
subject. IfI am permitted to say so, I see that a gentleman who has appeared 
before this Commission has referred to a speech which I made in the House of 
Lords about the Inns of Court, as if it were to be inferred from that that I thought 
the Inns of Court and the City companies were in pari conditione. I do not think 
so at all. The reasons that lead me to think the Inns of Court a public institution 
have no application whatever to any company, or at all events to the only company 
I know—that is, the Mercers’ Company—not the slightest. Therefore I decline to 
enter into any question of redistribution at all. It is not for me to say whether 
the Commission may or may not think that there are grounds upon which any such 
thing may be right; I prefer not to go into that question. 

I think we may take it, from what you have said, that when this movement 
among the companies in favour of technical education was begun, it was a purely 
voluntary one on their part and absolutely unconnected with any apprehension of 
interference from outside ?—I think the dates I have given will show that that is 
so. Nobody can possibly speak as to other people's minds, but the fact that the 
Clothworkers’ Company began this movement (on their part at all events) in the 
year 1873 will show, I think, that it was begun at a time when no propositions 
were before the public affecting the status of the City companies. It is impossible 
for me to say that that was so at the time that the institute was formed, because, 
in point of fact, a motion was made in the House of Commons at that time, or 
about that time, upon the subject. My own judgment was not influenced in the 
least degree whatever by that circumstance. I have always thought that the City 
companies, assuming them to be (as I believe them to be in law) absolute and 
perfect masters of their own property, as distinct from that which they hold on 
trust, could do nothing better with their property than promote objects which were 
for the public interest, and my judgment in co-operating with this undertaking 
was entirely uninfluenced by anything which was suggested in the way of inter- 
ference. 

Are we to take it from you that the City companies are entitled to their property 
in the same manner and as fully as a private owner would be ?—In point of law 
they are in my opinion absolutely entitled to it, and under no trust whatever. It 
will, of course, be understood that I do not speak of estates which have been given 
to them on any special trusts. Morally, I do not think that I, as a member of a 
City company, should choose to be a party to using it in exactly the same way as I 
should use what was my own as an individual. 

You acknowledge a greater moral responsibility to the public than in the case 
of private property, but not any greater legal right f—That is my impression. I 
do not know that I can express it much better. They are ancient institutions; 
the funds which I call their own property were derived, as far as my knowledge 
extends, from their own subscriptions, and gifts by their own members and others, 
intended to be for their absolute use; and although I do not think the present 
generation ought to put those gifts into their pockets, yet, on the other hand, I 
cannot admit for a moment that they are upon the footing of public trusts. 


It is also worth mentioning that Mr. Horace Davey, in the 
written opinion which he gave upon several questions to the Com- 
missioners, although he justified a transfer of some portion of the 
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property of the companies from the class of corporate to that of 
charitable property, lays it down strongly that the Commissioners 
would not be justified in recommending that the corporate property 
of the companies should be taken from them by the State. ‘Such 
an act of the Legislature,’ he says, ‘ would be an act of confiscation, and 
would not unreasonably shake the confidence of the owners of property 
in the security of rights of property.’ And though the majority of the 
Commissioners have come to the conclusion that the State is justified 
in interfering with the administration of their corporate property, 
they have by no means adopted the very extreme measures which were 
pressed upon them for acceptance, viz. that the companies were to 
disappear from the face of the earth, and that the whole of their cor- 
porate property, halls, plate, livings included, should be swept into 
one common lot, to be disposed of as Parliament might think fit. 
Disestablishment and disendowment in its most complete form, pure 
and simple! Mr. Firth, as it turned out, only found one member of 
the Commission to vote with him for his proposal that ‘ it was desir- 
able to dissolve the livery companies of the City of London.’ The 
majority of the Commissioners have, however, proposed very strong 
measures—namely, the appointment of a statutory Commission, to 
undertake, among other matters, the allocation of a ‘ considerable 
portion’ of the corporate income to objects of acknowledged public 
utility, which should sit for a period not exceeding five years, with the 
provision that the courts of the companies should be allowed three 
years during which themselves to frame schemes in accordance with 
such act under the supervision of the Commissioners ; and that the 
Commissioners should have, if necessary, the remaining period in 
which themselves to frame schemes for any companies which may 
have made default ; and, in order to prevent any alienation of real or 
personal property meanwhile by the companies themselves, they re- 
commend that the Lords of the Treasury should by Act of Parliament 
be constituted a restraining authority for that purpose—recom- 
mendations which, it may be said, do not carry out the principle to 
which the minority of the Commissioners in their report so strongly 
object to the full extent proposed; but still recommendations which 
certainly admit, and not only admit but which clearly act upon, this 
dangerous principle itself, leaving open only the question of degree 
as to how far it is to be pressed. 

This question of degree, however, is just the point upon which 
the majority of the Commissioners are particularly careful to say 
little or nothing, all that they vouchsafe to say on the matter being 
as follows: ‘The percentage or percentages of which such consider- 
able’ (why considerable ?) ‘ proportion should consist in the cases of 
the companies respectively we are not ourselves prepared to define, 
as there is great disparity in the incomes of the companies, and also 
in the proportions in which such incomes consist of trust moneys ;’° 
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all the more reason, one would have thought, for their paying special 
attention to this particular branch of the subject. It is about four 
years since the Commissioners were appointed ; why should they leave 
this vital question in such a very vague and unsatisfactory condition ? 
Is it because it is so easy to deal in generalities, but yet so difficult 
to come to any conclusion on particular cases? Were they not able 
to suggest some general rules, some principle of action, at all events, 
to guide those who, according to their suggestions, are to come 
after them, and who after all are to bave only five years of life, 
while they themselves have had four? It is quite true (as Lord 
Selborne states) that no man supposes that the present generation 
ought to put the gifts into their own pockets, or doubts that there is 
a greater moral responsibility to the public than in the case of pri- 
vate property, although there is not any greater legal right. Much 
the same, as to moral responsibility, may be said of an owner inherit- 
ing by succession large estates with great responsibilities, and it may 
be with titles also attached, although not legally tied down by any 
restrictions such as actually bind a man ‘ tenant for life’ in the strict 
sense of that term. And there is much to be suid in favour of the 
list of ‘objects of acknowledged public utility’ suggested by the 
majority of the Commissioners as matters of legal obligation (if con- 
sidered simply on their own merits, and wholly apart from the ques- 
tion of enforcing such obligations by statute)—viz. (1) scholastic and 
scientific objects, i.e. elementary education, secondary education, 
classical education, technical education, scientific research ; (2) gene- 
ral public purposes, e.g. hospitals, picture galleries, museums, pub- 
lic libraries, public baths, parks, and open spaces; and (3) the 
improvement of workmen’s dwellings, and, when the companies re- 
present trades, subsidies to the benefit societies of such trades. Many, 
too, may perhaps agree that the sums at present spent by several of 
the companies on entertainments or ‘ management,’ or on the general 
relief of the poor, have been, and are, excessive. Yet is there not a 
good deal still to be said, quite apart from the question of abstract 
right and wrong, for the resolution proposed to the Commissioners, 
but rejected by the majority— 


That as to the corporate property the Commissioners huve every reason to 
believe, from the spirit in which the companies have answered the questions sent to 
them, and in which they have given evidence before the Commissioners, and also 
from the liberality and public spirit hitherto shown by many of the companies in 
the support of objects of acknowledged public utility, that they would themselves 
be willing to give due weight to any suggestions of the Commissioners, and that 
the present interference of Parliament would be inexpedient and unjust ? 


The Commissioners have, as we have seen, come to the conclusion 
that these companies are not to be dissolved; but if they are to be 
allowed to live, let them live with full means of life and vigour; 
do not deprive them of the means of doing good by crippling their 
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resources. Every age is very apt to get into a groove or rut; the 
very schemes of the Charity Commissioners themselves often turn 
very much upon the same lines. It is not good even in this en- 
lightened nineteenth century to stereotype all charitable schemes ; 
there are moneys enough under such schemes, good as most of them 
may be, without laying our hands on all the moneys within our reach 
or grasping at those beyond it; something may surely be left to the 
life, the play, the vigour, the variety of thought of those who will 
have to bear an active part in the life of times to come, provided 
that we can be tolerably sure that in the meantime the income will 
be well, though some may think it might be somewhat better, spent. 
The City and Guilds Technical Institute is an instance of the spirit 
in which the companies have taken up an ‘object of acknowledged 
public utility.’ The beginning of this scheme may be carried back 
to the beginning of the year 1873 (a time, as the Lord Chancellor 
stated, when no propositions were before the public affecting the 
status of the City companies), when the Clothworkers’ Company, who 
are certainly deserving of much praise in this matter, initiated a 
practical movement and began to incur very considerable cost for 
the promotion of it. They founded a school for the promotion of 
textile industries on scientific principles in connection with the York- 
shire College at Leeds; and their expenditure and engagements on 


that undertaking and in connection with the Institute, from that 
time to this, amounts to about 90,000/. In January 1877 the 
Clothworkers’ and Drapers’ Companies proposed to the other com- 
panies to combine for the purpose, and an executive committee was 
accordingly formed, and in 1879 the Institute was incorporated. 
The second report of the Royal Commissioners on Technical Instruc- 
tion has just been issued ; they state that 


the Institute was established by the City livery companies for the purpose of 
providing and encouraging education adapted to the requirements of all classes of 
persons engaged or preparing to engage in manufacturing and other industries. 
With this object the Institute subsidises existing educational establishments which 
in the opinion of the council of the institution are providing sound technical instruc- 
tion and which would possibly languish except for external aid. It also encourages 
in the principal industrial centres of Great Britain the formation of evening classes, 
in which workmen and foremen engaged in their several factories during the day 
receive special instruction in the principles of science in their application to the 
processes with the practical details of which they are already familiar. It aims at 
establishing and maintaining in the metropolis model technical schools, to serve as 
types of other schools to be fownded and supported by local efforts in provincial 
towns; and, lastly, it iserecting a central institution corresponding to some extent to 
the great polytechnic schools of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and to the Ecole 
Centrale of Paris. 


This last at an estimated cost, including fittings, &c., of 95,0001, 
has just been opened by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The 
technological examinations, which were originally established by 
the Society of Arts, were taken over and considerably modified and 
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developed by the City and Guilds of London Institute. The returns 
as to these examinations give ample evidence of a real want, and that 
the supply meets an increasing demand. In 1879 the number 
examined was 202 at 23 centres and in 7 subjects; in 1880 816 
were examined at 85 centres and in 24 subjects; in 1881 1,563 
were examined at 115 centres and in 28 subjects; in 1882 1,961 were 
examined at 146 centres and in 38 subjects; and in 1883 there were 
2,397 candidates from 154 centres. 

The Finsbury Technical College, opened in 1883, has been 
erected at a cost of about 36,000/., with a complete apparatus of 
physical and chemical laboratories, and affords technical instruction 
to upwards of a thousand students. All the great companies and 
most of the minor companies have associated themselves with the 
Institute, which has an income of 25,000/. a year, arising from the 
private funds of the companies, and which has raised in addition, from 
the same source, for the building above mentioned, upwards of 
100,000/. This may be fairly taken asa sample of the good which may 
be done by those companies possessed of wealth and willing to spend 
it, and of such wants as crop up from time to time, which they would 
be unable to meet if they were no longer to be free agents. Another 
fair example is the Royal College of Music, to the support of which 
the companies have contributed some 13,000/.; in like manner the 
Grocers’ Company has recently founded a scholarship for scientific 
research. And surely another object well worthy of due considera- 
tion at their hands, but which would be far better left with them 
acting independently and of their own free will, rather than under 
any special trust, and one closely, very closely, connected with the 
benefit of the craftsmen of the several crafts whose name they bear, 
would be that of assisting in the solution of the very difficult pro- 
blem of the housing of the poor in London—a matter which requires 
not mere money, but much else which as a labour of love they, 
through their individual members, would and might easily provide. 
Such an object would fall entirely within the scope of one of the 
recommendations of the majority of the Commissioners—viz. that, 
looking among other things to the fact that their wealth is, in the 
main, the result of the remarkable progress of London, the objects to 
be promoted should be mainly metropolitan objects, except in those 
cases in which a trade formerly carried on in London has established 
itself elsewhere—a recommendation, by the way, which the Cloth- 
workers have themselves anticipated in their course of action at Leeds 
and Bradford. 

It will be observed that in the suggestions for reform which 
the several companies were invited to make in answer to questions 
sent to them by the Commissioners, many of them have stated that 
they would be willing to pay succession duty at such stated periods of 
time as might equitably be fixed upon, and Sir Sydney Waterlow has 
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desired that this fact may be specially recorded in the report, but 
the Commissioners in the majority report give it as their opinion 
that the State would not be justified in singling out the City com- 
panies for special legislation in this respect. Very true: it is only to 
be wished that the same Commissioners had borne the same principle 
in mind when they were considering, so far as the corporate property 
is concerned, whether it would be fair to place the companies of London 
under disabilities not imposed upon the companies still existing in 
Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the other provincial towns in which 
medieval guilds still survive; or when they were considering, so far 
as their trust property is concerned, whether their proposed limit of 
fifty years is to be applied to them alone. 

There is one proposition in the two reports of the Commissioners 
upon which the Commissioners have, with one exception only, all agreed 
—namely, that accounts of the annual expenditure of the companies, 
both corporate and trust, duly certified and signed by the master or 
prime wardens, should be deposited with some public department and 
should be open to public inspection. Publicity is everything in such 
matters: nothing is to be gained by concealment ; quite the contrary. 
Concealment only produces suspicion, and this question of publication 
of accounts must not be regarded solely as a question between the 
companies and the general public, but also as one vitally affecting 
the relations of the several members of the companies inter se— 
relations of considerable intricacy, and as to which the majority of 
the Commissioners have, as on other difficult points, shrunk from 
making any recommendations themselves. For as to the constitution 
of the companies and the relations of the courts, the liverymen 
and members inter se, they have been content to cast the whole 
burden of detailed inquiry and the responsibility of making 
recommendations upon others—z.e. upon another Royal Commis- 
sion, hitherto unborn, and the appointment of which is strongly 
objected to in the minority report. The Commissioners make no 
suggestion as to the ‘Common Hall,’ giving as their reason that the 
municipal government of London is a matter at present under con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, and, it may now be addec, 
of Parliament. They might have given an additional reason by saying 
that it was a question whether it came within the scope of their 
commission. Be that, however, as it may, they do not hesitate to say 
that no admission to the livery of a company should for the future 
confer the Parliamentary franchise for the City. Surely they might 
fairly enough have said, as to this matter also, that at the time of 
their report the franchise question was under the consideration not 
only of the same Government but also of the same Parliament, and 
that it was certainly doubtful, as the minority report states,-whether 
the question of the Parliamentary franchise of tLetiverymen was 
within the scope of the Commission at all. y 

VoL. XVJ.—No. 89. F 
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What, then, is to be the future of these companies, great and 
small? They are not to be disestablished ; if so, they surely ought 
not to be deprived of those privileges which have made admission to 
them an object of ambition to the citizens of London, even if it be 
thought wise to make further regulations as to the admission to such 
privileges. The worst thing that could be done by them would be 
to place them in such a position as necessarily to bring it to pass 
that they should linger out a life of decay and eventually die of 
inanition. We cannot, however, imagine that anyone would be 
foolish enough or ill-natured enough to advise such a course. Unless 
such a hopeless state of things is foreed upon them from without, it 
will be for the companies themselves to show that there is no such dan- 
ger to be apprehended from within, but that, on the contrary, they are 
still full of life and vigour. The labours of the Royal Commissioners, 
«ven without any consequent legislation, are pretty sure to bear good 
truit. The whole outward and inner life of the City livery com- 
panies of London has been brought prominently before the notice of the 
public—their origin, their constitution, their wealth, their expendi- 
ture, their shortcomings on the one hand, their spirited and praise- 
worthy action on the other hand. All has been laid bare and open; 
and the manner in which the several companies have come forward 
with full information, in answer to the searching and thoroughgoing 
inquiries addressed to them by the Commissioners (who had, by the 
way, no statutory power to insist upon full, or indeed any, answers 
being given), reflects credit upon those who compose the governing 
bodies and those whose duty it has been to advise them as to their 
course of action in this particular. 

There is every reason to hope and to expect that the same wise 
counsel will be given, and that it will be again followed, as to their 
future course of action. In the first place their accounts will without 
doubt for the future be regularly published ; this will be a great point 
gained. As we have already said, of their three great original func- 
tions, the superintendence of trade, hospitality, and benevolence, 
hospitality and benevolence alone have remained for a very long space 
of time. While continuing to exercise, and with advantage to the 
public to exercise, such hospitality as may be thought really necessary 
to their position, there can be little doubt that a wise benevolence 
will hereafter take the foremost and most prominent place among 
their functions, and that by careful administration the several govern- 
ing bodies will do all in their power by savings in other sources 
of expenditure to increase the means at their disposal available for 
this object. At the same time we may add that although, as has been 
already said, the time has gone by when the other of their original 
functions—namely, the superintendence of trade—can be exercised with 
benefit to the State, yet even in this matter too, much may still be done 
tor the advantage of the several trades whose names these companies 
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bear. Much, indeed, has been done already, and is still being done— 
by exhibitions, such as those promoted by the Fishmongers’ Company, 
the Fanmakers’ Company, and others ; by prizes and other encourage- 
ments, such as have been originated by the Turners’ Company and by 
others ; and by the spread of technical and general education and of 
scientific knowledge, such as has been accomplished by the Clothworkers, 
the Drapers, the Mercers, and indeed by all the great aud by most of 
the minor companies. Let us hope that in due time, and before long, 
we may be enabled to add to this list of good works some means, 
hereafter and without delay to be carefully devised and to be wisely 
carried out, of enabling the craftsmen of their several handicrafts in 
London to procure for themselves wholesome dwellings in which to 
live, supplied at all events with some of God’s greatest blessings 
which many of them are now unable to obtain—pure water, pure 
light, pure air. Knowledge is Power; Health is Wealth ; and in the 
great race with foreign competition it is the healthy and the scientific 
artisan who will win the prize. 

The City livery companies of London have it in their power in 
these respects to do much to enable British workmen, especially those 
who live in the metropolis, to go forth fully armed and equipped for 
the great battle which they have to fight. 


RicHarD ASSHETON Cross. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


VISIBLE APPARITIONS. 


Our former paper—it may be remembered—brought us only to the 
threshold of the subject of Apparitions, as popularly understood. In 
that introductory paper we approached our main theme by three 
distinct steps. We first considered the general state of opinion with 
respect to it, the & priori arguments and assumptions which tend to 
preclude inquiry into it, and the method which we hold that the 
inquiry ought to pursue. We then explained that we intended to 
base our own theory on an experimental basis, and to connect the 
striking phenomena of death-wraiths with quite humble and unemo- 


tional forms of Thought-transference—embracing the whole set of 
facts, large and small, experimental and spontaneous, under the term 
‘telepathy.’ And finally we justified this interconnection of the 
phenomena, and showed by examples that distinct effects—similar 
to those obtained in experimental thought-transference—have been 
spontaneously produced on the emotions, the will, the senses, or the 
intellect of one person, by some corresponding affection of another 


person at a distance. 

But among effects produced on the senses, one particular class 
was purposely deferred—that, namely, which concerns the sense of 
sight. It is this deferred class of telepathic disturbances that we have 
now to consider. Among these we find undoubtedly the furthest and 
most eccentric of the phenomena which the telepathic theory can be 
made to embrace; and our account of them will require that the 
theory, as so far stated, should be somewhat expanded. But for all 
that, they will not drive us from our old basis. We are about to 
treat visible apparitions as ‘ transferred impressions.’ Viewed in this 
light, it will be found that even the most startling of them are not 
without experimental analogy; and that, moreover, we can lead up to 
these extreme cases by quite gradual steps, starting from a point 
where the experimental analogies are perfectly obvious. 

To begin with the commonest and simplest form of experiment— 
that where the impression of a card or number is tranferred, without 
sensory communication, from one mind to another. Here the per- 
cipient sees the objects ‘in his mind’s eye,’ not as external to himself 
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at all. Now we find an exact parallel to this lowest grade of visualis- 
ation in cases where the impression originates, not in the fact that 
the agent is concentrating his attention on a card or number, but in 
the fact that he is dying. Such a case is the following, given to us 
by Mr. Robert Rawlinson, of Lansdowne Court West, Cheltenham. 


I was dressing one morning in December 1881, when a certain conviction came 
upon me that some one was in my dressing-room. On looking round I saw no one; 
but then, instantaneously, in my mind’s eye (I suppose), every feature of the f ce 
and form of my old friend William Stanley, of Ponsonby Hall, Cumberland, a: ose. 
This, as you may imagine, made a great impression on me, and I went at once into 
my wife’s room and told her what had occurred, at the same time stating that I 
feared W. S. must be dead. The subject was mentioned between us several times 
that day. Next morning I received a letter from George Stanley, then consul- 
general at Odessa, whom I did not know to be in England, saying that his brother 
had died at a quarter before nine o’clock that morning, This was the very time 
the occurrence happened in my dressing-room. It is right to add that we had 
heard some two months previously that W. S. was suffering from cancer, but still 
we were in no immediate apprehension of his death, 


Mrs. Rawlinson has kindly confirmed the fact of her husband’s 
coming into her room, and describing his experience, at about a 
quarter to nine on the morning in question. She adds that the 
name of W. S. had not been mentioned by any one for weeks; 
and that her husband ‘is the last person to imagine anything, as 
he had always been particularly unbelieving as to anything super- 
natural.’ 

In this case the spontaneous picture—originating, as we hold, in 
the condition of the dying friend—-was not more definite and vivid 
than that which the unexcited mind of the mere experimentalist has 
often been able to transmit. A very important point of difference 
does, no doubt, exist; for the spontaneous picture did not represent 
anything on which the mind of the agent was at the moment con- 
centrated ; we cannot conceive him to have been gazing at his own 
face and form ina mirror. This point, however, may be postponed 
till we have completed our sketch of the graduated stages in the 
process of visualisation. 

In the following examples, the vision was not of a single figure, 
but of a scene, vividly flashed upon the sense, and for the moment 
engrossing the attention, but still rather inward than outward, and 
not in any way confounded with the objective world, or located in 
the actual place where the percipient was at the time. 

The first case is from Miss Henrietta Wilkinson, Enniscorthy. 

I live in Ireland, my nephew in London. At the end of October or beginning 
of November 1881, when he was eight years old, he went one day with his mother 
and sister to Kensington Gardens. While playing there he had a severe fall on his 
back: his mother had to call a cab and take him home, then send for the doctor. 
He was very ill for three or four days, lying in a dark room and kept perfectly 


quiet. The accident happened on a Saturday, I think. On the Sunday his mother 
wrote to tell me of it, which letter I received on Tuesday. On the, Monday night 
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I was in bed, dropping off to sleep, when I opened my eyes with a start, and saw 
quite distinctly a London street, leading from Kensington Gardens to my nephew’s 
home. All the people, cabs, and horses were running very fast in one direction, 
towards my sister’s house. Amongst them were my sister and her two children, 
also running. They stopped a cab, got in, and arrived at their own house, I saw 
no more, but exclaimed, ‘ Maurice is hurt! ’—why, I do not know, as my nephew 
looked all right in the street. It all seemed to come from outside myself. I 
thought it very strange, and told it to my family next morning, before my sister's 
letter arrived. 1am not perfectly sure of the day of the week, but know it was 
the day after the accident my sister wrote, and that it was the night of the day 
after she wrote that I saw what I tell you. 

I think it was my nephew’s thoughts of me that gave me the vision, I being 
the person he would think of, next to his father and mother. 


Asked whether she had ever, on any other occasion, had a dream 
of death or accident which had impressed her, she says :— 


No, I remember none. It was quite unique. But why call it a dream, when 
I was wide awake ? Had it been a dream I don’t think it would have made the 
same impression on me. 


The following corroboration is from Miss Wilkinson’s sister. 
Castle Hill, Enniscorthy : January 8, 1884, 


I distinctly remember my sister relating to us (myself and another sister) her 
vision or dream before she got any letter. It made a great impression on her, and 
she told us with surprise and a little alarm. She told us on Tuesday morning, and 
the letter telling of the accident arrived soon after. 

MartHA WILKINSON. 


The next account was sent to us by the Rev. A. Shaw Page, Vicar 
of Selsley, Stonehouse, Gloucester, in the words of his sister, Miss 
Millicent Anne Page. We can unfortunately only summarise it. 


I was staying with my mother’s cousin, Mrs. Elizabeth Broughton, wife of 
Mr. Edward Broughton, of Edinburgh, and daughter of the late Colonel Blanckley, 
in the year 1844, and she told me the following strange story :— 

She woke one night and roused her husband, telling him that something dread- 
ful had happened in France. He begged her to go to sleep again and not to 
trouble him. She assured him she was not asleep when she saw what she insisted 
on then telling him—what she saw, in fact. First a carriage accident, which she 
did not actually see, but what she saw was the result, a broken carriage, a crowd 
collected, a figure gently raised and carried into the nearest house, and then a figure 
lying on a bed, which she then recognised as the Duke of Orleans. Gradually 
friends coliecting round the bed, among them several members of the French royal 
family—the Queen, then the King. All silently, tearfully watching the evidently 
dying Duke. One man (she could see his back, but did not know who he was) 
was a doctor, He stood bending over the Duke, feeling his pulse, his watch in his 
other hand. And then all passed away: she saw no more. As soon as it was 
daylight she wrote down in her journal all she had seen. From that journal she 
read this to me. It was before the days of electric telegraph, and two or more 
days passed before the Times announced ‘The death of the Duke of Orleans.’ 
Visiting Paris a short time afterwards, she saw and recognised the place of the 
accident, and received the explanation of her impression. The doctor who attended 
the dying Duke was an old friend of hers ; and as he watched by the bed, his mind 
had been constantly oceupied with her and her family. The reason of this was an 
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extraordinary likeness—a likeness which had often led to amusing incidents— 
between several members of the Broughton family and members of the French 
royal family who were present in the room. ‘I spoke of you and yours when I 
got home,’ said the doctor, ‘and thought of you many times that evening. The 
likeness between yourselves and the royal family was, perhaps, never so strong 
as that day when they stood there in their sorrow, all so natural ; father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, watching the dying son and brother. Here was the link between 


us, you see,’ 


We have placed these two ‘transferred impressions’ together on 
account of their essential similarity, though the occasion was in one 
case but the tumble of a little boy in the park, in the other the tragic 
death of a ‘son of France.’ For in both cases, it will be observed, 
the scene was not flashed from mind to mind at the moment of its 
occurrence, but considerably later, though at a time when the agent’s 
thoughts were deeply concentrated (as we know in one case and may 
presume in the other) on a mental renewal of the agitating scene, 
coupled with a thought of the very person to whose perception that 
scene was in fact transferred. This deferment of the impression is 
certainly not a point which any one would have invented in order to 
add to the marvel of a story. To the ordinary reader it would seem 
a mere confusion and weakening of the tale. But we need hardly 
say that to those who have grasped the conception of telepathy this 
very point is of the utmost interest and importance. It shows us one 
of the precise phenomena to which our actual experiments point— 
the translation from agent to percipient of a represented image with 
almost the distinctness of an actual sensation—as where a diagram 
which the agent is merely recalling to memory is transferred with 
pictorial vividness to the percipient’s mind. In the Kensington 
Gardens story the very inaccuracy of the scene, as represented to 
the percipient’s mind, suggests the manner in which it has already 
been modified in the agent’s memory. The confusion of people, 
cabs, and horses, ‘ running very fast in one direction,’ strongly sug- 
gests the half-delirious recrudescence of the agitated scene in the 
mind of the little invalid. 

We shall now give an example of a less unusual type, where there 
is more distinctly a transference of actual sensation. It has a resem- 
blance to the experiments where the percipient is able to reproduce 
a diagram at which the agent is actually gazing; or, again, to our 
previously cited case, where Mrs. Severn felt the precise pain suffered 
by her husband at a distance from an accidental blow on the mouth. 
The account was sent to us by the Rev. Canon Warburton, The 
Close, Winchester. 


Somewhere about the year 1848 I went up from Oxford to stay a day or two 
with my brother, Acton Warburton, then a barrister living at 10 Fish Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn. When I got to his chambers I found a note on the table apologising 
for his absence, and saying that he had gone to a dance somewhere in the West 
End, and intended to be home soon after one o'clock. Instead of going to bed, I 
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dozed in an arm-chair, but started up wide awake exactly at one, ejaculating ‘ By 
Jove, he’s down!’ and seeing him coming out of a drawing-room into a brightly 
illuminated landing, catching his foot in the edge of the top stair, and falling head- 
long, just saving himself by his elbows and hands. (The house was one which I 
had never seen, nor did I know where it was.) Thinking very little of the matter 
I fell a-doze again for half an hour, and was awakened by my brother suddenly 
coming in and saying, ‘ Oh, there you are! I have just had as narrow an escape of 
breaking my neck as I ever had in my life. Coming out of the ball-room, I caught 


my foot, and tumbled full length down the stairs.’ 
W. WARBURTON, 


In a second letter Canon Warburton adds :— 


My brother was hurrying home from his dance, with some little self-reproach 
in his mind for not having been at his chambers to receive his guest, so the chances 
are that he was thinking of me. The whole scene was vividly present to me at the 
moment, but I did not note particulars, any more than one would in real life. The 
general impression was of a narrow landing brilliantly illuminated, and I remember 
verifying the correctness of this by questions at the time. 

This is my sole experience of the kind. 


Here the actual scene, intensely realised in the moment of imminent 
peril, seems to have flashed itself from mind to mind with startling 
but evanescent distinctness. We may remark that these sudden and 
vivid impressions in a state between sleeping and waking (of which 
we have many examples) do not fairly fall under the category of 
dreams. Their analogue is rather to be found in the rare and 
curious ilusions hypnagogiques of oncoming sleep, or in the 
occasional prolongation of dream-images into the first waking mo- 
ments—the difference lying, of course, in the fact that in our cases 
the scene observed is one which was actually passing elsewhere at 
the moment. 

In the next stage of visualisation the percipient sees a face or 
figure projected or depicted, as it were, on some convenient surface— 
the image being thus truly externalised, but in an unreal and unsub- 
stantial fashion, and in a bizarre relation to the real objects among 
which it appears. In this respect it might be compared to the 
‘ after-image ’ of the sun, or of some object that has been intently 
scrutinised through a microscope, which we involuntarily import into 
our view of the surrounding scene. 

We will begin with an example taken from the ‘ Memoirs of 
Georgiana, Lady Chatterton,’ by E. H. Dering (1878), pp. 100-102, 


My mother had not been very well, but there was nothing alarming in her 
state. Iwas suffering from a bad cold, and went early to bed one night, after 
leaving her in the drawing-room in excellent spirits, and tolerably well. I slept 
unusually well, and when I awoke the moon was shining through the old casement 
brightly into the room. The white curtains of my bed were drawn to protect me 
from the draught that came through the large window, and on this curtain, as if 
depicted there, I saw the figure of my mother—the face deadly pale, with blood 
flowing on the bed-clothes. For a moment I lay horror-stricken, and unable to 
move or cry out, till, thinking it might be a dream or a delusion, I raised myself 
up in bed, and touched the curtain. Still the appearance remained (although the 
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curtain on which it was depicted moved to and fro when I touched it) as if 
reflected by a magic lantern. In great terror I got up, and throwing on a cloak I 
rushed off through some rooms and a long passage to my mother’s room. To my 
surprise, I saw from the further end of the passage that her door was open and a 
strong light coming from it across the passage. As she invariably locked her door 
when she went to bed, my fears were increased by the sight, and | ran on more 
quickly still, and entered her room, There she lay just as I had seen her on the 
curtain, pale as death and the sheet covered with blood, and two doctors standing 
by the bedside. She saw me at once and seemed delighted to see me, though too 
weak to speak or hold out her hand. ‘She has been very ill,’ said the doctor, ‘ but 
she would not allow you to be called, lest your cold should be made worse. But I 
trust all danger is over now. . . . The sight of you has decidedly done her much 
good.’ So she had been in danger, and would not disturb me! Oh! how thank- 
ful I felt to the vision or fancy, or whatever it may have been. 


It will be seen that the picture, though not producing the im- 
pression of a solid and independent object, was still no mere illusion, 
no mere momentary translation of the folds or pattern of the drapery 
into a human face. It was accurate and persistent enough to resist 
a touch which shook the curtain on which it was shown. 

The next case carries us perhaps a step further still, as the image 
appeared with somewhat more of apparent relief—though certainly not 
yet as co-ordinate in any natural fashion with the other objects in 
the percipient’s field of vision. We received the account from Mr. 
Richard Searle, Barrister, Home Lodge, Herne Hill, who tells us that 
it was his sole experience of a hallucination. 


One afternoon, a few years ago, I was sitting in my chambers in the Temple, 
working at some papers. My desk is between the fireplace and one of the windows, 
the window being two or three yards on the left side of my chair, and looking out 
into the Temple. Suddenly I became aware that I was looking at the bottom 
window-pane, which was about on a level with my eyes, and there I saw the 
figure of the head and face of my wife, in a reclining position, with the eyes closed 
and the face quite white and bloodless, as if she were dead. . 

I pulled myself together, and got up and looked out of the window, where I saw 
nothing but the houses opposite, and I came to the conclusion that I had been 
drowsy and had fallen asleep, and, after taking a few turns about the room to 
rouse myself, I sat down again to my work and thought no more of the matter. 

I went home at my usual time that evening, and whilst my wife and I were 
at dinner she told me that she had lunched with a friend who lived in Gloucester 
Gardens, and that she had taken with her a little child, one of her nieces, who was 
staying with us; but during lunch, or just after it, the child had a fall and slightly 
cut her face so that the blood came. After telling the story, my wife added that 
she was so alarmed when she saw the blood on the child’s face that she had fainted. 
What I had seen in the window then occurred to my mind, and I asked her what 
time it was when this happened. She said, as far as she remembered, it must have 
been a few minutes after two o'clock. This was the time, as nearly as I could 
calculate, not having looked at my watch, when I saw the figure in the window- 
pane. 

I have only to add that this is the only occasion on which I have known my 
wife to have had a fainting fit. She was in bad health at the time, and I did not 
mention to her what I had seen until a few days afterwards, when she had become 
stronger. I mentioned the occurrence to several of my friends at the time. 


November 2, 1883. ; 
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Mr. Paul Pierrard, at whose residence, 27 Gloucester Gardens, 
W., Mrs. Searle fainted, tells us that the cause of her doing so was 
the sight of an accident which befell her little niece. He also 
describes hearing from Mr. Searle, on the next day, that at the 
precise time of the fainting ‘a peculiar feeling overcame him, and 
he distinctly saw—as it were in a looking-glass—the very image of 
his wife leaning back in a swoon.’ 

The last two narratives are specially noteworthy. When it first 
became evident to us that a number of strange heterogeneous narra- 
tives might be explained and connected by supposing them to repre- 
sent the various stages of externalisation of a telepathic impact in 
the percipient’s mind, we were quite ignorant of the existence of 
such cases as those of Lady Chatterton and Mr. Searle. Our chain 
of argument seemed fairly complete without them. We should have 
gone on from scenes flashed before the mind to phantoms visualised 
‘out in the room’ with a sense that there was no real interruption 
of continuity, although the step was a long one to make on such 
uncertain ground. The moment, however, that these externalised 
pictures are described, it becomes plain that they supply exactly 
the connecting link the want of which was vaguely felt. The 
picture on the window-pane or the bed-curtain comes precisely 
midway between the mental image and the apparently solid figure. 
It represents (in our language) a telepathic impression which has 
been externalised, but not yet completely objectified ; which presents 
itself as something at which the percipient gazes, but which yet is not 
‘taken for real, or localised in three dimensions among the familiar 
objects around him. And as compared with the two equally crude 
views between which we steer, that phantoms are all morbid non- 
sense, or that they are all ‘the spirits of the dead, we think that 
our explanation is strongly supported by such intermediate cases as 
these. Our aim is to trace the connection between the most trivial 
phenomena of thought-transference, or confused inklings of disaster, 
and the full-blown ‘ apparition’ of popular belief. And, once on the 
track, we find group after group of transitional experiences, illustrating 
the degrees by which a stimulus, falling or fallen from afar upon 
some obscure subconscious region of the percipient’s mind, may 
seem to disengage itself from his subjectivity, and to emerge into 
the waking world. 

And now we come to the final class of cases, where the percipient 
sees the phantasmal figure as an apparently solid object among the 
familiar objects which surround him, and holding to those objects 
just such a relation as a figure of flesh and blood might have 
held. We received the following example from Mr. George Mar- 
chant, Linkfield Street, Redhill, formerly a large farmer and 
miller, and now an admirable specimen of shrewd and vigorous 
old age. 
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About 2 o'clock on the morning of the 21st of October, 1881, while I was 
perfectly wide awake, and looking at a lamp burning on my washhand-stand, a 
person, as I thougnt, came into the room by mistake, and stopped, looking into the 
looking-glass on the table. It soon occurred to me it represented Robinson Kelsey, 
by his dress and wearing his hair long behind. When I raised myself up in bed 
and called out, it instantly disappeared. The next day I mentioned to some of my 
friends how strange it was. So thoroughly convinced was I, that I searched the 
local papers that day (Saturday) and the following Tuesday, believing his death 
would be in one of them. On the following Wednesday a man, who formerly was 
my drover, came and told me Robinson Kelsey was dead. Anxious to know at 
what time he died, I wrote to Mr. Wood, the family undertaker at Lingfield ; h- 
learnt from the brother-in-law ' of the deceased that he died at 2 a.m. He was 
my first cousin, and was apprenticed formerly to me as a miller; afterwards li 
lived with me as journeyman; altogether, eight years. I never saw anything 
approaching that before. I am 72 years old, and never feel nervous; I am not 
afraid of the dead or their spirits. I hand you a rough plan of the bedroom, &c. 


To our inquiries as to whether Robinson Kelsey had been in his 
mind, and on various other points, Mr. Marchant replies :— 


I had not been thinking about him, neither had I spoken to him for twenty years 
In the morning after seeing the apparition, I spoke about it to a person in the house. 
In the evening I again spoke about it to two persons, how strange it was. It was 
several days after our conversat:on about what I had seen that I heard of his death. 
These people will confirm my statement, for after I heard of the death I spoke of it 
to the same people, that my relation died the same night as I saw the apparition. 
As the apparition passed between my bed and the lamp I had a full view of it ; it 
was unmistakable. When it stopped looking in the glass I spoke to it, then it 
gently sank away downwards. 

We have received the following confirmation of this incident :— 

We are positive of hearing Mr. Marchant one day say that he saw the appari- 
tion of Robinson Kelsey during the previous night. 

Awn LanceErin6s,’ Linkfield Street, Redhill. 
MatiLpa Futier, Station Road, Redhill. 
Wittiam Mires, Station Road, Redhill. 

Mr. Marchant has never had any other ‘hallucination,’ and 
laughs at the very idea of such things. In a personal interview he 
entered further into detail, pointing out in sitw the exact line that 
the figure took, and how it momentarily hid the lamp, in passing 
in front of the washhand-stand. He describes Kelsey’s long and 
bushy back-hair as a very distinct peculiarity ; and he thinks that 
the figure was visible for nearly a minute. 

Here, then, at last, we have the orthodox apparition. And we 
note at once that the completeness of the externalisation is not the 
only point in which this phantasm differs from the preceding ones. 
It is more durable, and it is apparently more independent. Reading 
the account of it, one cannot resist the question, ‘Should I have 


? This brother-in-law has kindly confirmed the accuracy of the above date, but 
has now forgotten what was the hour of death, not having been actually present. 

2 One of us has visited Mrs. Langeridge, who is a sensible person, with, very little 
belief in ‘ ghosts.’ She at once volunteered the remark that Mr, Marchant. described 


his vision to her next morning. J 
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seen it, had I been there?’ And the question cannot but Jead on 
to another. Jf the apparition could have been seen by more than 
one person, what will be the effect on our theory of the transference 
of an impression from mind to mind? Can we conceive of this rare 
telepathic sympathy as affecting two minds at the same moment and 
in the same way? or are we driven to assume some independent 
agency, operating quite outside the mind of either percipient ? 

Up to this point, it will be observed, this fundamental problem 
has not presented itself. The phantasms with which we have thus 
far been dealing have not been such as to force on us the question 
whether two or more percipients would be likely to share them. But 
in the case of the completer or more objective phantasms, we have 
no longer any assurance that they are perceptible to one person only, 
unless we have actual evidence that other persons were present at 
the time and failed to perceive them. 

Now, as a matter of fact, each variety of these fully externalised 
phantasms is liable (as we find from numerous instances) to be per- 
ceived by any one who happens to be present. This phenomenon of 
collective percipience, of a sight seen or sound heard* by several 
persons at once, can be shown, we think, to be not inconsistent with 
the substantial truth of our theory ; but the problem is a formidable 
one, and we cannot here do more than indicate its existence. 

Meantime, the very fact that we have been able to arrange the 
phenomena in a graduated series must be admitted to be strongly 
suggestive of a common origin for them all; and we shall endeavour 
to treat the solid-looking figure of Robinson Kelsey, no less than the 
fleeting vision ‘in the mind’s eye’ of Mr. Rawlinson, as in some way 
the product of the percipient’s own mind, projected (so to speak) 
under the stimulus of an impact from the mind of the dying friend. 
But this explanation is something more than a natural conjecture: we 
have, as we stated above, a certain amount of experimental support 
even for the extreme cases where the apparition is externalised in the 
most complete way. We should hardly have ventured to make so posi- 
tive an assertion on the ground of previously recorded cases; as those 
cases are few in number, and their correctness cannot now be tested 
in detail. But we cannot doubt the genuineness of the case which we 
published in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
(vol. i. p. 120), where a friend of our own, without having given the 
slightest hint of his intention, concentrated his mind for some minutes 
on the idea of appearing to two distant friends, in no way subject to 
hallucinations ; who volunteered the information, when next he visited 
them, that they had distinctly seen him in their room at precisely that 


* It would be cumbrous to introduce at every turn the words necessary for ex- 
tending what is said about vision to impressions of hearing and touch. The reader 
will have no difficulty in perceiving where the application to these further senses is 
possible, and is to be taken as understood. 
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time.* Such a result is specially instructive in connection with more 
than one of the spontaneous cases quoted above. We noted, in passing, 
how Mr. Rawlinson’s case differed from the more ordinary forms of ex- 
perimental thought-transference, in that the agent was not directing his 
attention to that which appeared to the percipient. The same remark 
applies to Mr. Searle’s case ; and in Lady Chatterton’s case, though a 
portion of what sl : herself saw depicted—namely, the effusion of blood 
—was doubtless prominent at the moment: in her mother’s mind, the 
mother’s own face and aspect can hardly have had any conscious place 
there. What, then, are we to conceive to have been in the agent’s mind 
in these instances? It cannot be unreasonable to suppose (as Canon 
Warburton supposes in the case of his brother) that part of its content, 
at any rate, was a forcible idea of the percipient and of the agent’s 
self in relation to the percipient. Lady Chatterton’s mother, it is 
clearly implied, was thinking of her daughter. And in the other two 
cases we should naturally imagine a similar, though more transient, 
occupation of the agent’s mind with the absent husband or friend ; for 
it has often been noted that, in the sense of helplessness and collapse 
that immediately precedes fainting or death, the idea of distant scenes 
and persons is apt to recur in very vivid flashes. And if this be granted, 
the parallelism with our friend’s experimental case becomes very 
marked. For the idea in Ais mind was of himself—not his aspect 
particularly, but his personality—in relation to the percipients ; while 
the impression in their minds was of his aspect. ; 

Mr. Marchant’s case (which is of a common type) does, however, 
undoubtedly carry us beyond this analogy. We cannot pronounce it 
impossible that Kelsey’s dying thoughts reverted strongly to his old 
employer; but, considering the length of time during which they had 
held no intercourse, we should prefer to suppose that the pre-existing 
and latent rapport between the two sufficed to effect the transference 
of the image, without any conscious direction of the agent’s attention. 
We can hardly hope, however, that this hypothesis will look plausible, 
until the vationale of the projection of the image has been more fully 
considered. To this, then—the necessary supplement or expansion 
of our telepathic theory—we may at once proceed. 

Let us first clearly realise the facts. Something is presented as 
apparently an independent piece of matter in the material world ; 
but no piece of matter is really there, and the appearance is a 
phantasm. How would such an experience be most naturally 
described? Surely as a hallucination of the sense of sight— 
the creation of a mind which is in some abnormal state. This is 
precisely what we hold it to be; the abnormal state being, however, 
not—as in the case of morbid hallucinations—a mere pathological con- 


4 We cannot ignore the strength of the contemporary testimony for the occurrence 
of similar events in the East ; but the remoteness of the locality and other difficulties 
prevent us from here dwelling on them, 
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dition of the percipient, but a peculiar form of disturbance produced 
by an unusual condition in some distant person. In virtue of their 
having this real cause outside the percipient, and so in a way convey- 
ing true information, we may describe death-wraiths and the like as 
veridical hallucinations ; but as projections of the percipient’s own 
mind, by which his senses are deluded, we hold them to be altogether 
on a par with morbid hallucinations. They are thus merely a species 
in a larger genus; and our most hopeful course will therefore be 
to trace the natural history of the genus—to decide what a ‘ hallu- 
cination of the senses’ really involves. It is inevitable that this 
endeavour should carry us for a brief space into the region of phy- 
siology, but the accompanying diagram will enable the least instructed 
reader to master at a glance all the technical information required. 
We accept the commonly accepted doctrine as to the localisation 
of brain-functions; but the general tenor of our explanation might, 
we think, hold good, even if that doctrine came to be modified. 

Let E represent the retina of the eye, which in itself has no more 
power of seeing than a mirror has. Let @ represent the group of 
cells in the brain which constitutes the ‘ visualising centre, and which 
is excited into activity whenever sight takes place. And let c repre- 
sent the cortical or external part of the hemispheres of the brain, 
part of which is excited into activity whenever any of the higher 
psychical faculties—intelligent perception, imagination, comparison, 
memory, volition—are called into play. £ is connected with a by 
the fibres of the optic nerve, and @ is connected with co by other 
nerve-fibres. Now any disturbance of the cells at @ which reaches 
-a certain intensity will be accompanied by the sense of sight; and, 
when this disturbance is propagated onwards in 
the natural course from G@ to c, this sense will 
become a complete perception—an object for the 
mind—which can be reflected on, compared with 
other objects, and remembered. But the central, 
indispensable fact—the disturbance at c—may 
itself originate in at least two quite distinct ways. 

On the one hand, it may originate in a nervous 

impulse sent wp along the fibres from £, owing to some change which 
has taken place at e—whether it be a blow on the eye, which makes 
us see sparks, or the stimulus of external rays of light, which makes us 
see surrounding objects. Or, on the other hand, it may originate in 
a nervous impulse sent down along the fibres from c, owing to some 
change which has taken place at c; and then we shall have an hallu- 
cination—a sense of seeing, and of seeing, it may be, with great 
vividness and completeness, though what is seen has no existence 
external to the percipient’s organism. This may happen either 
voluntarily or involuntarily. Painters have sometimes imagined a 
face or a scene with such force as actually to externalise it in space 
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and see it before their eyes. But far more often the hallucination is 
involuntary, as in purely morbid cases, in dreams, and in the species 
of apparitions with which we are dealing in this paper. 

Now, so far, the matter seems plain enough. The particular 
cells at G, whose activity is necessary for the sense of sight, may be 
stimulated or exploded either by an impulse from without, started 
by light, in which case we see objects that are really there; or by an 
impulse from within, started by some spontaneous cerebral change, in 
which case we see objects that are not really there. But with regard 
to the latter case there is just one point that needs careful notice. 
We are supposing that the impulse which results in a hallucination is 
started by some change in the celis atc. Now, what mental event 
does this physical change at c imply? Clearly not the sight of the 
object, for that only takes place in association with a physical change 
in the cells at Gc. The mental event associated with the change at co 
is not the sight, but the idea, of the object, as it might present itself 
in imagination or memory. A certain low degree of visualisation is, 
no doubt, involved in the very idea, and probably implies a slight 
downward escape of current from c to G; that is to say, the sluice- 
gates are never entirely closed. But the idea only becomes completely 
visualised—only becomes a percept, so as to suggest the real external 
presence of the object —when the downward impulse is of a far stronger 
kind, and produces as large a change at G as an upward impulse 
from the retina would do—the whole complex process being, however, 
for consciousness, a single and instantaneous event. And, this being 
so, we are at once able to assign to the different parts of the process 
their respective characters. The origin of the hallucination is no 
doubt in the imagination—that is, in physical terms, at c; but it is 
not the imagination—or c as the physical organ of the imagination 
—that is to blume for the hallucination. There is nothing delusive 
in the mere idea or memory of a visible object; and in serving as a 
basis to such an idea or memory, however vivid, the cells at c are 
merely performing their normal function. The blame attaches to 
the escape of a strong nervous current in the downward direction 
from c to G, in the rending of the sluice-gates (so to speak) at the 
point where the line drawn from G touches the semicircle. This is 
the abnormal event. If it did not take place, there would be no 
delusion, for there would be a mere idea or memory of the object. 
When once it has taken place, delusion is inevitable; for instan- 
taneously a strong stimulus is communicated to the cells at a, and 
such a stimulus involves the sense of seeing the object. It may well 
be only the sense, and not the judgment, that is deluded: many 
persons who have suffered from hallucination have perfectly well 
known that the figures seen by them were only phantasms. But for 
all that they saw them: to the sense of sight the figures were com- 
pletely real—so much so that the visual sensation was even referred 
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to the external eye, and the figure could be made to appear double 
by squinting, or by pressure on the side of one eyeball. 

The physical details of the process which we have called the 
‘rending of the sluice-gates,’ and the ‘escape of current from c to 
G,’ will perhaps never be known. Certain general conditions that 
favour the process are indeed recognised : hallucinations of the senses 
are common events in sleep, in insanity, and in the delirium of fever; 
and they may be produced by the immoderate use of various drugs, 
such as haschish and opium. But even in these cases the broad fact 
is almost all that is known. Of the actual physiological process we 
can say no more than that in insanity it is part of the general cere- 
bral derangement, and is due in the other cases to some change in 
the constitution or distribution of the blood. But there is one im- 
portant class of sensory hallucinations of which even thus much can- 
not be said—a class of which singularly little notice has been taken 
by scientific writers—namely, the quite transient and casual halluci- 
nations of sane and healthy persons. Though rare, in the sense that 
only a small percentage of the population have had experience of them, 
these occurrences are absolutely numerous. Scores of them take 
place in England in the course of a year. But what determines their 
occurrence to this or that person, at this or that moment, we are often 
quite unable to say. Now in this state of ignorance there certainly 
need be no difficulty in supposing that one means by which the 
‘eseape of current’ from c to @ may be determined is a telepathic 
impulse. Supposing the evidence for the telepathic production of 
hallucinations—e.g. for apparitions at the time of death—to be in itself 
sufficient, physiology need make no difficulties about the process in 
the percipient’s brain, for in its general outline that process is just as 
intelligible to us, and in its minute details just as obscure, as in any 
other case of hallucination. Taking a broad view of the matter, we 
may even say that the difficulties are less in the case of death-wraiths 
than in cases where the hallucination is purely casual, and depends 
on no assignable conditions at all. For we at any rate succeed in 
connecting the purticular rare effect—the peculiar ‘ escape of current,’ 
and the consequent occurrence of a hallucination to a sane and 
healthy person—with a particular rare cause—the peculiar condition 
of a distant friend. 

This, happily, is all that need be said in the way of physical 
explanation. For we have now got what we wanted—a ready way 
of connecting apparitions with the simpler forms of thought-trans- 
ference, even where (as in Mr. Marchant’s case) the connection might 
at first seem most difficult to establish. How, we asked above, could 
the idea of Kelsey be impressed on Mr. Marchant’s mind with such 
force as to embody itself in a visible phantom, when Kelsey’s mind 
was presumably not occupied either with Mr. Marchant or with him- 
self in relation to him? From a physiological point of view the 
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difficulty vanishes, on the supposition that the primary effect on 
Mr. Marchant took place not at ¢ but at c; at the part of the brain 
which is the great storehouse of old impressions; in the part, more- 
over, where an appropriate physical basis may be found not only for 
distinct and recognisable images, but for subconscious ideas and 
memories, and for the most distant and intangible associations. In 
the register of the brain it is seldom that a record, once made, is so 
utterly obliterated that, under suitable conditions, it may not be 
revived. And if once a relation be established between two persons, 
and the records of it registered in their two brains, we see no reason 
why the same harmony should not occasionally manifest itself between 
those records—even though they be long sunk below the level of 
conscious attention—as between the immediate impressions of the 
moment; and, this once granted, we have seen how the physiological 
process may lead on to the projection of the visible phantom. In 
psychical terms, we see no reason why subconscious ideas and 
memories which are in no distinct way present to consciousness, such 
as Kelsey’s sense of his old relationship to Mr. Marchant, should 
not evoke similar blind movements in Mr, Marchant’s mind, which, 
gathering strength, might lead him to body forth the vision of his 
old acquaintance.® On this view it would become quite intelligible 
that he should see the figure even before he recognised it. And ina 
similar way we should interpret some at least of those cases of death- 
wraith (of which we have a good many specimens) where the figure 
seems to form by a gradual process. We should say that there the 
idea, at first but dimly conveyed and vaguely apprehended, was work- 
ing itself into definiteness (as so often occurs in processes of abstract 
thought), and that the character of the projection underwent a 
corresponding change. 
3ut here we find ourselves fairly launched on a very wide and 
interesting question—namely, how far the primary idea may be modi- 
fied, wrought on, or worked out, in the percipient’s own mind, before 
it becomes embodied as a visible phantom. That mind is no mere 
collection of separate compartments, into which new ideas will fit 
and then rest in a passive way ; but an organism of interacting parts, 
where any change or any intruding element may set in motion whole 
trains of images and associations. We know what small and dim 
5 It might seem out of the question to obtain any experimental support for atrans- 
ference of impression apart from consciousness on the ‘agent’s’ part. Yet support of 
a kind has actually presented itself. We requested our friend above-mentioned 
secretly to determine, before going to sleep at about 10.30 P.M., that his form should 
appear at midnight—that is, at a moment when he would be actually asleep— to one 
of the persons whom he had before succeeded in affecting, and whom he had not even 
seen for some time. On the 22nd of March he did so, determining not only to 
appear but to touch his friend’s head. ‘The result is thus described by the latter :— 
“On Saturday night, 22nd of March, 1884, I had a distinct impression that Mr. B. 
was inmy room. I distinctly saw him, whilst widely awake. He came towards me 


and touched my head.’ 
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suggestions will sometimes set large tracts of mentalmachinery to work ; 
and we may therefore well credit the vaguer or subconscious order of 
telepathic impressions with such a power. Nowif a visible phantasm 
results, in the manner above suggested, what more natural than that 
these further images and associations should be embodied in it? We 
may compare the process to what takes place in the one form of 
hallucination with which we are all familiar—in dreaming. A strong 
impression, whether received before sleep (as from a recent sorrow or 
apiece of exciting work) or during sleep (as from a knock at the 
door or an uncomfortable posture), will mingle itself in dreams with 
all sorts of scenes and ideas that the sleeping mind supplies. Now 
we would suggest that the mind, even im a waking state, may un- 
consciously react, as in a dream, on the crude material presented to 
it, may invest the nucleus of a ‘transferred impression ’ with its own 
atmosphere and imagery ; nay, even that the apparent externality of 
the phantasm—the very fact in virtue of which we call the impression 
a hallucination—may itself be merely a radical instance of such in- 
vestiture. We should thus have a ready explanation for many degrees 
of distinctness and individualisation, and many diversities of charac- 
ter, in the sensory phantasm. Suppose the same kind of real event— 
say the peaceful death of an aged parent—to occur in twenty cases, 
and in each of them to produce a real and unique sort of disturbance in 
some absent person’s mind; then, if that disturbance clothes itself in 
some sensory form, or, in our language, if it reaches the point of 
causing a hallucination, such hallucination may take twenty differ- 
ent forms. One percipient may hear his parent’s voice; another may 
imagine the touch of his hand upon his head; a third may see him in his 
wonted dress and aspect ; a fourth may see him in his dying aspect ; a 
fifth may see him in some transfigured aspect ; and others may invest 
the disturbing idea with every sort of visible symbolism, derived from 
their minds’ habitual furniture and their wonted trains of thought. 

Striking narratives of visible phantasms thus mingled with a dream 
element do in fact exist. In the case of sailors, for instance, the condi- 
tions of whose lives are so different from those of invalids on land, the 
death-wraith often seems to ‘suffer a sea-change,’ and to reflect in 
fantastic wildness the perils of the deep. Such is a narrative (sent to us 
by Engineer Dunlop, of Bangkok, Siam) of an apparition seen ‘ when 
the ship was under all plain sail off the pitch of Cape Horn,’ when the 
seaman who had ‘started aloft to bend the fore-top-gallant flung his 
arms round the top-gallant shrouds and held on without moving... 
till he was lowered on deck in the bight of a bowline.’ For as he ‘ kept 
looking to the windward at the squall, suddenly in the midst of it he 
saw his sweetheart dressed in white flowing robes, who came flying 
down toward him before the wind,’ and who, as it afterwards proved, 
had died in England at that very time. 

We cite this last narrative, not as itself evidentially strong, but 
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on account of its theoretical interest as illustrating (among others 
more directly attested) the dream-like mode in which the telepathic 
impression may take shape from the scene around; and ‘the wet 
sea-boy, in an hour so rude,’ may transfer to ‘cradle of the rude 
imperious surge’ the figure whose life is ebbing in the quiet bed at 
home. For we hold it legitimate to use in this purely illustrative 
ynanner many narratives on which we should hesitate to base our 
argument if they stood alone. When we review the 600 cases which 
(exclusive of dreams) we have already printed as material for our 
book on ‘ Phantasms of the Living’ alone—cases of which a large 
proportion come first-hand from persons known to us—we can hardly 
doubt that sooner or later the general fact of these distant impres- 
sions will be accepted by the majority of candid minds. Our evidence 
is eminently cumulative ; but until its cumulation can be shown at 
full length, we must aim rather at showing its coherence; at indi- 
cating the way in which intermediate instances and cross analogies 
interlock even the most apparently isolated and grotesque of bond 
fide narratives of this kind. 

Another group of cases in which the percipient’s mind seems to 
modify the impression received is that where the phantasmal imagery 
is drawn from the appurtenances of death, or the accepted beliefs as 
to resurrection. Of course symbolism of this kind, which is common 
to the agent’s mind as well as to the percipient’s, affords no positive 
proof as to whose mind it is from which the phantom derives its 
shape and consistency. But the least marvellous explanation—the 
nearest to experimental analogy—will be that which assumes that it is 
the percipient’s own activity which invests the transferred impression 
with its clothing of imagery. We have space for only two instances 
of this class. The first was given to us by Lieutenant-Colonel Jones, 
8 Sussex Place, N.W., who confirmed the narrative to us verbally, and 
showed us a letter written at the time in which his father alludes to the 
apparition. Colonel Jones has never experienced any other hallucina- 
tion whatever ; and it seems to us that this case alone would severely 
try the theory which explains all such phantoms as this by mere 
chance-coincidence. 

In 1845 I was stationed with my regiment at Moulmein, in Burmah. In those 
days there was no direct mail, and we were dependent upon the arrival of sailing 
vessels for our letters, which sometimes arrived in batches, and occasionally we 
were months without any news from home. 

On the evening of the 24th of March, 1845, I was, with others, dining at a 
friend’s house, and when sitting in the verandah after dinner, with the other guests, 
in the middle of a conversation on some local affairs, I all at once distinctly saw 
before me the form of an open coffin, with a favourite sister of mine, then at home, 
lying in it apparently dead. I naturally ceased talking, and every one looked at me 
with astonishment, and asked what was the matter. I mentioned, in a laughing 
manner, what I had seen, and it was looked upon as a joke. I walked home later 
with an officer very much my senior (the late Major-General George Briggs, retired, 
Madras Artillery, then Captain Briggs), who renewed the subject, and asked 
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whether I had received any news as to my sister’s illness. I said no, and that my 
last letters from home were dated some three months prior. He asked me to make 
a note of the circumstance, as he had before heard of such occurrences, I did so, 
and showed him the entry I made opposite the day of the month in an almanack. 
On the 17th of May following I received a letter from home announcing my sister's 
death as having taken place on that very day—viz. the 24th of March, 1845. 


As to the coincidence of howr, Colonel Jones only learnt that the 
death occurred in the morning of the 24th. His vision was seen 
after an early dinner, so that, allowing for longitude, the correspond- 
ence of time was certainly near, and may have been exact. There 
had been a very close attachment between sister and brother. 

The next case is from our friend Miss Summerbell, 140 Kensington 
Park Road, W., who has never had any other hallucination. 


I have been, for many years, on terms of close intimacy with the family of a 
Dutch nobleman, who reside in Holland. Early in July last I received a letter 
from the eldest daughter of the house saying that her father was seriously ill. 
From that time I received news of his condition every day. On the 27th of July, 
1882, I received a postcard saying that he was slightly better. Iwas staying at 
the time at the Spa, Tunbridge Wells, and suffering much from neuralgia. On 
the night of the 27th I was lying, unable to sleep from pain ; no doubt I dozed now 
and then, but I firmly believe that I was awake when what I am about to relate 
occurred. It was beginning to be light, and I distinctly saw every object in the 
room. I do not know whether it is necessary to say that in Holland, when a 
person of distinction dies, a prieur d’enterrement is employed. This man is dressed 
in black, with dress coat, knee-breeches, and cocked hat, with bands of crape 
hanging from the corners. It is his office to go to all the houses where the 
deceased was known and announce the death. On the morning of which I speak, 
I saw the door of my room open and a prieuwr d’enterrement enter. He said 
nothing, but stood with a long paper in his hand. I remember distinctly wonder- 
ing whether I had fallen asleep and was dreaming ; I looked round and saw the 
furniture, and the window, with the dim light coming through the closed blind. I 
looked at my watch; it was nearly 5 o'clock. I looked towards the man, but he 
rvasgone. It was nearly six years since I had lived for any time in Holland, and I had 
forgotten the custom of announcing deaths ; at least, I had not thought of it for 
years, But on that morning, at 3.20, my friend died. 

I afterwards questioned my friend, Mme. Iu¥decoper, about what happened at 
the time of her husband's death ; and I find that the first thing they did was to 
discuss how they should send the tidings to me. I told the friend with whom I 
was staying at the time what I had seen; she spoke of it several times during the 
day, and reminded me of it when the news of the death arrived. 


Here the telepathic impression, instead of connecting itself with 
some familiar image, such as a coffin, seems to have evoked slumber- 
ing memories which associated Dutch customs with Dutch friends in 
the percipient’s mind.° 


* An analogous incident was narrated more than once by the late Dr. Pusey, in a 
way which led his hearers to believe that the experience was his own. Our friend, 
the Rev. G. B. Simeon of Gainsborough, having undertaken to ask Dr Pusey what 
truth there was in a rumour that he had seen an apparition in High Street, Oxford, 
Dr, Pusey replied that the report was probably founded on the following fact :— 

Two clergymen, A. and B., great friends, were at a distance from one another. 
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Whatever be the view taken of each separate symbolical case of 
this kind, it is to be hoped that the collection of a great number of 
them may throw further light on the laws of association which govern 
these rare events—on the path and barometry of these psychical 
storms. There is, perhaps, scarcely any visual phantom of a dying 
person from which some hint of scientific value might not be drawn, 
were the figure carefully scrutinised in every detail. Unfortunately, 
this scrutiny is much less easy in the case of veridical than in the 
case of morbid hallucinations. Morbid hallucinations are much more 
often durable, and much more often repeated. Moreover—and we 
commend this point to those who regard veridical hallucimations as 
merely transient morbid affections occurring by chance at the moment 
of death—morbid hallucinations are in a large majority of cases 
unrecognised, faces and figures of strangers, and they thus excite 
curiosity rather than emotion. In a large majority of our cases, on 
the other hand, the percipient has recognised the phantom. It is 
thus to the cowntenaunce that they have for the most part looked. 
The dress and surroundings are not minutely observed, or it seems 
a mere irreverence to dwell on them in the presence of what is 
so sacred and beloved. Often, too, the phantom is merely mo- 
mentary, and the result is that in very many instances we have 
only the vague description, ‘I saw my father as I was used to see 
him,’ ‘It was my mother, as she lived.’ In such cases there is 
nothing to guide us as to the origin of the “phantasmal image. It 
is such as the percipient might most readily have shaped for him- 
self; but it is such, also, as the agent might most naturally have 
transmitted, if such images are transmitted in their entirety and, so 
to speak, ready-made. 

There is, however, one large and important class of death-wraiths 
whose peculiarity it is that the dress is as it were an integral part of 
them, forming an element in the apparition so conspicuous and un- 
expected as to attract a full share of attention. We mean the cases 


One afternoon, A., who was in his garden, saw the figure of B. approach, and heard 
him say, ‘I have been in hell for half-an-hour, because I loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God.’ It turned out that B. had actually died suddenly on 
that day, shortly before the appearance in the garden. 

We were not satisfied with this evidence, as Dr, Pusey did not actually affirm that 
A. was himself; and we have lately discovered what we think must be the original of 
the story, in an old copy of the Imperial Magazine. As, however, the main facts 
agree, and Dr. Pusey vouched for their truth, we may be allowed to refer to them 
for purposes of illustration. It is plain that, on our theory, the phantom’s speech 
must be treated in the same way as the coffin and the prieur d’enterrement. Miss 
Jones was not actually lying in her coffin when she appeared to her brother in that 
position ; nor, happily, is it necessary to assume that B.’s words were a transcript of 
literal reality. Just as in the one case it was the imagery of dvath which forced 
itself into prominence, so, in the other case, the conception of what follows death may 
have started into dream-like vividness when the telepathic impact from the dying 
friend arrived, and awoke perhaps a slumbering judgment on him in foro conscientia, 
which affection had long kept hidden in the unacknowledged background of thought. 
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where the phantom appears in the dress, or with the aspect which 
the dying man actually wore at death, and of which the percipient 
was not previously aware. Here it undoubtedly seems as though the 
agent had transmitted a finished picture of himself—an imago, as 
Lucretius would say, thrown off from his whole circumference, which 
needed no reinforcement from the percipient’s shaping imagination 
before it stood complete and evident in the open day. 

This reproduction of actual costume or actual aspect passes through 
all stages of distinctness and unexpectedness. We begin with the 
cases where the dying person is merely seen clad in white, as it were 
the vague reflection of the night-dress in which he lies ; and we go on 
to instances where the dress worn at death is altogether strange and 
unusual, or where a violent end has inflicted recognisable scars or 
mutilation, or where the image reiterates with phantasmal urgency 
some task which the living mind regretfully leaves unaccomplished as 
it sinks into the stupor of the dim death-day. 

The first of these cases that we shall select is one which curiously 
illustrates the changes effected by half a century of oral tradition in 
a narrative of this kind. The occurrence in question, belonging to a 
well-known noble family and to a tragic accident, has been often cited 
in society when such topics are discussed, and we obtained a written 
account of it from a member of the family known to us—both he and 
we being ignorant that a contemporary record of the matter had 
already been printed in the ‘Journal of Thomas Raikes, Esq., from 
1831 to 1847’ (London, 1856), vol. i. p. 131. We are thus, as it 
happens, able to compare a traditional account fifty-three years old 
with an account written down fifteen months after the occurrence. 

We give first our friend’s account :— 

My grandfather Sir J. Y. was drowned by the upsetting of a boat in the Solent, 
in or about the year 1830. On the day of his death Miss M., a great friend and 
connection of his, was at one of the ancient concerts in Hanover Square Rooms. 
During the performance she fainted away, and when she came to declared that she 
had seen a corpse lying at her feet, and though the face was turned away she knew 
the figure to be that of my grandfather. Communication in those days was not of 
course as easy as now, and her fears were not verified till some days after the event. 
Such is the family story, which I heard often from my father, and had verified by 
my mother when last I saw her. 


Here, as will be seen, there is nothing to indicate either the co- 
incidence of our or the dress in which the phantom was seen. Let 
us now turn to the contemporary account, which has the two advan- 
tages of being half a century nearer to the facts and of coming from 
the side of the actual percipient, Miss Manningham, whose name we 
are now allowed to print for the first time. In ‘A Portion of the 
Journal kept by T. Raikes, Esq., from 1831 to 1847,’ vol. i. p. 131, 
we read :— 


Wednesday, 26th December, 1832.—Captain recounted a curious anecdote 
that happened in his own family. He told it in the following words :—lIt 
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is now about fifteen months ago that Miss M——, a connection of my family, 
went with a party of friends to a concert at the Argyll Rooms. She appeared 
there to be suddenly seized;with indisposition, and though she persisted for some 
time to struggle against what seemed a violent nervous affection, it became at last 
so oppressive, that they were obliged to send for their carriage and conduct her 
home. She was for a long while unwilling to say what was the cause of her in- 
disposition ; but on being more earnestly questioned, she at length confessed that 
she had, immediately on arriving at the concert room, been terrified by a horrible 
vision which unceasingly presented itself to her sight. It seemed to her as though 
a naked corpse was lying on the floor at her feet; the features of the face were 
partly covered by a cloth mantle, but enough was apparent to convince her that 
the body was that of Sir J——~ Y . Every effort was made by her friends at 
the time to tranquillise her mind by representing the folly of allowing such delu- 
sions to prey upon her spirits, and she thus retired to bed; but on the following 
day the family received the tidings of Sir J Y—— having been drowned in 
Southampton River that very night by the oversetting of his boat, and the body 
‘was afterwards found entangled in a beat-cloak. Were is an authentic case of 
second sight, and of very recent date. 


On a critical comparison, it will be seen that the contemporary 
or old account presents two small apparent discrepancies from the 
traditional or new account, and also (which is more surprising) con- 
tains two further circumstances of the highest interest. The dis- 
crepancies are these: the new account says that Miss M. did not 
receive the news for some days; the old account says that the family 


received it the next day. Now the journey from Southampton to 
London occupied only one day in 1830, and probably the old account 
is correct. Miss M., however, may not have been informed for 
another day or two; so the new account may be correct aiso, The 
other discrepancy is in the name of the building where the vision was 
seen—the ‘ Argyll Rooms’ according to the old account, the ‘ Hanover 
Square Rooms’ according to the new. Now from Crickley’s ‘ Picture 
of London’ (1831), p. 93, we learn that ‘the Argyll Rooms, Regent 
Street, burnt down in the early part of last year, have been again 
restored to their former splendour. They are devoted to concerts, 
balls, and exhibitions, and are much frequented by persons of rank 
and fashion.’ It also appears that the Hanover Square Rooms were 
open for concerts at the same time, so that either account might be 
correct. But as the title ‘ Argyll Rooms’ has long ceased to suggest 
a high-class concert hall, it is likely enough that it may have been 
unconsciously replaced in Lord and Lady ’3 minds by the more 
apparently suitable appellation. 

These trifling discrepancies in unimportant points are such as 
must needs accrue in fifty years’ tradition. But it is a much more 
remarkable thing to find that in this case tradition, so far from 
exaggerating, has minimised the cardinal points of the story. It is 
in the old, not in the new, account that we hear that the accident 
took place ‘ that very night, so that it is at any rate possible that the 
coincidence of hour wasexact. Moreover—and this is the point with 
which we are here specially concerned—it is in the old, not in the 
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mew, account that we hear of the cloth mantle wrapped about the 
visionary form, the boat-cloak whose prototype was at that time 
entangling beneath the dark estuary the limbs of the drowning man. 
Note also in the old account the combination of dreamlike symbolism 
with reflex of actual fact. The corpse was seen as if naked, no part 
of the dress being visible except that one article whose significance 
was destined to be afterwards understood too well. 

The comparison of these two narratives may serve to illustrate a 
generalisation which has gradually been suggested to us by many 
similar collocations of older and newer versions. Tradition, we find, 
when it deals in modern times with such accounts as these, tends 
primarily to shorten and simplify them. Sometimes this simplifi- 
cation may also involve exaggeration of the marvellous element. 
For instance, a coincidence of death and death-wraith which was 
really not traced nearer than to the same day will be sometimes 
repeated as if it had been proved tobe also at the same hour. Ora 
figure vaguely resembling a dying person will be represented as pre- 
cisely resembling him. Often, again, this process of simplitication 
is unimportant in its effect on the narrative ; as when, in the well- 
known Wynyard case, a man who was strikingly like Wynyard (and 
whose likeness is the only important point) is represented as having 
been Wynyard’s twin brother. But often, also (as in the case first 
given), this simplifying process tends to lose the very points on. 
which we are most concerned to dwell—the undesigned indications 
which so often at once strengthen the evidence for the narrative and 
double its theoretic interest. If the narratives with which we are 
dealing were the offspring of chance and credulity, then the further 
we get them from their original sources the better, it might be 
thought, they would suit us. But if they are the offspring of law and 
fact, we shall expect—and the case is so—that the nearer to absolute 
accuracy, absolute contemporaneity, we can obtain them, the better 
will they fit in with other facts, and range themselves beneath general 
laws. 

Our next case shall be a first-hand one, from a physician, Dr. 
Thomas Bowstead, of Caistor, who tells us that he has never experi- 
enced any other hallucination. 


In September 1847 I was playing at a cricket match, and took the place of long- 
field. A ball was driven in my direction which I ought to have caught but missed 
it, and it rolled towards a low hedge ; I and another lad ran after it. WhenI got 
near the hedge I saw the apparition of my brother-in-law, who was much endeared 
to me, over the hedge, dressed in a shooting suit with a gun on his arm ; he smiled 
and waved his hand at me. I called the attention of the other boy to it; but ha 
did not see it, although he looked in the same direction. When I looked again the 
figure had vanished. I, feeling very sad at the time, went up to my uncle and 
told him of what I had seen; he took out his watch and noted the time, just ten 
minutes to one o'clock. Twodays after I received a letter from my father informing 
me of the death of my brother-in-law, which took place at ten minutes to one, His, 
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death was singular, for on that morning he said he was much better and thought 
he should be able to shoot again. Taking up his gun, he turned round to my father, 
asking him if he had sent for me, as he particularly wished to see me. My father 
replied the distance was too far and expense too great to send for me, it being over 
one hundred miles. At this he put himself into a passion, and said he would see me in 
spite of them all, for he did not care for expense or distance. Suddenly a blood-vessel 
on his lungs burst, and he died at once. He was at the time dressed in a shooting 
suit and had his gun on his arm. I knew he was ill, but a letter from my father 
previous to the time I saw him told me he was improving and that he might get 
through the winter ; but his disease was consumption, and he had bleeding from the 


lungs three months before his death. 
Tuomas Bowsteap, M.D. 


Here the dress is a very distinct one, not associated with invalids 
or death-beds, and reproduced with apparent exactness. The agent’s 
impression of his personality seems, in fact, to have carried with it 
the details of his actual aspect as well as the symbolism of his 
imagined farewell; and nothing was left to the percipient’s imagina- 
tion. It will be observed that the coincidence of time is close to a 
minute, and was noted on the spot. It would, we think, be difficult 
to express in figures the enormous unlikelihood of a merely morbid 
hallucination, unique in the percipient’s experience, and involving 
by accident such coincidences as these. 

We will add but one further case--a case so strange that it will 
need the high authority on which it comes to satisfy the reader that 
he has not passed unaware into the region of romance. We received 
it from Sir Edmund Hornby, late Chief Judge of the Supreme Con- 
sular Court of China and Japan, who describes himself as ‘a lawyer 
by education, family, and tradition, wanting in imagination, and no 
believer in miracles.’ He first narrates how it was his habit at 
Shanghai to allow reporters to come to his house in the evening, to 
get his written judgments for the next day’s paper. 


They generally availed themselves of the opportunity, especially one reporter, 
who was also theeditor of an evening paper. He wasa peculiar man, reticent 
about himself, and I imagine had a history. In appearance he was also peculiar. 
I only knew him as a reporter, and had no other relations with him. On the day 
when the event occurred, in 1875 or 1876, I went to my study an bour or two after 
dinner, and wrote out my judgment. It was then about half-past eleven. I rang 
for the butler, gave him the envelope, and told him to give it to the reporter who 
should call for it. I was in bed before twelve. Iam a very light sleeper, and my 
wife a very heavy one. Indeed, it is difficult to rouse her out of her first sleep. The 
bed—a French one—faced the fireplace ; on the mantel-piece was a clock, and the 
gas in the chandelier was turned down, but only so low as to admit of my seeing 
the time at any time of the night, for—waking easily and frequently—I often 
smoked a cigarette before I went to sleep again, and always desired to know the 
hour. 

I had gone to sleep, when I was awakened by hearing a tap at the study door, 
but thinking it might be the butler--looking to see if the fire were safe and the 
gas turned off—I turned over with the view of getting to sleep again. Before I 
did so, I heard a tap at my bedroom door. Still thinking it might be the butler, 
who might have something to say, I said, ‘Come in.’ The door opened, and, to 
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my surprise, in walked Mr. ——. Isat up and said, ‘You have mistaken the 
door ; but the butler has the judgment, so go and get it.’ Instead of leaving the 
room he came to the foot edge of the bed. I said, ‘ Mr. , you forget yourself! 
Have the goodness to walk out directly. This is rather an abuse of my favour.’ 
He looked deadly pale, but was dressed in his usual dress, and was certainly quite 
sober, and said, ‘I know I am guilty of an unwarrantable intrusion, but finding 
that you were not in your study I have ventured to come here.’ I was losing my 
temper, but something in the man’s manner disinclined me to jump out of bed to 
eject him by force. So I said simply, ‘This is too bad, really; pray leave the 
room at once.’ Instead of doing so he put one hand on the footrail and gently, 
and as if in pain, sat down on the foot of the bed. I glanced at the clock and saw 
that it was about twenty minutes past one. I said, ‘The butler has had the judg- 
ment since half-past eleven ; go and get it.’ He said, ‘Pray forgive me; if you 
knew all the circumstances you would. Time presses. Pray give me a précis of 
your judgment, and I will take a note in my book of it,’ drawing his reporter’s book 
out of his breast pocket. I said,‘ I will do nothing of the kind, Go downstairs, 
find the butler, and don’t disturb me—you will wake my wife; otherwise I shall 
have to put you out.’ He slightly moved his hand. I said, ‘ Who let you in?’ 
He answered, ‘No one.’ ‘Confound it,’ I said,‘ what the devil do you mean? 
Are you drunk?’ He replied, quietly, ‘ No, and never shall be again; but I pray 
your lordship give me your decision, for my time is short.’ I said, ‘ You don’t 
seem to care about my time, and this is the last time I will ever allow a reporter in 
my house.’ He stopped me short, saying, ‘This is the Jast time I shall ever see 
you anywhere.’ 

Well, fearful that this commotion might arouse and frighten my wife, I shortly 
gave him the gist of my judgment in as few words asI could. He seemed to be 
taking it down in shorthand ; it might have taken two or three minutes. When 
I finished, he rose, thanked me for excusing his intrusion and for the consideration 
I had always shown him and his colleagues, opened the door, and went away, I 
looked at the clock ; it was on the stroke of half-past one. 

(Lady Hornby now awoke, thinking she had heard talking ; and her husband told 
her what had happened, and repeated the account when dressing next morning.) 

I went to the court a little before ten. The usher came into my room to robe 
me, when he said,‘ A sad thing happened last night, sir. Poor was found 
dead in his room,’ I said, ‘ Bless my soul! dear me! What did he die of, and 
when?’ ¢ Well, sir, it appears he went up to his room as usual at ten to work at 
his papers. His wife went up about twelve to ask him when he would be ready 
for bed. He said, “ I have only the judge’s judgment to get ready, and then I have 
finished.” As he did not come, she went up again, about a quarter to one, to his 
room and peeped in, and thought she saw him writing, but she did not disturb 
him. At half-past one she again went to him and spoke to him at the door. As 
he did not answer she thought he had fallen asleep, so she went up to rouse him, 
To her horror he was dead. On the floor was his note-book, which I have brought 
away. She sent for the doctor, who arrived a little after two, and said he had been 
dead, he concluded, about an hour.’ I looked at the note-book, There was the 


usual heading :— 
‘In the Supreme Court, before the Chief Judge. 
‘——_ 07, ——, 

* The Chief Judge gave judgment this morning in this case to the following 
effect ’—and then followed a few lines of indecipherable shorthand. 

I sent for the magistrate who would act as coroner, and desired him to examine 
Mr. ’s wife and servants as to whether Mr. had left his home, or could 
possibly have left it without their knowledge, between eleven and one on the pre- 
vious night. The result of the inquest showed he died of some form of heart 
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disease, and had not, and could not have, left the house without the knowledge of 
at least his wife, if not of his servants. Not wishing to air my ‘ spiritual experi- 
ence’ for the benefit of the Press or the public, I kept the matter at the time to 
myself, only mentioning it tomy Puisne Judge and to one or two friends; but 
when I got home to tiffin I asked my wife to tell me as nearly as she could re- 
member what I had said to her during the night, and I made a brief note of her 


replies and of the facts. 

(Lady Hornby has kindly confirmed the above facts to us, as far as she was 
cognisant of them.) 

As Isaid then, so I say now—I was not asleep, but wide awake. After a 
lapse of nine years my memory is quite clear on the subject. I have not the least 
doubt I saw the man—hayve not the least doubt that the conversation took place 


between us. 

I may add that I had examined the butler in the morning—who had given me 
back the MS. in the envelope when I went to the court after breakfast—as to 
whether he had locked the door as usual, and if anyone could have got in. He 
said that he had done everything as usual, adding that no one could have got in 
if even he had not docked the door, as there was no handle outside—which there 
was not. I examined the coolies and other servants, who all said they opened the 
door as usual that morning—turned the key and undid the chains, and I have no 
doubt they spoke the truth. The servants’ apartments were separated from the 
house, but communicated with by a gallery at the back, some distance from the 
entrance-hall. 

The reporter's residence was about a mile and a quarter from where I lived, 
and his infirmities prevented him from walking any distance except slowly; in 


fact, he almost invariably drove. 
Epuunp Hornsy, 


The reader who has followed this narrative with care may perhaps 
think that, if we are to explain this too by Thought-transference, our 
theory of Thought-transference will need to be enlarged and restated. 
He may think that here there was not an impression merely sent 
from mind to mind, but a reciprocal action of two minds upon each 
other; that there seems to have been an independent agency at 
work with definite purposes—a centre of consciousness present with 
Sir Edmund, but other than his own. Reflection, however, will 
show that there is no necessity for any such supposition; that if we 
are right in regarding ordinary death-wraiths as dream-like projec- 
tions from the mind of the percipient, there is no reason why such a 
conversation with a familiar person as often occurs in dreams should 
not be similarly projected. At the same time we are not concerned 
to maintain that all phantasmal indications of death are of identical 
nature, and that because Thought-transference explains some of them, 
it must needs explain all. Just as morbid phantasms may be 
variously produced by fever, by insanity, by opium, so also veridical 
phantasms may be ultimately traceable to more than one originating 
cause. 

But whatever further departures may hereafter be needful, we 
trust that the generalisations already made will continue valid. We 
trust that permanent acceptance will be accorded to the thesis that 
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some of those hallucinations of one or more of the senses, which corre- 
spond with objective events at a distance, and which we therefore term 
veridical, are caused by a telepathic impact conveyed from the mind 
of an absent agent to the mind of the percipient, and rendering itself 
cognisable by the percipient’s senses in various stages of externalisa- 
tion and with various admixtures of a dreamlike or symbolical element. 
We claim that this thesis possesses the prima facie characteristics of 
a true scientific generalisation. It is not contradictory of any pre- 
viously established law; it has been vaguely foreshadowed by many 
earlier observers ; it is more or less directly confirmed by two separate 
lines of actual experiment—those, namely, which indicate the exist- 
ence of a similar reception of impressions in the normal and in the 
hypnotic state; and it adapts itself to facts recorded for centuries in 
all quarters of the globe, and forming a convergence of testimony 
without any possible concert or prearrangement. The theory will, 
we hope, be discussed, modified, and extended by many persons capable 
of dealing with it in all its bearings. Meantime, there is little to be 
learnt from the mere @ priori negation with which it is sometimes 
met, and which would, without inquiry, explain all telepathic experi- 
ments by fraud, and all veridical hallucinations by mere chance 
coincidence. This position of pure negation, indeed, becomes daily 
more difficult to maintain, as experiments are multiplied and death- 
wraiths recur. The force of an & priori denunciation such as this 
lies mainly in its first confident expression, and in the amount of 
diffused prejudice which it can begin by arraying on its side. 
Time fights for inductive reasoners; and if (as we may fairly hope) 
an increasing body of informants continue to supply us with the 
first-hand evidence on which our induction depends, we muy trust 
that each year will make our position stronger, and our own views 
more clear. 

But we must find space before we close for one or two of the 
reflections to which the narratives cited in this article naturally give 
rise—reflections which may jar, we fear, alternately on some religious 
and on some scientific prepossessions, but which may not be un- 
acceptable to those who hold that these two modes of regarding the 
universe do but point from different sides to a higher, a reconciling 
unity. 

In the first place, then, with all respect to those who in every age 
have held these death-wraiths as proof of a special Providence-—in- 
timations of the pitying indulgence of a beneficent Power—we must 
say that the evidence, as presented to us, does not seem to support 
such a conclusion. Can we suppose, for instance, that the bewildered. 
reporter of Sir Edmund Hornby’s court, straining with his last energies 
to transcribe on perishable tablets the dicta of an earthly judge, was 
expressly permitted to overstep the lot of man, and to manifest him- 
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self on an errand so bootless, and as a phantom so undesired? No; 
even in this hyperphysical region, and in the very vanguard of our 
advance upon the Unseen, we are forced to believe that ‘ Dieu n’agit 
pas par des volontés particuliéres’—-we are forced to surmise the 
presence of a law which, though obscure, is immutable; which is a 
factor in the fabric of things, and was not framed, nor is suspended, 
in the special interest of any one of us. 

But, at the same time—and now we fear that a certain section of 
the scientific world may in their turn find our suggestions distasteful 
—the theory of telepathy does undoubtedly afford an unexpected 
support to a certain school of religious conceptions. For there are 
two very different theological views (often obscured by vagueness of 
language) as to the manner in which unseen powers exercise influence 
on the visible world. Some dogmatists have insisted that such 
influence is, in the strictest sense of the word, miraculous; that it 
involves a suspension of the laws of nature, an interference with the 
established course of things; and that, in fact, on such non-natural 
or miraculous character its sanctity and value depend. Now against 
this creed Telepathy, like any other correlation under law of facts 
previously supposed to be arbitrary exceptions to law, does but 
accumulate one more presumption. But there have been other theo- 
logians, from Augustine to Archbishop Trench, who have formulated 
the claim of theology in a wiser way. Such men maintain that 
an influence is in truth exercised by the invisible on the visible 
world, but that it is exercised according to laws which, though 
unknown to ws, do in fact regulate and determine the action of 
higher intelligences, whose volition thus intervenes in human affairs 
in a fashion as strictly conditioned as any volitions of our own. 

Now the evidence which we have been discussing certainly does 
not supply any direct confirmation of this view either. We have 
found no need to postulate the existence of any intelligences except 
human minds, and human minds, not in hell or heaven, but on earth 
as we know them. Put, nevertheless, 27f other intelligent beings 
besides those visible to us do in fact exist—if man’s own soul 
survives the tomb—then, no doubt, our telepathic experiments and 
our collected cases of apparitions, interpreted as we interpret them, 
do suggest analogies of influence, modes of operation, which (it is 
hardly too much to say) would throw a quite novel light over the 
long controversy between Science and Faith. It is only in some form 
of idealism that that controversy can find a close. And we are far too 
sensible of the problem involved in the relation of our own will to 
the facts and forces of nature to meet any idealistic hypothesis of 
the relation of other wills to those facts and forces with a direct denial. 
We cannot call a hypothesis wnphilosophical—however much un- 
proved—if it introduces into the great problem no difficulty which 
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is not already there, and is compatible—which the cruder theory of 
miracle is not—with the known facts of the universe, viewed in that 
connected manner which alone can give stability to thought. 

But we shall do no more than indicate this line of reflection. We 
have no wish to take wing as chimere bombinantes in vacuo—full- 
blown explainers of the universe—but rather to be accepted as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in a territory which inductive science 
has yet to clear for her own. Nay, we have preferred to submit to 
the inconvenience of an arbitrary restriction of our subject rather 
than to risk the dangers which might attend its further extension. 
Of apparitions after death we say nothing here ; we choose rather to 
defer all discussion of such evidence as is alleged for them (though 
we receive and examine it) until we have learnt everything that it 
may be possible to learn of those phantasms of the living which do 
not tempt us among agencies so obscure and unknown. It is true 
that even of these incidents death is the central fact. It is in this 
profoundest shock which human life encounters that these phantasms 
are normally engendered; and, where not in death itself, at least in 
one of those special moments, whether of strong mental excitement 
or of bodily collapse, which of all living experiences come nearest to 
the great crisis of dissolution. Following the track not only of 
logical sequence but of imaginative interest, our evidence has carried 
us from the slightest to the gravest of human things, from the 
curiosities of an afternoon to the crises of a lifetime, from petty 
experiments and seemingly aimless mysteries up to the experience 
which there is no refusing, and into the heart of the supreme mystery 
which surrounds and overshadows us whether we speculate about it 
or no. But in the light of advancing knowledge that mystery may 
appear—if no less profound than ever—at any rate less appalling. 
We have drawn on no creeds; we have appealed to no ‘supernatural 
agencies.’ But new facts cannot leave old facts exactly where they 
found them; and we have at any rate discovered in death the great 
and peculiar source of phenomena which—however we interpret 
them—are essentially vital. With this reflection we may pause on 
the threshold—vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci 
—till our eyes, which still can look into daylight, have grown accus- 
tomed to the darkening air. Not here, indeed, any more than 
elsewhere, shall we fiud the ‘Elysian road’ which will conduct man 
undoubtingly to such beliefs as his heart most craves. Centauri in 
foribus stabulant. There will, we doubt not, as discovery replaces 
imagination, be fonnd much that will startle, something that will 
alarm or repel. But in this age, if in any, it may surely be affirmed 
that ‘Truth, after all, is the prime passion of mankind’; and the 
audience, the fellow-workers, to whom we look are those who in these 
deep matters are weary alike of unproved dogma and of uninquiring 
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negation ; who have faith enough in the methods and in the future 
of Science to feel confident that the same humble, candid, persistent 
collection and colligation of facts—without disdain of the smallest 
things or fear of the hardest—which in one century has so changed 
our outlook on the world, may be rewarded hereafter by the opening of 
horizons wider still,—by a more indisputable insight, a more assured 
penetration into the ‘ chief concerns of man.’ 


Epmunp GURNEY. 
Frevertc W. H. Myers. 
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THE FEDERAL STATES OF THE WORLD. 


*No boy,’ said Mr. Forster in 1875, ‘ ought to leave school, either at 
home or in the colonies, without knowing what the British empire is. 
If he fully gains that knowledge, I think he will not seldom draw the 
inference that the British empire ought to last, and determine that, as 
far as in him lies, he will do what he can to insure that it shall last.’ 

Since the passing of the last Reform Bill in 1867, and since the 
opinions of the working classes, into whose hands the chief political 
power was then transferred, have made themselves felt, a wondrous 
change in the common notions held respecting the connection of 
Great Britain and her colonies has taken place. The working men of 
England, so far from wishing that the colonies should be cast off, 
were the first who raised their voices and signed a petition containing 
100,000 signatures of the working men of London against the sever- 
ance. Up to that date it was the fashion to hold that the colonies 
should separate from us; but now each party in the State is vieing 
with the other in protesting that nothing is so important in their 
eyes as that Great and Greater Britain should remain united. 
Lord Derby, as Secretary of State for the Colonies, said recently 
(3rd of March) : 

Numbers of the best of our artisans make their way to the colonies in the hope 
of improving their position, and amongst the higher classes there is a warm and 
keen interest in colonial affairs. It is possible that some may have thought that 
by granting self-government to the colonies we should gradually detach them from 
the mother country, but I do not believe that at this time, or for twenty years past, 
any man has looked upon the colonies as a burden to the empire, or that it was desir- 
able that any of them should secede. 


And on the same occasion Sir Hercules Robinson, one of the most 
able and experienced of our colonial administrators, observed that 


a great change had come over public opinion since he entered the colonial 
service thirty years ago, and now almost every one advocated the retention of our 
colonies, and the promotion of a closer union between them and the mother country. 
What all should strive for was to devise means for such a close political union as 
would enable millions upon millions of Anglo-Canadians and Anglo-Australians to 
advance in national life, and at the same time to remain members of the great 
empire to which it was their prideand privilege to belong. He believed that before 
long there would have to be constituted an imperial parliament, controlling an 
assemblage of federalised States, each possessing the fullest measure of home rule. 
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It would be a mistake, then, to conclude (as some colonists do) 
that because the ‘ ordinary educated Englishman ’ at home has up to 
this time remained ignorant of technical details concerning them, 
therefore he does not care for the whole of the British dominions, but 
only for one-sixty-fourth part of them, which is the proportion the 
area of the British Isles bears to that of the empire. He cannot help 
caring for this ‘ expansion of England’ which has been going on for 
200 years and is still continuing, and even on a more extended scale 
than ever within the last fifty years. An Englishman’s sympathies 
cannot but be stirred when he sees and appreciates what his brethren 
and race have done beyond the seas. But does he even then fully 
appreciate the matter in its political aspect ? That is the question. 
With the pressure of population at home, the inherent energy of our 
race, not only physically and materially, but in all that goes to give 
healthiness of political and moral life, is ever forcing itself into new 
outlets, and has driven millions to emigrate to territories happily 
possessed by Great Britain in the temperate regions both of the 
northern and southern hemispheres, where, industrious, persevering, 
and imbued with love of orderly freedom, they have established 
themselves. 

But has it been sufficiently remembered by some of us at home 
that the sons of England who left her shores to enrich and develop 
her dominions by colonisation are still an essential part and parcel of 
our stock and nation? Too often, in the midst of the bustle of our 
island life, as soon as our countrymen have gone, it has been true that 
out of sight they were also out of mind, except to their artisan 
relatives in every town and village of the land: there they are re- 
membered, and with these they still keep up active intercourse. 
They, on the other hand, as was very natural, have felt always, 
wherever they went, that they were British still. One group of 
English possessions—the six colonies to the east of the Hudson—by 
our earlier colonists was called New England, its neighbour New 
Jersey, another, New Scotland, a fourth, by later colonists, and in 
another hemisphere, New Wales, and yet a sixth and seventh, although 
the British flag has ceased for a season to cover them, New Ireland, 
New Caledonia, and New Hebrides; and to two of the richest pro- 
vinces in the southern hemisphere, Victoria and Queensland, whither 
our sons have swarmed, they gave the name of that sovereign whose 
sway, as heartily and loyally in the new country as in the old, they 
accept and revere ; while of the counties and towns both in Canada 
and Australasia that repeat the echoes and recall the memories of 
counties, of towns, and of statesmen left behind in Britain, the 
number is simply endless. In this sense, at any rate, Nemo potest 
exuere patriam. 

And all this has been gradually and steadily going ontntil now the 
question demands prompt and statesmanlike a ‘What are to 
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be the future political relations of Great Britain and these her 
colonies?’ Are Englishmen resident in them, as much as those 
resident in Britain, to be admitted to an equal share in the political 
constitution of the empire, and in the burdens, as well as the privi- 
leges, thereby entailed? Are we at home willing to concede the first 
to them: are they for their part willing to undertake the second? 
Or are they on their side not ready for, are we on the other not 
desirous of entering into, such a federal partnership? What shall 
we do? There is no middle or half-way course ; it is neither possible 
to continue as we are, to stand still, or to drift in indecision. Either 
we must now be united to them, and they to us, in a closer political 
union than yet exists, or we must each be free to separate and hold 
on our rival though friendly careers. 

If we say that we wish to keep the British dominions one as far 
as all foreign or external powers are concerned, and yet with all its 
various parts free and independent for every local purpose, we know 
what we want to arrive at. And there is only one road by which 
this can best be attained, and that is by knitting the English-speak- 
ing members of the British realm into one federated Union. It is, 
however, no new experiment that the seekers after such union advo- 
cate. The federal is one of the oldest forms of government known, 
and its adaptability to the largest as well as to the smallest states is 
shown in all political formations of late years. States in the New and 
in the Old World, all in their aggregation, alike show ever a stronger 
tendency to adopt it. Already all the central states of Europe are 
federal—Switzerland, Germany, Austria; and if ever the various 
Sclav principalities in south-eastern Europe—the Serb, the Albanian, 
the Rouman, the Bulgar, and the Czech—are to combine, it will 
probably be (as Mr. Freeman so long ago as 1862 remarked) under a 
federal form,—though whether under Russian or Austrian auspices, 
or neither, remains to be seen. In America such form of govern- 
ment presents two of its most striking developments—one being the 
United States, and the other, north of the lakes, the Canadian 
Dominion. 

England and Scotland were federally united from 1603 to 1707; 
Great Britain and Ireland were so united from 1782 to 1800; each 
formed one state in all their relations with other powers, while they 
retained the most perfect independence in all internal matters; they 
kept their own laws, their own constitutions, their own national debts 
and custom-dues, and a distinct administration of the ordinary 
governmeat. It is, therefore, but an adaptation of older forms to the 
growing necessities of the United Kingdom that is now called for,— 
an enlargement on ‘ the lines of the old constitution.’ Although the 
relations between England and Scotland, where certain points are 
reserved under the terms of a treaty between two independent king- 
doms, still make a slight approach to the federal idea; and although 
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the relations between the United Kingdom and the colonies approach 
more closely to a federal connection, they both yet differ essentially 
from it. The colony has the same internal independence as the 
state that is a member of a federation, but it differs in having no 
voice or control in the general concerns of the whole. The present 
relation of the colonies to Great Britain is not a federal, it is still, in 
a measure, even with their local parliaments, a dependent relation. 
Each of the seven provinces of Canada, each of the seven of Austral- 
asia, have their local parliaments already. But the parliament of 
the United Kingdom undertakes not only the local legislation of 
the three kingdoms; it also discusses and controls the relations of 
the whole of the British dominions with foreign powers. Very far, 
however, is the parliament of the United Kingdom from performing 
this herculean task which has grown upon it. If the legislation con- 
cerning the local affairs of the three kingdoms were devolved to 
local parliaments, time would thus be gained for paying that atten- 
tion to home legislation which has been notoriously long wanted. 
What is required, then, is to adapt the present constitution to the 
basis of a British federation; on the colonial side we have the local 
parliaments, we must give them share in the imperial parliament ; on 
our side we have the imperial, we must give ourselves local parlia- 
ments. There would be one central representative parliament for 
all the self-governing colonies in union with Great Britain. Local 
questions of all kinds must be relegated, with us as they are now 
with them, to local parliaments, and local English, Scotch, Welsh, 
London, and Irish parliaments (or even, if you will, local parliaments 
for smaller areas even than these; or, on the other hand, with one 
local parliament for the three combined) will deal with local English, 
Scotch, and Irish questions. The imperial parliament would, under 
such arrangement, of course deal only with imperial questions, that 
is with the supreme questions of peace and war, foreign relations, 
diplomacy and consular agencies, the defence of the whole against 
all external foes (army and navy, forts, garrisons, arsenals, naval 
stations and dockyards), India and the crown colonies, foreign and 
intercolonial trade, postal and telegraphic communication, with every- 
thing, in fact, affecting the interests of the whole as a whole. In 
relation to all such great, national, and fundamental subjects, the 
colonists of our own race, lineage, and language, living on British soil 
and under the British flag, remain to this day as unrepresented as 
if they were aliens. 

Only thus in England shall we be able to carry out those social 
reforms we stand in such need of ; only thus, on the other hand, shall 
we insure for ourselves a lasting and durable peace and freedom from 
entanglement in greater responsibilities abroad. ‘ It would be a happy 
day for the Peace Society,’ writes Mr. John Morley, ‘that should 
give the colonies a veto on imperial war!’ And as the unification of 
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Germany, with the consequent preponderance of our German kinsfolk 
on the continent of Europe, has contributed more to the establishment 
of peace in the present, and carries with it more hope of peace in 
the future, than any other political event of the last half-century, 
so the unification in reality of the English-speaking race as against 
all external or possible attack, would be more potent to insure the 
world’s peace than any other imaginable development of political 
forces. 

It is, however, only fitting, before attempting to consider in 
detail a feasible scheme for the federation of Great Britain and our 
English-speaking colonies in Canada and Australasia, toexamine some 
instances of this form of government that are at present existing and 
in working order; where certain states have agreed to come together 
upon certain conditions for general purposes, but to remain indi- 
vidually distinct for local purposes and objects. 

I. In the German lands from early ages there has existed an 
aggregation of tribes and states, some of them even of non-German 
race, each of which preserved for domestic purposes its own arrange- 
ments and laws, but was united with the rest under one supreme 
head and central authority as regards its relation to all external 
powers. Since 1871 all the states of Germany ‘form an eternal 
union for the protection of the realm and the care of the welfare of 
the German people.’ For legislative purposes, under the Emperor as 
head, are the two Houses of Assembly; first, the Upper House of 
the Federated States, consisting of 62 members,' who represent the 
individual States, and thus as the guardian of state rights, answers 
very closely to the Senate of the American Union, except that the 
number of members coming from each state is not uniform, but 
apportioned—17 to Prussia, 6 to Bavaria, 4 to Wiirtemberg, 4 to 
Saxony, 3 to Baden, 3 to Hesse, 4 to Elsass, 2 to Brunswick, 2 to 
Schwerin, and 1 each to seventeen of the smaller states. This is 
called the ‘ Federal Council’ (or Bundesrath). The ‘ Federal Diet’ 
(Reichstag), or House of Representatives, or House of Commons of 
the realm, consists of 397 members, who are elected for three years 
by ballot and universal suffrage of all male Germans over twenty-one 
years of age who have not been deprived of political rights owing to 
felony or other misdemeanours. This number was fixed upon as being 
originally one member for every hundred thousand inhabitants; the 
population of Germany in 1871 being taken at 39,700,000. Prussia 
now returns 236 deputies, Bavaria 48, Saxony 23, Wiirtemberg 17, 
Elsass 15, Baden 14, Hesse 9, Schwerin 6, four small States 3 each, 
three other small States 2 each, and the remaining eleven States 1 
each. The electors are 20 per cent. of the population; the electoral 


1 They are appointed by the governments of the individual states for each session. 
The Chancellor of the Empire is President of the Upper House, and in this capacity 


has the right to be present at the deliberations of the Lower : 
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districts vary in population. All laws for the empire must first be 
passed by the Federal Council before they can even be submitted to 
the Federal Diet at all; the latter then decides upon them by abso- 
lute majority. The army and navy, trade and commerce, posts and 
telegraphs, and foreign affairs are the questions dealt with by this 
imperial parliament ; as are also some parts of the administration of 
justice. For instance, the Federal Parliament has already by law 
settled one uniform criminal code for the whole of Germany, and 
established a Supreme Court of Appeal. It will probably shortly 
settle a civil code for the whole of Germany. The revenue for the 
needs of the empire (under 30 million pounds) is raised chiefly from 
customs, excise, and the profits on the post and telegraphs. When 
this has not been enough, the deficiency has hitherto been supple- 
mented by annual quotas assessed for each of the federated states 
according to population, and raised by each state as it pleased. The 
population of this federated Germany is now 45 millions, just about 
the same as the united population of Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australasia at the present time, and the proportion of members to 
population in the imperial parliament is thus now one to every 
114,000 inhabitants, but it will, of course, vary as long as the 
number of members remains fixed and the population increases. 

Each German state has its own local constitution and home rule 
for its internal affairs. Generally there are two chambers, except in 
some of the smallest states, the population of which does not much 
exceed in some cases that of our larger towns. 

(a) In Prussia the Upper House of the local parliament (the 
Landtag) is a mixed body, and the number of members is undefined ; 
they are partly hereditary, partly ex-officio, the others being elected 
or nominated for life.2 The Lower House of 432 members (all of 
whom must be over thirty years of age) is elected on the basis of 
taxation by a rather elaborate process and classification; they repre- 
sent, however, the whole of the male population of Prussia over 
25 years of age who are qualified to vote for the municipal elections 
in their place of domicile. One delegate is elected from every 
complete number of 250 souls, and these delegates then elect the 
members who sit for three years. Although there are no equal 
electoral districts, there is, roughly speaking, at present one member 

? The Prussian House of Lords consists of the princes of the blood royal, sixteen 
heads of mediatised princely families, fifty hereditary peers, and an unlimited number 
of landowners, manufacturers, and national celebrities, who are nominated by the 
king for life or for a shorter period, eight members elected by the resident landowners 
{one for each province in Prussia), the mayors of all towns with over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants (now 24), the representatives of the ten Universities, and the heads of chapters. 
in principle therefore, it is far more of a popular assembly than the present British 
House of Lords, and so too is the Upper House in each of the other German states. 
The British House of Lords (as at present constituted) contains a larger proportion 


of hereditary members than any other {chamber in the world, except perhaps the 
Hungarian Upper House. 
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for every 65,000 inhabitants; the total: population is 27 millions, 
somewhat over that of England and Wales. The right of proposing 
laws is in each of the chambers. All members are paid 1l.a day, 
Financial bills must first be submitted to the Lower House, and 
accepted or rejected en bloc by the Upper. The ministers may, or 
may not, be members of either house. In the latter case they are 
admitted when required to give explanations or answer questions 
connected with their departments, but, of course, have then no vote. 
Education, public worship, agriculture, justice, public works, mines, 
are the subjects on which this home parliament for the State of 
Prussia legislates. The local Prussian revenue of 46 million pounds, 
over which they exercise control for these purposes, is raised chiefly 
from the receipts of the state railways, and from the land, house, and 
income tax. The revenue from the railways shows a tendency to 
become a far more fruitful source of revenue than all other taxation 
direct or indirect. Under one-half, or 12 millions, of the population 
are engaged in agriculture as their sole or chief occupation, and about 
one-half of these are small freeholders; but, as in England—and, in 
fact, in all European states—there is a strong movement towards the 
concentration of the population in towns. 

(5) In Bavaria the local legislature also consists of an Upper and 
Lower House. The first is partly hereditary, partly ex officio, and 
partly nominated for life.* For the second, all males over twenty- 
five years of age, who pay taxes of one pound a year at least, elect 
delegates (one for every 500 souls), who elect the members, as in 
Prussia. There are 159 such members; at present this is an average of 
about one to every 35,000 of the population, which is over 5 millions, 
or about the same as that of Ireland; they must all be thirty years 
old. There are ministers of justice, home department, education, 
public worship, finance, and war (as the Bavarian army is still so far 
independent as to be only under the supreme command of the Em- 
peror). Bavaria and Wiirtemberg are the only two states of the 
federation that still retain a separate army and a separate postal 
service. The greater part of the 11 million pounds of local Bavarian 
revenue is drawn from state railways, posts, and telegraphs, but some 
portion is drawn from direct as well as indirect taxation. 

(c) In Wiirtemberg there is an old constitution dating from 1816. 
The legislative power is vested in an Upper and Lower House. The 
first, consisting partly of hereditary and partly of life members nomi- 
nated by the king; these last not to exceed one-third of the whole 
House. The lower chamber consists of 86 members‘ elected for six 


% The Bavarian Upper House is formed of the princes of the blood royal, arch- 
bishops, and a few hereditary nobles. The rest are nominated by the king; one at 
least must be a Roman Catholic bishop, and one a Protestant clergyman. 

‘ Thirteen of them are chosen by the landowners of the kingdom, six by the Pro- 
testant clergy, six by the Roman Catholic clergy, seventy: are deputies elected by 





aseeaad 
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years; at present they average about one for every 23,000 inhabi- 
tants. Justice, education, public worship, and home affairs are the 
subjects they legislate upon. Half the total local revenue of the 
State of Wiirtemberg, which amounts to 3 million pounds, is raised 
from the state domains, railways, posts, and telegraphs. The other 
half in about equal proportion by a direct tax on land and income, 
and from indirect taxation. 

(ad) In Saxony, again, there are two chambers—the Upper, con- 
sisting partly of elected and partly of ex-officio members ;° the Lower, 
containing 80 members—thirty-five deputies of towns, forty-five of 
rural communes—at present one for about every 32,000 inhabitants, 
elected by all male tax-payers over twenty-five years of age from the 
3 millions of population (about the same as that of Scotland). The 
members of both Houses are paid twelve shillings a day. The same 
subjects for local and domestic legislation as in the other states, 
education, public worship, justice, home affairs, fall to their cogni- 
sance. Of the revenue, which is over 3 million pounds, more than 
half is raised from state domains and railways. There is not an 
individual of the 2 millicns of the population of Wiirtemberg (some- 
what over that of Wales), or of the 3 millions of Saxony, above the 
age of ten years, unable to read and write. 

(e) In Baden there is an Upper and Lower House. The former 
consists of princes of the blood, ten hereditary peers, R. C. Archbishop of 
Freiburg, the head of Protestant Church, a member for each of the 
two universities and eight nominated by the Grand Duke. The Lower, 
of 63 members, in the proportion of one for every 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, is elected by universal suffrage from a population of over 1} 
millions (about that of Wales). Every male citizen not convicted 
of crime, nor receiving parish relief, has a vote in the elections, 
Delegates are elected, who in their turn, as in Prussia and Wiirtem- 
berg, elect the members for eight years. They legislate for the same 
matters, divided into five departments, as the other local parliaments. 
The local Baden revenue of 2 million pounds is raised chiefly from 
the railways, and about one-fourth from land and income tax. 

(f) In Hesse there are two chambers—the Upper, composed partly 
of hereditary, partly of life and elected members; the lower contains 
50 members for a population of 1 million, and the revenue is about 
the same figure. 

And it is pretty much the same in the rest of the states of the 
federated empire, except that some of the smaller ones have only one 
chamber, generally, however, indirectly elected (which seems to be the 


ballot by town and rural districts, and one member sits ex officio, the chancellor of 
Tiibingen University. 

5 The upper Saxon chamber consists of the princes of the blood royal, eight 
hereditary barons, twelve deputies elected by landowners, fifteen members nominated 
by the king for life, eight mayors of towns, five heads of colleges, the chancellor of 
Leipzig University, and one Roman Catholic dean (of Bautzen). 
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favourite German way of legalising and systematising the American 
and English Caucus), some of the members to represent property, 
others numbers only. Each state, however small, just as much as 
the larger ones, has home rule, and manages its own domestic 
affairs. The population of some of these smaller ones scarcely 
equals that of Nottingham or Norwich. 


II. Since 1867 the Austro-Hungarian monarchy has been a 
political Siamese twin, of which Austria is the one body, and Hun- 
gary the other; the population of the Austrian half is 24 millions, 
and that of Hungary about 16 millions. Each of the two has its own 
parliament ; the connecting link is the sovereign (whose civil list is 
raised half by one and half by the other) and a common army, navy, 
and diplomatic service, and another Over-parliament of 120 members, 
one half chosen by the legislature of Hungary, and the other half by 
the legislature of Austria (the Upper House of each twin returns 
twenty, and the Lower of each forty delegates from their own num- 
ber, who thus form a kind of Joint Committee of the Four Houses). 
The jurisdiction of this Over-parliament is limited to foreign affairs 
and war. But with this Over-parliament we are not now so much 
concerned. Our interest is chiefly with the western, or Austrian part 
of the twin, which is a federal government in itself. The federal and 
imperial Austrian parliament (the Reichsrath) is divided into an 
Upper and Lower House. The first, of 105 members in all, consists 
of thirteen princes of the blood royal, fifty-three hereditary peers, ten 
archbishops, seven bishops of the Greek and Roman Churches, and 
other members nominated for life by the crown, being persons dis- 
tinguished for art or science, or for great service to Church or State. 
The Lower House, of 353 members, is elected for six years by all 
male persons over twenty-four years of age who pay direct taxes to 
the amount of 10s. a year. Some of the members are elected by 
delegates, others directly ; 85 are sent by the landed proprietors, 116 
by the towns, 21 by the chambers of trade and commerce, and 131 
by the rural districts; in these last the peasants elect one delegate 
for every 500 inhabitants, and these delegates elect the members. 
Female landed proprietors in possession of their own property are 
entitled to vote. The whole population of this federated Austria is 
23 millions, less than that of England and Wales. The proportion of 
members roughly averages one to every 70,000 inhabitants. Both 
Houses must be summoned annually ; a bill may originate in either 
House ; they legislate on army and navy, trade and commerce, railways, 
post and telegraph, customs, and the national debt. There are eight 


* Bohemia sends 92 members, one for 60,000 inhabitants; Galicia, 63, one for 
94,000 ; Lower Austria 37, one for 63,000; Styria 23, one for 52,000; Upper Austria 
17, one for 44,000 ; Tyrol 18, same proportion; Illyria 36, one for 60,C00; Salzburg 5, 
or one for 32,000; Vorarlberg 3, or one for 35,000. 
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ministers—justice, war, commerce, agriculture, finance, home depart- 
ment, education, and one without portfolio, always a Pole, for Galicia. 

Federated Austria consists of seventeen distinct states. The 
German element constitutes 36 per cent. of the inhabitants of these, 
and the Sclav 57 per cent. There are a few Magyars, Italians, and 
Roumanians. Each of these seventeen states has its own provincial 
parliament of one House, partly composed of ev-officio members (the 
bishops and archbishops of the Latin and Greek Churches, and the 
chancellors of the universities), but chiefly of representatives chosen 
by all the inhabitants who pay direct taxation. Some of these are 
elected by the landowners, others by the towns, others by the trade- 
guilds and boards of commerce ; the representatives of the rural com- 
munes, however, are elected by delegates, as in Prussia. They legislate 
concerning all local matters, county taxation, land laws and farming, 
education, public worship, and public works. 

The constitution of the eastern part of the empire, or the king- 
dom of Hungary, dates from a.p. 895. There are two Houses of the 
Reichstag. The Upper contains 839 members (of whom 772 are 
hereditary magnates, 50 are bishops of the Greek and Roman 
Churches, 5 are from Transylvania, and 2 are deputies from Croatia). 
The Lower contains 444 members, elected every three years by all 
males over twenty who pay direct taxes. 334 of these are deputies 
of Hungarian towns and rural districts; 75 are from Transylvania ; 
34 from Croatia; and one from Fiume. Croatia and Slavonia have 
besides a common diet: of their own, and for internal affairs, religion, 
education, and justice, are autonomous. The revenues of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, which thus recognises three distinct federal 
parliaments, are managed under three distinct budgets. The first 
for the whole empire (to which Austria pays 68 and Hungary 31 per 
cent.) was Jast year 21 millions of pounds. Out of it only the working 
expenses of the empire are paid—the army, navy, and diplomatic 
services. The second for federated Austria was 46 million pounds 
(or about half that of Great Britain), and is raised by customs and 
excise and indirect taxation. The third for the kingdom of Hungary 
alone, of 30 million pounds. Out of both these last has to be paid the 
annual charge on the national debt. More than two-thirds of the 
population of the empire are engaged in agriculture, but they gravi- 
tate constantly towards the larger towns. This instance of federation 
may look unwieldy because Hungary is tied to it, but it is the only 
practical way of uniting in one empire the various nationalities, races, 
and religions that own the head of the House of Habsburg as king 
and sovereign. 


III. Turning next to the oldest federation in Europe, that of 
Switzerland, which with various changes has survived from 1308, 
though its present constitution dates only from 1874, we find it now 
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embraces three nationalities—German, French, Italian. The original 
nucleus of the State, however, was German, and even now three-fourths 
of the population are German. The twenty-two distinct states are 
federated under one president elected annually, and the Federal Assem- 
bly of two chambers. The Upper House (the Stinderath) consists of 
44 members, two coming from each canton irrespective of its size 
(exactly in the same way as the Senate in the United States is com- 
posed of two members from each of the thirty-eight American States), 
and, like the Upper House of the federated German empire, these mem- 
bers represent not population, but states federated. The Lower (or 
‘ Nationalrath ’) House consists of 145 members elected every three 
years by universal suffrage of all males over twenty, one member for 
every 20,000 inhabitants. The public revenue of the confederation is 
derived almost entirely from customs, and from the post and telegraphs. 
A great part is afterwards divided, and paid back in proportions from 
the central authority to supplement the local revenues of the various 
cantons. The total revenue is a little under 2 million pounds, the 
population is nearly 3 millions. Each of the cantons is sovereign and 
independent, and has its own local parliament, scarcely any two 
being the same, but all based on universal suffrage. Each canton 
has its own budget of revenue and expenditure, and its own public 
debt. Their local revenues are raised by income-tax, and in some 
few cases from excise, but 58 per cent. by indirect taxation. 


IV. Passing from the Old to the New World, we go from the 
smallest and oldest instance of federated government to that of the 
youngest and the largest. We will take the youngest first. In 1867 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (which up to that time had been 
‘ealled Upper and Lower Canada), together with Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, were federated by act of the Imperial British Par- 
liament at Westminster as the Dominion of Canada. These four 
provinces were joined by British Columbia in 1871, Prince Edward 
Island in 1873, and the rest of British North America (except New- 
foundland) in 1880. The territory of this Federal Dominion is over 
3 million square miles in extent, and is at present divided into seven 
distinct and independent colonies, the united population of which is 
44 millions; at the present rate of increase it doubles itself every 
twenty-five years. The federal parliament consists of two Houses, 
called the Senate and the House of Commons. The Senate consists 
of 77 members nominated by the crown for life, but they may resign ; 
(viz. 24 from Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 12 from Nova Scotia, 12 from 
New Brunswick, 3 from British Columbia, 4 from Prince Edward 
Island, and 3 from Manitoba) ; they must all be over thirty years of 
age. The House of Commons is elected practically by universal 
suffrage at the rate of one member for every 17,000 inhabitants ; they 
sit for five years. The number of members allotted to each province 
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is adjusted by the census; at present there are 213 members (88 
from Ontario, 65 from Quebec, 21 from Nova Scotia, 16 from New 
Brunswick, 4 from Manitoba, 6 from British Columbia, 6 from Prince 
Edward’s Island). The members of the Senate, and of the House of 
Commons, are each paid 2/. every day they attend, with travelling 
expenses. The Governor-General of the Dominion, representing the 
Queen, as head of the executive, has a salary equal to that of the 
President of the United States. He has a cabinet of thirteen minis- 
ters, who are called the ‘Privy Council of Canada;’ they are the 
ministers of the interior or home affairs (who is prime minister), of 
railways and canals, of finance, of justice (the attorney-general), of 
militia and defence, of marine and fisheries, of agriculture, of public 
works, of customs, of inland revenue, of post, and two others without 
portfolios. The revenue of the federated Dominion in 1882 was over 
11 million pounds (one-eighth that of the United Kingdom, and half 
of that of the Australasian colonies) ; it is drawn chiefly from customs, 
excise, post-office, and railways,—the first, however, amounts to three- 
fifths of the whole. In tonnage of vessels Canada stands fourth 
among the nations of the world; Germany being fifth, and Italy sixth. 

The local and provincial parliaments are distinct in each one of 
the seven free and independent colonies that are thus federated. 
Ontario (with a population under 2 millions) has only one chamber, 
called the Legislative Assembly, consisting of 82 members, one for 
each of eighty-two districts, and all elected for four years. Quebec, 
whose population of 14 million is nearly all French and Roman 
Catholic, has two elective chambers; the Upper one contains 24 
members, one from each of twenty-four electoral districts, and the 
Lower contains 65 members, all elected for four years. New Bruns- 
wick, with 440,000 inhabitants, has also an Upper and Lower House ; 
the first of 20, and the second of 41 members; Nova Scotia, with her 
321,000 inhabitants, has a Lower House of 38 members, but the Upper 
is nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. Prince Edward Island 
has also two Houses, both elective, the Upper contains 13, and the 
Lower 30 members (ten from each of three counties), but British 
Columbia (like Ontario and Manitoba) is at present content with one 
House of 24 members. Each province has its own lieutenant-governor, 
nominated by the Governor-General of the Dominion, and possesses 
full powers to regulate its own local affairs, dispose of its local reve- 
nues, and make such laws for its own internal matters as it deems best 
as regards the land, education, public worship, railways and canals, 
&e., under its own provincial and responsible ministry. 

The immediate effect of this confederation has been to facilitate 
the settlement of questions which were before sources of angry re- 
crimination. Each provincial legislature, relieved of the more general 
subjects of legislation and debate, is now vigorously pursuing the policy 
of development—extending education, promoting colonisation and 
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immigration. Here we have before us within the Queen’s own realms 
not only a precedent for federation, but also a demonstration of the 
ease with which it can be adopted and the benefits accruing therefrom. 


V. The constitution of the United States, like all the rest, is 
coloured, only perhaps in stronger measure, throughout by, the poli- 
tical ideas of English origin, and is in reality simply ‘an adaptation 
to federal uses of the British Constitution as it presented itself to an 
observer between 1760 and 1787. 

The President has most of the powers that belonged to King 
George III. He has a suspensory veto on all bills passed by Con- 
gress ; when he vetoes a bill he sends it back to the House whence it 
originated, with his objections to it in writing. If the bill is again 
passed by a majority of two-thirds of the members in each House it 
then ipso facto becomes law. Even with this limit to his veto, how- 
ever, and even without the power of proroguing or dissolving either 
of the federal Houses, the President enjoys far more personal power 
than now belongs to the Crown of Great Britain. He is commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy; he prepares any treaties he pleases 
with foreign powers, but cannot conclude one without the consent of 
two-thirds of the Upper House or Senate; all the appointments he 
makes also must receive the approbation of two-thirds of the Senate. 
He thus nominates his own ministers, and they are responsible only 
to him. There are seven of them—foreign affairs, treasury, war, 
navy, postmaster, home affairs, and attorney-general. Their salaries 
are each 1,600/. The President can dismiss them as he wills, and 
the House of Commons or Representatives has no voice in the matter. 
Neither may any minister sit in either House. The President thus 
reigns and rules for four years, though he is not of regal birth, over 
50 millions of English-speaking people, or rather more than at 
present exist in Great Britain, Canada, and Australasia combined. 
But as 10 millions of these are German, 1 million Scandinavian, and 
7 millions negroes, the majority of the Anglo-Saxon race are still 
under the sway of the Queen of Great Britain. 

The Senate and House of Representatives are our Upper and Lower 
Houses of Parliament, only without the hereditary principle. Com- 
bined they form ‘ Congress,’ and must meet every year ; they usually 
come together in December. 

The members of the Senate or Upper House are elected for six 
years ; two from each of the thirty-eight separate states of the Union, 
irrespective of population. They are chosen by the local parliaments 
of each state. There are thus 76 members inall; each Senator must 
be over thirty years of age, and an inhabitant of the state from 
which he is chosen. One-third vacate their seats every two years; 
usually, however, the Senator whose term of office is about to expire 
is re-elected by his state legislature. 
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The House of Representatives or Commons is elected for two years 
by all male citizens over twenty-one years of age who possess the 
franchise in their particular states. Each member must be over 
twenty-five years of age, and resident in the state he represents. 
The number of members to which each state is entitled by its popu- 
lation is determined by Congress on the basis of the census taken 
every ten years. The total number of representatives for the 4 
millions of people in 1789 was 69, about one for every 50,000. There 
are in 1884, for the 50 millions of people, 325 members, or about one 
for every 150,000 inhabitants. The electoral districts, each with one 
member only, are as far as possible conterminous with the counties 
of the various states. Each senator, since 1874, receives from impe- 
rial funds a salary of 5,000 dollars, or 1,000/. per annum, with his 
travelling expenses besides, once up to Washington and once home 
again by most direct route; and each member of the Lower House 
has also a salary of 1,000/. per annum besides his travelling expenses. 
But no member of either house can hold any government office or 
post whatsoever in the United States, being a paid member of the 
legislature. They may, however, be at the same time members of 
their own local legislatures and of the imperial parliament.’ 

The Imperial Houses of Parliament in Congress have power to 
levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises (all duties, imposts, 
and excise are uniform throughout the Union), to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defence and general welfare of the 
United States; to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states; to establish uniform laws on the subject 
of bankruptcies ; to coin money and fix the standard of weights and 
measures; to manage the post-office, grant patents, declare war, raise 
and support army and navy, to suppress insurrections and repel inva- 
sions. New states may be admitted to the Union by Congress, but 
may never be carved out of other states already in union without the 
consent of the legislatures of those states. 

The district of Columbia, ten miles square (ceded by Maryland 
and Virginia for this purpose), on which stands the city of Washing- 
ton, the centre and the seat of the Imperial Government, has no 
state rights, being extra-provincial. 

The imperial revenue of the United States is derived chiefly from 
two sources—customs and excise. It amounts in all to 72 million 
pounds; the expenditure is only 52 millions, chiefly in army and 
navy, pensions, and civil service ; the surplus is available for reducing 
the national debt incurred curing the civil war of 1861 to 1865. 


7 The founders of the United States did not scruple to use this adjective ‘ im- 
perial,’ in; the same way as in England we speak of the imperial parliament or the 
imperial pint, and in'the ‘ Act of Settlement’ of the imperial crown of Great Britain, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith objects to the term, and from a catchword makes an argument : 

For an empire you must have an emperor.’ 
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There are two safeguards against any sudden change or conse- 
quence of political passion, which are peculiar to the United States’ 
constitution. The first is, that the Supreme Court of Judicature is 
made the arbiter and judge in any dispute that may arise as to how 
far either the Congress has trenched on the states’ rights or the state 
legislatures may have exceeded theirs. The second is, that no altera- 
tion can be made in the federal constitution simply by act of the 
imperial legislature. Congress may propose an alteration when two- 
thirds of both Houses vote for it; or, on the application of the states’ 
legislatures of two-thirds of the states in the Union, may call a con- 
vention, specially elected for that purpose, to hear and propose 
amendments, which however before they can be carried out, must be 
ratified afterwards by the states’ legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states of the Union. Six times only in the last hundred years has 
any alteration been made. The original constitution was formulated 
in 1787; ten amendments were added in 1791, and another the 
following year: one in 1804, another in 1865, another in 1868, and 
the last in 1870. No state, without its own consent, is ever to be 
deprived of its equal suffrage of two members, irrespective of popula- 
tion, in the Senate or Upper House. 

The constitution of each of the thirty-eight different states is 
various : and so is the qualification for franchise: the original thirteen 
had all been founded at different times, and in different circumstances, 
like our other colonies. But they all agree in their main features. 

Each state has a Governor of its own, answering very much to 
the lord lieutenant of an English county, excepting that here he has 
a province or state under his sway with several counties init. He is 
the head of the executive in that state, just as the President of all 
the states united is the executive head of the Union. In some states 
he holds office for two, in others for three years. He has a veto on 
all bills passed by the legislature of his state, but as he goes out of 
office at the end of three years at furthest, he can only retard a bill 
from becoming law for that period. He presents a scheme to the two 
Houses of his state every session, embodying his notion as to that 
which the particular state requires in the way of effective local legis- 
lation. He is the supreme magistrate in his province or state; he 
appoints all the justices of the peace, and has all the militia forces at 
his disposal. Each state has a militia, in which all men from eighteen 
to forty-five, capable of bearing arms, ought to be enrolled. Their 
sum total would be upwards of 64 millions of men. 

The local legislative power of each state is vested in two Houses of 
Assembly ; the first of which is generally called the Senate. This 
Upper House in some states becomes executive and nominates func- 
tionaries, in others it is judicial for certain civil and political offences 
as well as legislative, like the English House of Lords. The number 
of its members is always small, in some cases even as few as five 
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only constitute the Upper House of a state. The Lower House of 
legislature in each state is usually called the House of Represen- 
tatives, or in some states the House of Commons, and has no share 
whatever in the administration. In Virginia, the oldest British 
colony, dating from 1607, the two Houses are called Senate and 
House of Delegates; in New Jersey, the Council and Assembly; in 
North Carolina, the Senate and House of Commons; in New York, 
the Senate and Assembly ; in Connecticut and Ohio, the Legislative 
Council and House of Representatives; in New Hampshire, the 
Senate and House of Representatives ; in many, as in our colonies, 
the Upper House is called the Legislative Council, and the Lower 
House is called the Legislative Assembly. As to the number of 
representatives in each state, or the basis of their election, there is 
no point on which the policy of the several states is more at variance, 
whether we compare the legislative assemblies directly with each 
other, or consider the proportions which they respectively bear to the 
number of their constituents. Passing over the difference between 
the smallest and larger states—as Delaware, whose most numerous 
branch consists of twenty-one representatives, and Massachusetts, 
where it amounts to between three and four hundred—a very con- 
siderable difference is observable among states nearly equal in popu- 
lation. 

The franchise and mode of election and qualification of mem- 
bers varies in each state; in most, however, the members of the 
Upper and Lower Houses are chosen in the same manner in that 
state, the only difference being that the members for the Upper 
House are chosen for a longer period than those chosen for the 
Lower; the latter usually sit for only one year, the former for two 
or three years. The effect of this is, of course, that in each 
provincial or state legislature there is thus always a nucleus of 
men of business habits, as all the members of both legislatures do 
not change at once; and a certain continuity of effort is thus in- 
sured, as in our municipal and town councils. There is nothing 
aristocratic in this double House. This division of legislative power 
has been shown by time and experience to be a principle of the 
greatest necessity. Pennsylvania .was the only one of the original 
states that tried to do with a single House, Franklin consenting ; but 
they were soon obliged to change the law, and create two Houses. 

At the election of members for the Imperial Senate, the two 
Houses of Legislature in each state meet together in general 
assembly, and elect by joint ballot the two inhabitants of the state 
who they think are most worthy to be their Senators or state-repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 

-Each state has home rule just like any of our own colonies ; 
and the limits of the law-making power in each state are simply 
that no law can be made retrospective; no duty can be laid on 
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articles imported or exported from one state to another of the 
Union (except with the consent of Congress, and then the nett 
produce of such tax shall be for the use, not of that particular 
state thus indulging in protection, but for the treasury of the 
Uniied States for imperial purposes); no treaty may be made 
with any foreign power; no troops or ships of war may be kept 
(without consent of Congress). The citizens of each state are 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
states. Each state is entitled to protection by the imperial 
authority against invasion from without, and, on application, against 
domestic violence. Both personal and real property are taxed by the 
local parliaments for local purposes; and the local debts amount to 
more than 250 millions sterling. 

On a comparison of the different states one with another, we 
find a great dissimilarity in their laws, and in many other circum- 
stances. At present, some of the states are little more than a 
society of husbandmen; others of them have made great progress 
in branches of manufacture and industry, and have already the 
fruits of a more advanced population. Of the thirty-eight states, 
New York now contains a population as large as that of Ireland, 
Pennsylvania hardly less; Illinois and Ohio have each a population 
equal to that of Scotland; fifteen other states each a population 
over 14 million (which is about the population of Wales), and the 
remaining nineteen a population varying in each case from just short 
of a million down to that of the smallest (Nevada), which contains 
62,000. The average population of these last nineteen may be said 
to be that of Liverpool or Birmingham, or about half the population of 
either of the colqnies of Victoria or New South Wales. Illinois is the 
only state that has adopted as yet the ‘ free’ vote or system of minority 
representation in the election of the members for its State legisla- 
ture. For this purpose (since 1870) it has been divided into fifty-one 
electoral districts; each of these elects one member for the Upper 
House and three for the Lower. For the election of these last each 
elector has three votes, as many votes as there are vacancies, which 
he may distribute in any way he pleases among the candidates, 
even to the fraction of a vote and a half for each candidate. The 
system is said to work well, and other states are likely to adopt it. 
It is the simplest and perhaps the only practicable way of represent- 
ing anything but the gross majority, and is the same as the ‘cumu- 
lative vote’ which is used in England at the election of the London 
School Board. 

This league of thirty-eight countries, many of which exceed in 
size the smaller kingdoms of Europe, when founded, consisted of 
thirteen separate colonies, and each of these as late as 1782 (six years 
after they had severed themselves from England) looked with indif- 
ference, often with hatred, fear, and aversion on the other states. 
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There was but little commercial or political intercourse between 
them, their geographical distances apart in those days were great, 
and the interests of the various colonies were opposed. The central 
government of Congress was at first a matter of necessity, to enable 
them to combine against a common foe; but it was regarded as 
jealously by each of the separate colonies as if it was a foreign power, 
through fear of its encroaching on the independence of the states. 
The great extent of country they covered was held by many to be alone 
a sufficient obstacle against their ever combining into one union. It 
was urged by those who wished that the colonies should remain distinct 
political communities, and each a free and independent state, that the 
situation of the States of Holland and of the Cantons of Switzerland, 
which were closely contiguous, and the only examples of federal 
states that were then known or considered by the people with any 
detail or precision, was wholly different to that of theirs. In their 
resistance to Great Britain, however, they formed ‘a firm league of 
friendship,’ and afterwards, under the pressure of war, the states came 
to acquiesce in a single, strong, prompt, and energetic executive power, 
but all dreaded even then ‘a consolidation of the Union.’ A number of 
delegates first met from the colonies and provinces in North America, 
and held a ‘Congress’ in Philadelphia, on the 5th of September, 
1774. This Congress continued to act, each member being only 
responsible for his own colony, till the Declaration of Independence, 
1776. On the 15th of November, 1777, articles of Confederation were 
drawn up, but not till four years afterwards, the 1st of March, 1781, did 
all the states approve them—-+o reluctant were they to part with any 
portion of their powers even in face of the common enemy of their 
country. The imposition of any tax whatever by the Central autho- 
rity for common purposes was long resisted, and Washington had to 
disband the army at the end of the war, and send his men to their 
homes actually with heavy arrears of pay, because the states would 
not agree together to pay the debt they owed to their liberators, and 
would not give the central authority a power of providing revenue 
for itself. Each of the thirteen colonies claimed tenaciously, and 
exercised for some time, the exclusive right to regulate its com- 
merce, and each state most ungenerously and most selfishly availed 
itself to the utmost limit of this right. In the regulation of com- 
merce, regard was only had to their local self-interests, and a policy 
was frequently followed by one state, the aim of which was to obtain 
an advantage directly opposed to the welfare of the neighbouring 
state. After peace had been made with Great Britain, Washington 
struggled on against the great disinclination each state still felt to 
divest itself of the smallest attribute of independence, so far that at 
one moment even civil war seemed imminent between them. On 
the 2lst of February, 1787, the Congress of the Confederation 
determined to summon a Convention of the States, ‘to consider 
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how far a uniform system in their commercial relations might 
be necessary to their common interests.’ They met on the 14th of 
May, 1787; Washington joined the delegates, and although they 
were the most experienced, patriotic, and intelligent of the 
colonists, at first a satisfactory issue seemed far off ; a secession 
of certain states was more than threatened. The delegates of ten 
out of the thirteen, however, at last reluctantly approved the result 
of their labours, and on the 17th of September, 1787, agreed that a 
draft of this should be first laid before the United States in Congress 
assembled, and on their approving the same, it should then again 
afterwards be submitted to a convention of delegates chosen by the 
people from each state for the sole purpose of determining its adop- 
tion or rejection. This was done, and the constitution was thus 
ratified by the several states in succession ; the ordinary legislatures 
of each state were not consulted. Three states only at first gave in 
their adhesion to it that year, eight in 1788, one the following year, 
while the thirteenth held out, and off from the Union, for two years 
and a half, till the 29th of May, 1790. Thus from what Washington 
and Franklin regarded at the time as a deplorable chaos of conflict- 
ing elements, the present Union was born. Such as it was, it seemed 
more than doubtful how long it would live. 

From the difficulties that attended the Federation of the United 
States, and the steadfast statesmanship that from these small begin- 
nings carried it out at all hazards, many lessons may be learnt by 
those who regard the federation of the at present independent members 
of the British dominions as impossible. The federal constitution, said 
Adams, was ‘extorted from the grinding necessity of a reluctant 
people ;’ it was not till afterwards, and as the years rolled on, that it 
came to be regarded by that same people as the perfection of political 
wisdom, and that justice was done to the statesmen who created it. 
The national convention that drew up the constitution consisted of 
fifty-five members, of whom Washington was president. When these 
presented the first sketch of the constitution to the Congress they 
said :— 


In all our deliberations on this subject we kept steadily in our view that which 
appeared to us the greatest interest of every true American, for in this scheme is 
involved our prosperity, safety, perhaps our national existence. This important 
consideration seriously and deeply impressed on our minds has led each state in 
the convention to be less rigid in points of inferior magnitude than might have 
been otherwise expected ; and thus the constitution, which we now present, is the 
result of amity under that mutual deference and concession which the peculiarity 
of our political situation rendered indispensable. 


The new government commenced its functions in 1789, after an 
interregnum of two years; and thus ‘ the revolution of America ended 
precisely when that of France began.’ 

The danger and possibility of disruption of the states was ever 
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before the eyes of all parties in the Union from the very beginning 
and long afterwards; it was openly spoken of and threatened in 1794, 
and only prevented in that year by the calling out of 15,000 militia- 
men by the President ; and though commerce, social intercourse, and 
custom created intellectual and moral bonds, which gradually rendered 
a breach more difficult, yet the solidarity of interests and union were 
only ultimately vindicated by the sword in 1861. As early as 1790 
slavery and finance questions showed how diverse were the interests 
of the northern and southern states. Eight years later, Kentucky 
leading the way, a secession was again proposed, as the ascendency of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut had become unbearable to the southern 
states. In 1805 the western states wished to secede. In 1813 the 
New England states even went so far as to wish to conclude a separate 
treaty with England. In 1815 the northern states wished to secede, 
and again the eastern in 1828. The southern states of Georgia and 
South Carolina in 1825, 1832, and 1840 met to resist the assumption 
of power by the central authority—the local legislature claiming to 
resolve that the laws of Congress were unconstitutional, and therefore 
void, and of no effect ; claiming, in fact, the right for each state 
either to approve or disapprove of any single act of the central 
authority. Jefferson himself pleaded a resort to the sword to resist 
their execution, and threatened a secession of his state from the 
Union if they were executed by force. Later on again the right of 
the central authority to admit new states to the Union was disputed. 
Some of the New England states began to protest, * Let the western 
states go off and take care of themselves,’ fearing an economical 
development of the commerce of these last that would be injurious to 
their own, and on the plea, in 1803, of ‘the vast unmanageable 
extent the Union was growing to, and the consequent dispersion of 
our population.’ For thirty years (1816-46) the tariff war between 
the different states went on, on questions of free trade and protection ; 
the northern states for the most part advocating the latter policy 
for the protection of their manufactories, and the southern wishing, as 
they were not manufacturers, to buy in the cheapest market. They 
even bound themselves not to buy from the north and west any goods 
which were protected by the tariffs of these latter from foreign com- 
petition, but to use instead wares of their own native manufacture, 
however inferior these might be. It was at length decided by the 
central authority that the duties needed by the treasury were to be 
placed in such a way that they should actually seem to encourage 
American industry ; those articles that could be produced beyond 
question in the United States were to be subjected to a tax on entry 
from abroad, and those which must in the main be imported were 
to be placed under very medium duties indeed. The raising of 
revenue was to be the leading feature in the calculation of the 
duties ;"the principle of protection was only incidentally recognised, 
12 
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though 25 per cent. was laid on cotton and woollen manufactures to 
please the northern states. Next the southern states wanted pro- 
tection for the sugar planters; the seaboard states wanted free trade 
for the shipping interest; the agricultural states held fast to the 
manufacturing interests. From 1824 a system of protection was the 
policy of the nation, till at any rate the first national debt was paid off 
in 1828. After that, free trade and protection continued their rivalry, 
though the latter was almost abandoned in 1832, and the duties were 
reduced to 20 per cent. ad valorem irrespective of what the articles 
might be. 

The tendency and object of all this controversy concerning tariff 
was to protect the free labour of the North at the expense of the 
slave labour of the South, and so over and above all these questions 
of tariff, and of state rights against the central authority, and of the 
extension of territory, and of admission of new states to the Union, 
rose more and more the overwhelming one of slavery. This great 
stumblingblock, at least, which underlay so many of the questions 
thus raised, and which, when it was settled once for all, established 
the central authority, one and indivisible, never more to be shaken, 
has been taken out of our way. No such perturbing question as that 
now exists to complicate the problem of the Union of the British 
States in federation ‘as co-ordinate departments of a single and un- 
divided whole.’ 

These four points of controversy between the various American 
states, the signs of growing life and healthy progress, I have 
singled out, not to magnify the difficulties, but because they are the 
very points about which discussion will inevitably arise when the 
federation of the British States is attempted. The success which has 
attended the patience, earnestness, perseverance, discussion, mutual 
compromise, and the sincere efforts of statesmen to produce unity 
and concord in the case of the United States, will also attend the 
like efforts to combat the lesser but similar difficulties that will beset 
the consolidation of United and Greater Britain. The fact that the 
possibility of a civil war, and of a division of the Union, was so fre- 
quently, and on relatively insignificant occasions, thought of on both 
sides by the party leaders, ray be taken as a measure of the degree 
of consolidation the Union had obtained up to 1840. The leaders, 
however, undervalued the solidarity of material interests which 
already obtained ; and the national instincts of the people (as is often 
the case) were juster and stronger than the leaders estimated. 
Among the masses of a vigorous people there always lives a strong 
feeling of honour, and in democracies this feeling is pitched very 
high as regards hostile foreign powers; and, therefore, that which 
would in all likelihood most readily bring about a federation of the 
British dominions would be for Great Britain to be engaged in war 
with some foreign power. Far from the colonies falling off like ripe 
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fruit, or each going their own way to save their skins whole, there is 
every reason to conclude, from what has occurred in similar cases, that 
they would enter into the war of defence with such heartiness, and be 
ready to make such sacrifices, as would be altogether embarrassing to 
the more timid and cautious home government. In fact, this is already 
what has happened in a small way, when a regiment, raised and 
equipped in South Australia, volunteered for service in the Trans- 
vaal, and when the Canadians in 1878 offered 10,000 men for foreign 
service at the time of the Turco-Russian war, on the occasion of our 
Indian troops being brought to Malta, and Victoria her gunboats at 
Suakim this very year. These colonies fully intended what they 
offered ; and in a small way the incidents may be taken as an index 
of what would be likely to happen in areal war. It was a common 
war that taught the seventeen provinces of the United Netherlands 
in 1619 to federate ; it was a common war that taught the twenty- 
five principalities and states of Germany in 1871 to federate; 
it was a common war that taught the United States in 1776 to 
feel their strength, and that bound each of them together in closer 
federal bonds. And though, no doubt, contrary to the fears or 
hopes of some, a common war would do the same for the British 
States, were they in a common cause to fight and triumph together 


(joint counsels and joint efforts in common dangers, sufferings, and 
successes being the strongest cement for binding men together), yet 
it would be far better for ourselves, as well as for friends or foes, if 
our federation and union were brought about by reasonable endea- 
vours before such catastrophe fell upon us. 


J. N. DALTon. 
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THE LETTERS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


Schade dass die Natur nur einen Menschen aus dir schuf ; 
Denn zum wiirdigen Mann war und zum Schelmen der Stoff.—Gorrue. 


Hernricu Herne is to my mind the most phenomenal author since 
the Revolution. There have been many more forcible, none so signi- 
ficant. At once poet and politician, democrat and absolutist, the 
leader of young Germany and the lover of old Judea, above all at once 
aman of spiritual instincts and of fleshly life, he justified to the full 
his own statement that over his cradle had shone the moonbeams of 
the eighteenth and the sunrise of the nineteenth century. Without 
reading him one can hardly grasp the tendencies of Europe during 
the last fifty years, the tendencies of Germany not at all. 

For, indeed, whenever an old order yields to a new, whenever the 
new wine bursts the old bottles, a great satirist-interpreter of his 
epoch is inevitable. The rent from Athenian High-Toryism of 
Euripidean freethought is figured by Aristophanes; the birth of 
Christianity is made best intelligible by the indignation of Juvenal ; 
when the Renaissance and the Reformation entered their mutual 
protest, appeared Brandt and Rabelais; waning chivalry and dawning 
commerce evoked Cervantes; feudalism, blasted by the Revolution, 
was hissed off the stage by Voltaire. The ironical commentator is 
perhaps demanded by the historical irony of such periods, and thus 
when the years 1830, 1840, and 1848 inaugurated the campaign not 
yet extinct for social equality and political rights, the conflict almost 
necessitated his Hebrew descent, and there responded the Jewish 
irony, the Greek culture, above all the German poetry of Heinrich 
Heine. 

Yet, strange to say, widely as his books have become known in 
this country, his character has been little understood. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold—perhaps more indebted to Heine than to any other one 
writer—has, it is true, composed an appreciative essay, translating 
admirably some of his wittiest and tenderest sayings, but that essay 
deals mainly with his attitude towards ‘sweetness and light ;’ Mr. 
Stigand has published a biography which is little more than the 
facts of Strodtmann without his criticism. Encyclopedias inform 
us that he was ‘an unblushing scoffer ;’ magazines have sometimes 
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dealt with him fragmentarily ; Kingsley has termed him ‘a bad 
man,’ Lord Houghton repeated stray recollections, Carlyle curtly 
dismissed him with ‘ poor, blackguard Heine.’ But no real effort 
has been made to explain of what his songs and his sneers are indica- 
tive, and to realise the nature of the man whose artistic charm grows 
daily more recognised. ‘To accomplish this completely is beyond my 
present scope and space, but something at least may be here in this 
behalf attempted. His letters, which fill two volumes, though, un- 
fortunately, imperfect through the destruction of many in the fire of 
1842 at Hamburg, furnish the best illustration of his personality. 
They are always singular and often inconsistent, but they delineate 
the successive pictures of stormy youth, banished manhood, and ‘the 
mattress-grave,’ more thoroughly than his other compositions, while 
their style is equally enchanting. The peruser of them looks from 
within instead of from without. One of the earliest of the collection, 
addressed to his friend Moser, contains a bold comparison between the 
young poet (he was then twenty-five) and Byron. 


Byron’s death has moved me much. He was the only man to whom I felt 
myself related, and we might certainly, in many respects, be compared, jest about 
it as you will. I have read him little the last few years; one prefers intercourse 
with men whose character differs from one’s own. Intercourse with him I always 
held at my ease, and on terms of perfect equality, as with a fellow-soldier. 


In this. comparison, however misplaced, is struck the keynote of 
his career. Points of resemblance doubtless exist between the two. 
Both were poetical egotists; both strongly influenced by the Napo- 
leonic idea; both warriors against the decent prejudices of their 
time, and both on that account self-expatriated. Both revenged 
themselves by— 


That sarcastic levity of tongue, 
The stinging of a heart the world hath stung. 


Both were reputed libertines, both enthusiasts for liberty, both 
passionate admirers of the sea, in the souls of both raged a conflict 
between a higher and a lower self. But the men were radically 
different. Byron, with all his licence, was devoured by the idea of 
national freedom; it plays with him a much more important part 
than love. Even passion is usually in his poems subordinate to 
emancipation. The Greek Conrad is unchained by Gulnare; on the 
fatal result of Selim’s revolt, Zuleika expires; Kaled with Lara in his 
championship of the serfs. And so eventually he died, the glowing 
genius of a cause. Before Christianity the fatherland was the only 
cause, and patriots alone were martyrs. Paradoxical as it may appear,—- 
Byron exhibited the true Christian spirit of international self- 

Heine, on the other hand, lacked the power of such loygfigs>“As the 
penetrating Goethe remarked of him, ‘Ihm fehlt dif Liebe:’ he 
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sought, to borrow his own expression, ‘love in every thoroughfare ;’ 
he often squandered it in contemptible amours. But his aim was 
a pagan ideal. He wished to escape the ‘ Jewish-Mohammedan- 
Christian’ self-repression, to act Bacchus to the Weimar Jupiter. 
And thus it came to pass that, dearly as he prized freedom, keenly as 
he resented indifference to the movements of his age, he was never 
constant in the combat, and drifted into favouring a materialistic 
progress whose end is of necessity sensual atomism. ‘I am doomed,’ 
he exclaims in one of the most pathetic passages, ‘to love what is 
most degraded and most foolish: imagine how that must pain 
aman who is proud and very intellectual.’ Nor is this, though 
the weightiest, the sole distinction. Byron was a stubborn protest 
against his age, Heine its most sensitive mirror. The ‘man of 
loneliness and mystery’ was a pessimist whose burden was the 
preacher’s; his bitter wit destroyed tyranny, but permitted no 
dreams of reconstruction. The ‘knight of the Holy Ghost,’ as 
Heine, restoring the phrase of Ulrich von Hutten, styled himself, in 
the battle against the Philistines never lost heart amid the sorest 
reverses, and new ideas were his best weapons. Again, the British 
poet possessed but little learning, Heine represents the culture of the 
most learned country: the style, moreover, of the one is trenchantly 
descriptive, that of the other, whose badge was ‘ the laughing tear,’ deli- 
cately lyric. Above all, Heine’s satire has almost always some political 
bearing, or at least some message for the camps of the day; Byron’s 
hardly ever. The Whig lord, whose speeches had been disregarded, 
proudly eschewed partisanship. In truth the circumstances surround- 
ing each were wonderfully opposite. England, still deficient in mental, 
was, even before the Reform Bill, abundant in political freedom. 
Heine remarked of us that the most stupid Briton discoursed well of 
politics, the cleverest ill of religion; in Germany the converse then 
held good. Freethought had progressed rapidly. The artistic 
doctrine of Lessing and Goethe had received a new impetus from 
the philosophy of Fichte, which, however, by its individualism, did 
not assist political advance; Schelling in philosophy, like Goethe in 
literature, recalled men to nature; Hegel assured his countrymen 
that they were biped gods, but meanwhile these same gods found 
themselves in a deplorable condition. The ‘Holy Roman Empire’ 
had been succeeded by the seven devils of the ‘Bund.’ The unsub- 
stantial vision cherished by the Rhine Provinces of a political 
Messiah in Napoleon had faded at the Restoration, Frederick 
William the Third chastised Prussia with the scorpion of the ‘ Censur ;’ 
no book governmentally unorthodox was sanctioned. The authorities 
had by the War of Independence snatched Germany from the jaws of 
France ; the princes discerned in the patriotism thus stimulated 
their best stopgap for the discontent of progress and the progress of 
discontent. The people must be satisfied with the good example and 
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bad verses of Korner; gratitude must render the people obedient. 
It is precisely, however, at such moments that the people are never 
obedient. Student-leagues (‘ Burschenschaften’), festivals of the 
Wartburg, a national party, all struggled diversely after freedom and 
unity. The Congress of Carlsbad disappointed them; priests began to 
be suspected as the allies of princes, and dangerous opinions to be 
publicly promulgated. The chrysalis of freethought was chafing to 
burst into the butterfly of free action. 

Meanwhile in literature a double reaction had taken place. The 
pagan renaissance pioneered by Goethe, produced, in the era of Fichte 
and of Schelling, not revolt but retirement. The popular agitation 
which preferred Schiller, the poet of independence, and Voss, the 
poet of burgherdom, was encountered not by reformers but by the 
Romantic school. This eminently esthetic offshoot, springing as it 
did from aristocratic soil, watered by the fostering tea-parties of 
Rahel von Ense, cultivated by the fastidious Schlegels, the fantas- 
tic Chamisso, the ghostlike Armim, the gossamer Fouqué, and the 
masquerading Brentano, was crowned by the most miscellaneous 
fruit; the pietism of Novalis, the monastic dramas of Werner, the 
Antigallic tirades of Gorres and Menzel, the fairy-tales of Hoffmann, 
the tournament-armour of Uhland (whence nevertheless peeps the 
citizen body), the mysticism of Tieck before he had, to employ Heine’s 
language, * gone over to Goethe.’ Yet some invariable features are 
traceable. It was a revival of Gothic symbolism, of the shape of 
medizval chivalry and the soul of medieval authority—in a word, of 
that Roman Catholicism to which all its leaders were converts. But 
it was also a spurious revival. It sought not Roman Catholicism, but 
how to preserve it, and thus, instead of the vigorous development that 
attended our own Walter Scott and Tractarian enthusiasms, it achieved 
little but refined immorality and morbid affectation. It was euphuistic 
and latitudinarian. True, its professors loved knight-errantry, but 
they themselves were knights erring ; they were styled ‘saintly roués.’ 
The Romantic school recalled the Round Table and asceticism but 
to a fleshly world bent on enhancing its pleasures by the scourge. 
It proved, if I may dare invent the phrase, Wagnerism in literature. 
But above all it withdrew itself from the ferment of the masses ; 
elegantly languishing in drawing-rooms, it cared not for the vulgar 
to ‘step betwixt the wind and its nobility.’ At a day when the 
standard of franchise and equality was being unfurled, it confronted 
the middle classes with the middle ages. The Volkslieder of the 
Wunderhorn alone perhaps connect them; Jean Paul, the popular 
humourist, was not among its ranks. Politics were disregarded by it, 
the works of the writer and his deeds superciliously severed. It was 
too courtierlike to offend the ‘ Censur of the Court.’ 

Is it not a pitiable scene? Germany, fever-stricken by the brand 
of the Revolution, tossing on her philosophy-bed, dissatisfied with the 
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marble freedom of Goethe, repulsing the romantic Allopaths who 
would soothe by opposites, panting after freedom in movement— 
another name for health. In the atmosphere as it were of this sick- 
chamber was Heinrich Heine nurtured. It is beside my purpose here 
to recount his origin, dignified by his father’s brief soldiership under 
Napoleon, and by his maternal grandfather’s Hofrath-title, then in 
the case of Jews a rarity; of his education at Diisseldorf (the seat of 
Romanticism) under his uncle Von Geldern’s friend, the Franciscan 
Abbé Schallmeyer ; of his boyish passion for the executioner’s daughter, 
and his lyric day-dreams by the feudal castle above the Rhine or in 
its old-world gardens, of his youthful love and its unhappy fate. 
These letters present to us a tragedy in three acts, each characterised 
by special subsidiary persons and a special cause uniting them. 

The curtain rises on his undergraduate life at Gottingen. Bonn, 
the Romanticism and Brahminism of the Schlegels, the Volkslieder 
singing nymphlike, the very undercurrent of the Rhine, form the 
background; Berlin, the citadel of official Philistinism and the sub- 
jective philosophy of Hegel, offered an interlude. It is 1820. The 
emancipation of the Jews is being championed by a select band of 
cultured Liberals, disciples of Moses Mendelssohn. The scholar Mar- 
cus, the jurist Gans, the historian Zunz, the philosopher Bendavid, his 
collaborators Friedlander, and Wohlwill. They are mostly patriots, 
and pursue Jewish as a means to German freedom. The ridiculous 
charge of tribalism, reserved for the ‘ Oxford professor’ to fabricate, 
had not struck their antagonists, many of whom themselves ate fish on 
Fridays, and disapproved of mixed marriages between the sons of their 
own and the daughters of other churches. The Israelite culture-move- 
ment attracts the notice of Germany, and Moser, the modest mainstay 
of the Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft der Juden—a second Nathan 
der Weise—is the chief correspondent of the blonde-locked student- 
capped poet. ‘ Friend of my soul, soul of my friend, friendly soul,’ as 
he endearingly terms him. Yet even thus early he realises the gulf 
set between them and himself. How should he not, the incarnation 
of what has been since named ‘ Weltschmerz,’ sick at heart with love 
reversals, sick in body with dissipation, struggling and aspiring as the 
Germany that gave him birth ? 


If you glow (he writes to Moser), it is for all humanity. With me it is quite 
different. You have the happiness to be a moral man, and to reflect and to re- 
volve ethic problems, and are contented, and good, and true, and because you are 
such an excellent young man I have written you such a long letter. 


Persiflage ! but we must look deeper. So-called persiflage is often 
but the mask with which irony screens the wounded heart. He has 
remarked of our Sterne, that the Tragic muse sealed him in the cradle 
with her icy kiss, and Melpomene laughingly snatched him away. So 
it was with Heine. ‘I can never recount my own agony,’ he exclaims 
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in a subsequent letter to the same friend, ‘but the thing becomes 
comic.’ Yes! glitter as his mocking wit may, it is still irony. Its 
point resembles that of the miraculous myrtle in the “neid whose 
bristling edge is really the cruel spear that murdered Polydorus and 
drips strangely with his lifeblood. Poor murdered Polydorus! The 
myrtle is no myrtle at all, but a growing spear, and there is a terri- 
ble truthfulness in the dark drops of gore as his voice groans from 
below. 


I can but poorly express what others beautifully feel. Your feelings are 
massive bars of gold, mine flimsy paper-money. The credit of mankind imparts 
to it its only value, but paper remains mere paper, even though the banker give 
for it the current rate of exchange, and gold remains gold, even though it lies in 
the corner as lustreless lumber, Have you not perceived by this simile that I am 
a Jewish poet? Yet why should I vex you? We are quite among ourselves, and 
I like to speak on our national pictures. But a truce to this self-persiflage ! 


They were stormy times for him. He provokes a duel; he is 
rusticated. His millionaire uncle, Solomon Heine, by turns loved 
and loathed by him, stints his allowance. His health is miserable 
(‘eight headaches in the week’), and he is compelled each summer to 
resort to the baths of Heligoland or Nordeney. He is perpetually 
driven to borrow even five louis from his friend, though ‘ borrowing 
is not my habit,’ and though he playfully assures him that he prefers 
to make any student who can squeeze a thaler out of his pocket a 
present of the twenty-three groschen, ‘so as to retain one groschen 
pure profit ;’ be is a man ‘who knows not to-day how he shall live 
to-morrow.’! Yet he conceals nothing from Moser : 

‘There is continually so much, such evil on my breast.’ 

*It gives me pleasure to exhibit myself to you in all my weak- 
nesses.’ 


And again : 


An evil whim crosses me: I begin myself to believe that I am otherwise spiri- 
tually organised than other men; a gloomy wrath lies like a cloak of molten iron 
on my soul; I yearn after everlasting night. 

On my principles wealth and poverty have not the slightest influence, but all 
the more on my actions. Yes! great Moser. H. Heine is very small; truly the 
little Marcus is greater than I. This is no jest, but my most serious, grimme st 
earnest : I cannot repeat this often enough to you, so as to prevent your measure- 
ment of me by the canon of your own great soul. Mine is gum-elastic, often ex- 
pansive into the infinite, as often contracted into the puniest limits. But all the 
same, ‘I am positive I have a soul’ as well as Sterne. Let that suffice you. Love 
me for the marvellous kind of feeling that will out from me in folly and wisdom, 





? In the face of these facts how significant become his lines: 
Mensch, bezahle deine Schulden : 
Kurz ist ja die Lebensbahn, 
Und du muss noch manchmal borgen, 
Wie du es so oft gethan. 
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goodness and badness. Love me because for the moment it pleases you, not 
because you think me worth loving. So too I love you, not because you area 
repository of virtue, and understand the language of Chivalry, Spain, Syria, 
Hegel, England, and Calcutta, and have lent me your coat, and have lent me 
money, and have picked your brains for me and the like; I love you perhaps only 
on account of some silly mannerisms I have listened for in you, and some droll 
(‘ Pudelniirrisch ’) turns of thought that have escaped you and remained embedded 
in my memory, and sport kindlily around me when I am in good humour, or at 
K.’s, or am sentimental. I had a Pole once for a friend, on whose account I would 
gladly have drunk myself to death, or rather would have let myself be killed, and 
would do so now. Yet the fellow was good-for-nothing, lecherous, and of the 
worst principles, but he had a tone of veice in which he would ejaculate ‘eh?’ so 
wonderfully, that to this moment I must weep and laugh when I think of it. 


‘I am positive Ihave a soul!’ Therein is the answer to the 
riddle. The conviction of the spiritual haunts him, torments him, 
almost saves him, throughout the shifting scenes of the drama which 
these letters unfold. Yet even in this preliminary act, how dreadful 
by their contrast sound his frank avowals. ‘ My bestiality,’ he says, 
‘is incomparable ; I am not great enough to bear humiliation ; per- 
haps after all there is more bad than good in me, although both in 
colossal plenty. At any rate I love the good, and therefore you, dear 
Moser.’ He retires to Luneburg, where he reads and ponders in the 
bosom of his family; we find him sending for Gibbon, Montesquieu, 
and Basnage. He revisits the ocean, which first, he asserts, enables 
him to understand his friend, studies in Berlin, and at last takes his 
degree as Doctor of Laws at Gottingen. He returns for the practice 
of his profession of advocate to Hamburg, where his cousins, the 
enemies of his own household, continue to traduce and annoy him. 
* All my other friendships,’ he writes to Moser in 1824, ‘ have lived 
longer, and, had not some been paralysed, others poisoned by slander 
or withered by the consumption of indifference, or otherwise destroyed 
by disease, they might still survive.’ Hamburg always shows him at 
his worst ; he lives ‘ an isolated screech-owl.’ He is discontented. He 
pays a flying visit to London—‘all fog, porter, and Canning,’ whose 
depressing effect is embodied in his ‘ English Fragments;’ to the 
Apennines, where ‘ he sees but cannot hear Italy.’ He even meditates, 
if settlement on the Rhine prove unfeasible, a ‘diplomatic career in 
Paris.’ ‘ Forgive my ill-humour,’ he again writes to Moser, ‘ which is 
mostly directed against myself. I often rise in the night, stand before 
the looking-glass, and taunt myself. Perhaps I regard my friend’s love 
as just such a looking-glass, but somehow it seems more blurred than 
of old.’ This is a portrait not so much fantastic as fearful. No 
wonder that in a fresh fit of despair he cries out to the same dear 
comrade, ‘I warn you, give up your friendship for me.’ 

And this was no mere self-conscious morbidity, or it had not been 
worth this investigation. It was the outcome of the conflict in him- 
self and in his age above indicated. A passage already quoted alludes 
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to his principles. Some of these were in fact rather moods, but it is 
time to illustrate what they then implied. 


That I shall be enthusiastic for the rights of the Jews and their political 
equality, I pledge my word, and in evil days that are intolerable the Teuton rabble 
shall hear my voice till it resounds through German taverns and palaces; but the 
born foe of all positive religions will never undertake the championship of that 
which first brought about the haggling-with-humanity (‘ Menschenmiikelei’) that 
now causes so much sorrow. If I do so it will be for special reasons, soft-hearted- 
ness, obstinacy, and the prudence that preserves a prophylactic. But should I 
wish to do anything I will never proclaim it to the Ghetto; it shall never expect 
anything from me, and never be able to say that I have disappointed its expecta- 
tions. 


‘The foe of all positive religions.’ Here is the germ, destined, as 
it has proved in the next generation, to blossom into that materialism 
which eventually led him, as we shall see, to deny any need for spiritua} 
belief in an era of external prosperity. But he has not reached that yet. 
In Judaism and Roman Catholic Christianity he discerns only self- 
abnegation and shame. To the resurrection of the latter in the 
Romantic school he ascribes the maltreatment of the Jews. Among 
Jews and Christians alike he desires the spread of culture. He justifies 
his baptism, which occurred at this date, now on the ground of facili- 
tating this end, now as befitting a Protestant of the nineteenth century, 
that is to say, the proclaimer of independence. He will declare ‘ battle 
against time-honoured Wrong, throned Foolishness and Evil... . 
‘Wherever the true poet may be, all that he may attain is but a mar- 
tyrdom.’ Yet in the same breath he asseverates, ‘ Poetry is after all 
only a beautiful by-play.’? But, as I have said, he was destitute of the 
love that beareth all things. The personal was inextricable from his 
enthusiasms even while they were most vivid. He does not commence 
his denunciation of the ‘ Bund’ till they excommunicate his books. 
On the one hand the generals of the cause were to his impatience 
over-moderate, on the other the commercial Hebrews disgusted him. 
* Some chiropodists (Friedliinder & Co.),’ he writes to Wohlwill, ‘ have 
endeavoured to heal Judaism of its fatal ulcers by cupping, and Israel 
must bleed for their remissness and spider-web rationalistic bandages ; 

. we have no longer strength to wear a beard, to fast, to hate 
and in hatred to wait.’ And then follows a denunciation of the one 
section who seek ‘to pour the world-ocean into a miserable basin 
of papier-maché,’ and of the other ‘ who want to carry on a miniature 
evangelical Christianity under the firm of Judaism.’ But his foe, the 
golden calf of Hamburg, angers him most. 


The spangled coat does not delude me. I know the jaundiced body wears a 
dirty shirt, and sinks with the melting love cry of ‘ Beef, Banco,’ on the j 
the highest bidder. There are, however, two sorts of beef, raw and poo 
latter is the worst, because it is sodden and sapless. . . . Perhapf however, I do 
the good town of Hamburg wrong. My ruling mood while thergvas not conducive 
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to making me an unprejudiced critic. My inner life was a brooding relapse into 
the gloomy shrine of dreamland, whose only illumination was the lightning of 
fantasy : my outward life was mad, waste, cynical, and repulsive. In a word, I 
brought it into sharp relief with my inner life, lest that life’s overburden should 
annibilate me. 


By a curious reaction he declares himself led through historical 
research into a preference for ‘ Rigorous Rabbidom.’ 


Were I not a great man (he writes to Moser), I would make a jest of the 
genuine student type about breaking the windows of the Lord with stones; but 
just because I am a great man, or at least a man, or, if you will not grant me so 
much, a complete being (‘ ganzer Mensch’), I was unable to please Hamburg, and, 
perceiving this, held aloof from the Jewish rabble. 


‘ Poetry is after all a beautiful by-play,’ yet if we turn to his 
principles of literary work we shall be surprised at the difference in 
our impressions. I do not distinguish between intellect and morality, 
but it would seem that the steadfastness so missing in his other, was 
all the more prominent in his literary endeavours. Many of his 
letters at this period to Immermann the poet, surprise us by the in- 
sight of their criticism, Whatever may be thought of his conscien- 
tiousness, he certainly possessed above measure that good taste which 
is the conscience of culture. It is the time when his two tragedies, 
his first Buch der Lieder and Die Harzreise, startled Germany by 
their plaintiveness and playfulness. But their author by no means 
loses his head. He reiterates Goethe’s maxim— 


Be severe against yourself. After the booksellers’ contempt and density (he 
writes to Immermann), comes the scourge of tea-party estheticism, the crown of 
thorns woven by idiotic praise, the newspaper crucifixion between two criticised 
thieves. 


And once more to Moser— 


Journalistic applause at the best affords me a fugitive amusement, neither 
braces nor refreshes me, and yet it is of the highest importance. 


Like many other poets, he sees in ‘ Ratcliffe, his least popular 
work, his best, and declares it contains his confessions, The fault of 
all his poems he pronounces to be 


Their onesidedness—solely the story of Cupid and Psyche portrayed in every 
possible attitude. . . . However easily a poet’s history may influence his produc- 
tions, it ought not to be evidenced particularly during his lifetime. This debauches 
the poem, and rends asunder its mysterious veil. 


Immermann, on the other hand, he affirms is endued with ‘the power 
of receiving the whole world’ into himself—‘ If your poems have a 
fault, it is the want of being able to concentrate your abundance.’ 
Clearness and grace are his strenuous aim no less in prose, and the 
absence of these in the Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
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thumsis, with his growing disinclination to the cause, pointed out by 
him in an amusing paragraph— 


The greater part, three-quarters of the third number, is unattractive from its 
culpably neglected form. I want no Goethe language, but an intelligible dialect, 
and I am quite convinced that what I do not understand, neither does David 
Levy, Israel Moses, Nathan Itzig, or perhaps even Auerbach the second ; I have 
studied all kinds of German—Saxon, Swabian, Frankish German, but our news- 
paper German gives me the greatest difficulties. 


And again, in two separate letters we find his earnestness in literary 
labour exemplified— 


When I tell you that I am no ass and no genius, I do not wish to gain renown 
thereby. Were I the first I should long ago have been in demand, for instance as 
Professor extraordinarius in Bonn, And as regards genius—ah! God, I have 
discovered the secret; everybody in Germany is a genius, and I am just the sole 
person who is not a genius. I do not jest: Iam in earnest. What the most 
ordinary people can do is hard for me. I wonder how mankind can hold in their 
heads the half-understood, torn away from the interdependence of knowledge, and 
can repeat it with an air of candour in their books or ex cathedris, He who can 
do this J regard as a genius; the men who cannot are labelled with the name; 
there is the irony. . . . With genius in poetry there is also just the same double 
significance. Talent is worth more. For every perfection talent is necessary. 
One must first have the talent before one can be a poetical genius. That is the 
last ground for Goethe’s greatness, that the last ground for the ruin of so many 
poets, for example, of me. No one feels more than I do how difficult it is to add 
anything more to literature, and how unsatisfactory it must be to every deep 
spirit to write only for the amusement of the idle multitude; in my eyes, at any 
rate, it would seem less uninvigorating for a great mind to accomplish something 
bad than something empty. 


His metrical advice to the same poet, too long for quotation here, 
is marvellous. Most of his suggestions were adopted in that author’s 
Julifintchen. The criticism that ‘heavy trochees are especially 
adapted to comic pathos’ is excellent, as also his dictum that ‘ quite 
good verses in German are impossible.’ One is astonished at the 
ripeness at once and courage of his comments. ‘ You know I praise 
little,’ he writes to Steinmann ; ‘I have endeavoured in my dramas to 
unite the Romantic spirit with a strictly plastic form.’ ‘ You,’ he in 
1822 apostrophises Immermann, ‘are, next to Ohlenschlager, the 
best dramatic poet living, for Goethe is dead ;’ Goethe the ‘ beautiful 
building,’ as he elsewhere describes him. This is the more remark- 
able as he never joined the chorus of envious detractors from that 
splendid genius. 

Heine’s authorship is absolutely exempt from any sordid motive, 
nor is there discoverable in his literary work that moodiness and 
jealousy which too often disfigured his social relations; his devotion 
to Immermann, to Heinrich Laube, to Fouqué, is unexceptionable. 
But we must not linger over this first act, although it is the most 
representative. His prose works had incurred the censure of the 
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authorities, his rich uncle resented his attitude towards the moneyed 
respectabilities, he saw no prospect of establishing himself on the 
Rhine, his baptism had raised the outcry of Jew alike and Christian. 
‘He is sick of the “ unoutwipeable Jew ”’ (‘der nie zu abwaschende 
Jude’); to use a vulgar phrase, Germany was too hot for him, and 
although he had ‘ made it a principle to ignore all the cavillings past, 
present, and to come,’ he is driven to seek shelter in Paris, to him 
then the land of promise and ideas. The emancipation and culture 
movement, with its attendant miseries, are left on the other bank of 
the Rhine, and the curtain rises on the second act whose theme is 
the movement of ‘ Young Germany,’ and whose prominent figure is 
Heinrich Laube. 

‘Young Germany ’ was a revolt alike against the medizvalism of 
the Romantic school in thought, and of the authorities in action. It 
demanded what it was pleased to entitle the ‘emancipation of the 
flesh.’ Led by men of undoubted abilities, it nobly accomplished 
freedom in ’48, but its moral and intellectual liberty degenerate with 
many into orgied riot. Its attitude is significantly indicated in a pas- 
sage to which we have already referred— 


The former spiritual religion (he writes to Laube during the Revolution of July, 
30) was wholesome and necessary so long as the greater portion of mankind 
lived in wretchedness, and had to console itself with the heavenly religion. Since, 
however, through the progress of industry and economy, it has become possible to 
rescue mankind from their material misery and to bless them upon earth—since 
then, you understand me. 


The man who was positive he had a soul, now rejoices in dis- 
carding the spiritual, blind to the fact that prosperity is the very 
condition that can worst afford to do so. He is becoming annoyed 
with the often futile clamour of the now distant demagogues. He is 
ceasing to be a patriot and commencing to be a cosmopolitan. ‘I 
am living great things in Paris; surveying universal history, I converse 
with your greatest heroes and shall be some day, if I live, a great 
historian.’ How little in writing this could he have foreseen that his 
own career would prove the most powerful history of the materialistic 
movement yet offered to the world. It was true he mingled with 
Cousin and Pierre Leroux, with Enfantin and the brilliant circle that 
inspired the St. Simonian revolt. St. Simonianism fascinated him, 
for under the form of the spiritual it concealed the spirit of mate- 
rialism. 

Make a sharp distinction (he again writes to Laube) between political and 
religious questions. In political questions you can make as many concessions as 
you will, for political reforms and governments are only means, monarchy or 
republic, democratic or aristocratic. Institutions are indifferent affairs so long as 
the struggle for the first principles of life, for the idea of life itself, is not yet 


decided. It is first afterwards that the problem arises how this idea can be 
realised, whether through a monarchy or a republic, or through aristocracy, or 
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even through absolutism, to which latter 1 have no great disinclination. If this 
division be made of the subject, one can attach immense importance even to the 
notices of the ‘ Censur,’ for discussion about the religious principle and morality 
cannot be disallowed without annulling the whole of Protestant freethought and 
free judgment, and here we gain also the assent of the Philistines. . . . You under- 
stand me; I say the religious principle and morality, although both are bacon and 
ham, one and the same ; morality is only religion expressed in habits (‘Sitten’). If, 
however, the religion of the past is sick, morality also becomes corrupt. We want 
a sound religion, that habits may again become sound, and be better grounded than 
now, when they have only want of belief and apathetic flattery for a basis. . 
Against one who knows the watchword of the deliverance for the future the 
chaflerers of the present avail but little. I know who Iam. One of my friends, 
a St. Simonian in Egypt, lately said of me something which made me laugh, and 
yet has a very serious meaning ; he said I was ‘ among the Germans the first father 
of the Church.’ 


‘ The first father of the Church!’ He feels, as he long after- 
wards asserted, that apathy is the sole atheism, that a church in 
the highest sense, a band of believers, a cause, is indispensable ; 
and yet he will centre that belief now not on the spiritual but on 
the material. His spiritual energy (for was he not both German 
and Jewish?) has been so warped and cramped that the reaction is 
the non-spiritual, although unavoidably to the energetic, so much 
so that at times he fancies a true progress. ‘I know this,’ he writes 
in 1835 to Campe; ‘of everything dim and ignoble, of everything 
common and mean, I entertain at this moment a real abhorrence.’ 
But in truth it was a downward path; the more he was brought 
into contact with others the riper became his witty abuse of and 
consequent estrangements from them. Even to Moser, after a 
silence of years, he writes coldly, alleging that he now so misunder- 
stands him that their friendship must be said rather never to 
have existed than to have been shattered. The cause of the Jews he 
still advocated ; the Jews themselves he held up to derision, and yet 
with a mixed wit and pathos, love and hate inimitable. The cause 
of patriotism, associated as it was with narrow and Antigallic ten- 
dencies, he almost abandoned; the pleasure of mocking overcame 
him; it is clear from the letters of the genuine patriot Ludwig Borne 
that Heine assumed a blank indifference merely for the fun of vexing 
him. Meanwhile, though he had married the grisette Mathilde, the 
‘child of Nature,’ he was still ‘doomed to love what is most degraded 
and most foolish.’ His pen continued to champion German freedom 
brilliantly, yet he despatched a mock-solemn and mock-submissive 
protest against the mutilation of his books to the ‘Bund.’ The idea 
of liberty had with him sbrunk at length into that of licence. He 
imagined himself quit of all sanctions except those he might choose. 
‘I write these lines,’ he says in his letter from Avignon to Lewald, 
‘in the former residence of the Popes and of the muse of Petrarch; 
I love one as little as the other; I detest the Christian lie as much 
in poetry as in life.’ Yet still, just as in his inmost heart he 
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was ‘ positive he had a soul,’ so also he there remained intensely 
German and domestic. ‘How I yearn after a quiet German fortress,’ 
he laughingly writes to Laube, ‘ where a sentry might stand before 
my door and let nobody in, neither lady-loves nor the other tor- 
tures. I pant passionately for rest.’ And again, to Kine, ‘after 
reading your book a strange home sickness seized me.’ For his 
mother and surviving sister he cherishes the warmest affection; the 
death of an aunt affects him profoundly ; he maintains the liveliest 
interest in the welfare of his brothers, both in the military service ; 
his wife he loves ‘to madness.’ Meanwhile his poverty among all 
these changes is unchanged. Campe the publisher, like his uncle by 
turns caressed and abused by him—the latter with reason for sub- 
mitting to the distortion of his books—makes a good bargain. 
Heine was right in pointing, when asked where his monument 
should be, to Campe’s mansion as the monument itself. Solomon 
Heine was dying, and he pays a visit to his family. After his death 
his sons made it a condition of the pittance bequeathed by the 
capitalist to the poet that they should exercise the right of revising 
his works. This demand was indignantly rejected. His tract on 
Ludwig Borne appears and provokes his second duel, in which he is 
wounded. ‘I fight,’ he sighs, ‘the battle of life manfully but not joy- 
fully.” Embittered, enfeebled, unwell, unresting, he accelerates the 
last act. His eyesight begins to fail him, and in spite of the care of 
his friend and future executor, Dr. Sichel (whom heesteems ‘not blindly 
but with open eyes’), he becomes rapidly worse. From 1846 until 
his death lingers the episode celebrated as the ‘ mattress-grave.’ The 
central figure in this ‘ last scene of all that ends this strange, event- 
ful history’ is the famous Ferdinand Lassalle, by the side of whose 
superb gifts the poet confesses himself a ‘modest fly,’ and the cause 
which the satirist, whom it took ten eventful years to kill, watches with 
awakening interest requires no explanation, for it is that of Socialism. 

But his attitude, expressed as ever in ironical language, to the 
* Jewish-Mohammedan-Christian Deism’ has been strangely trans- 
formed. 

In many moments, especially when my internal cramp agonises me (he writes 
to the German periodicals), the doubt crosses me as to whether man is really a 
two-legged God, as the late Professor Hegel used twenty-five years ago to assure 
me at Berlin. During the spring (‘ Wonnemond’) of the preceding year (1847) 
I was laid on my bed, and since then I have never risen. Meanwhile, I frankly 


confess it, a great change has come over me. I am no more a divine biped, no 
more the freest German after Goethe, as in healthier days Ruge dubbed me... « 
I am no life-enjoying, somewhat comely Greek any more, who would laugh 
livelily at morose Nazarenes. I am now only a poor Jew, sick to death, a wasted 


picture of sorrow, an unhappy man. 


And once more he writes to Campe— 


Ihave become no pietist (‘ Frémmler’), but all the same I wish to play no more 
with the good God. I want to behave honourably now towards him as towards 
man, and I have torn up with my own hands all that yet remained of the former 
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blasphematory period, the fairest of my poisonous flowers, and have very likely, 
owing to my blindness, cast many an innocent neighbouring growth with them 
into the fire. As it all crackled in the flames a strange feeling, I admit, came 
over me. I knew no more whether I was a hero or a madman, and near me I 
heard the ironically consoling voice of some Mephistopheles whispering : ‘ The good 
God will pay you far better for this than Campe, and you need then have no 
bother with the printing, nor have to bargain before the printing with Campe as 
for a pair of old trousers.’ Ah! dearest Campe, I could often wish you believed in 
God, if only for a day; your conscience would then prick you for the way in 
which you treat me at a time when such horrible and unexampled unhappiness 
oppresses me... . Yet Heaven is somewhat far from me, Do not believe the 
current reports as if I had become a pious lambkin. The religious revolution 
developing within me is only intellectual, more an act of my brain than of saintly 
sentiment, and my sickbed has throughout had very little to do with it, as I am 
myself convinced. They are great, worthy, majestic thoughts that have come 
over me, but thoughts all the same. 


He has, as he some years later informs Lassalle’s father, ‘ satiated 
with all atheistic philosophy, returned to the humble belief in God of 
the common man.’ His enthusiasm for the political struggle of Young 
Germany reawakens, as in 1848 he hails its fulfilment. ‘ Germany 
has survived a terrible time, and I believe that now you can completely 
extricate yourself from chaos ; I do not belong to the pessimists,’ he 
exclaims ; and, again, ‘to the hearts that bleed in the Fatherland 
greetings and tears.’ Grief was purging him, but in the most appal- 
ling and ironical fashion. He promises Ferdinand Lassalle not to 
write a syllable more against the good Felix Mendelssohn, and ad- 
mits that he had often done so simply to plague certain enthusiasts in 
Paris. Ina letter to the same friend dated ‘ Paris, I don’t exactly 
know when, 1846, and beginning ‘Dearest brother-in-arms,’ he 
complains afresh, and the worst agony alone could wring complaint 
from him, ‘Iam more unhappy and miserable than ever, and, did I 
not leave my helpless wife behind, I would gladly take off my hat 
and bid the world adieu.’ Yet irony never deserts him. 


Only two consolations are left, my French housewife and the German nurse. 
I stitch many verses together (‘knitte’), and some of them, as I afterwards hum 
them over to myself, subdue my agonies like incantations; a poet is and remains 
a fool! 


He would fain 


die as a poet who neither needs religion or philosophy, and has nothing to do with 
either. The poet understands very well the symbolic idiom of religion and the 
abstract reason-jargon of philosophy, but neither the gentlemen of religion nor 
those of philosophy will ever understand the poet. 


Only two letters to his mother are preserved, both belonging to 
this period. Amid all the sadly contrasting environment of his later 
days they breathe like a soft and healthful breeze. The one is to beg 
her not to leave a proposed legacy to him, though, even after his uncle’s 
had been secured, his finances were far frum flourishing. It begins 

K 2 
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‘Dear good Mother,’ and, after entreating her to believe that his 
brothers and his wife were provided for, begs ‘her to bestow it on his 
sister. 


That is my wish and my advice, both of which may perhaps weigh the more 
with you since I am the eldest of your children, and my word may at any rate 
make you tranquil as regards yourself. Now do whatever you like, and never let 
me hear more of this concern. Your loving, true son, 

Heinrich HErne. 


The companion letter closes with the words: 


Farewell, dear Mother ; write to me soon, and be convinced that not an hour 
goes by without my thinking of you and of your motherly faithfulness. Your 
obedient son. 


It is from such sentences that the music of German homeliness is 
wafted’; his irreverence never invaded the hearth. 

But the end was drawing on apace. In 1854 the poet, wasted 
and withered as he was, announces that on the ‘next fine day’ he is 
to be ‘transported’ to No. 3 Avenue Matignon. Death in Paris, he 
had jested, was dear; he would soon be cheaply lodged at Montmartre. 
He could scarcely see ; his eyelids must be lifted. All he ate ‘ tasted 
like earth ;’ his lips were numbaslead. Yet still he continued alive, 
his spirit keen and exuberant in its mouldering shell. Truly the 
whirligig of time had brought about its revenges to the misprizer of 
the spirit and the worshipper of the body. In Lassalle he foresaw 
the type of the new generation, the utiliser of material ‘wealth for the 
commonweal, the evangelist of enjoyment, and he sent him to Varn- 
hagen von Ense with almost a‘ Nunc dimittis.’ He died February 18, 
1856. His last published letters, those to an anonymous friend, ‘ Die 
Mouche,’ date from November 1855, and rank by virtue of their blended 
misery and mockery, fineness and fleshliness, among the most pathetic 
of biographical episodes. One is signed *‘ Nebuchadnezzar the Second, 
formerly Prussian atheist, now worshipper of the Lotos flower.’ The 
last two run— 


Dearest Mouche,—I am very suffering and fretful to death. The eyelid too of 
my right eye falls down, and I can scarcely write more. But I love you much, 
and think much on you, sweetest. The novel by no means bored me, and gives 
good hopes for the future. You are not so silly as you look. Graceful are you 
beyond measure, and my mird rejoices thereat: shall I see you to-morrow? <A 
weeping mood overcomes me. My heart palpitates spasmodically ; these ‘ bdille- 
ments’ are intolerable. I would I were dead. Deepest anguish, your name is 

H. Here. 


Dearest Friend,—I am still kept to my headache, perhaps to be finished to- 
morrow, so that the day after I may look at the lovely one. What a wretched- 
ness. Iam soil]. ‘My brain is full of madness, and my heart is full of sorrow’ 
(quoted in English). Never was a poet more miserable in the fulness of fortune 
that seems to mock at him. Farewell. 

i. 
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So died the man who was positive he had a soul, the man who 
upheld the cause of freedom and emancipation, the Father of the 
Socialistic church whose missionary was Ferdinand Lassalle, sent forth 
with the benediction of industry and economy to accomplish the 
carnal welfare of the masses. So he died, wrapped up to the last 
in the personal, himself a flickering Irony of the soul against the 
body. So died Heinrich Heine, on whom the sweeping blasts of the 
century played as on an zolian harp, intensely German and intensely 
Jewish. And thereby hangs a tale. Materialists, if I mistake not, are 
not the least eloquent of those who, justly indignant at the vulgar 
materialism of the outfringe of Israel, whether paraded by flaunting 
parvenu or peasant-grinding usurer, indiscriminately comprise in their 
attack the noblest representatives and the most spiritual side of the 
race or the religion. To such I would say, mutato nomine, de te: 
‘Thou, the materialist, however personally virtuous, however eminent, 
however (as is thy wont) boastful of unselfishness in morality, art the 
man against whom in thy turn the same forces of energy and reaction, 
at present tools in the persecution of the Jews, will one day be levelled. 
The inequalities of social life and livelihood increase every day with 
increasing wealth. The modern crusade is against capital and autho- 
rity, against Jews and against kings. Utilitarianism affords but one 
motive for self-government, that of the greatest good of the greatest 
number, but its abstract influence will hardly check a practical age, 
which means an impatient age, that grasps at the moment and neglects 
the end. Men now wish to forestall time, and if spiritual sanctions 
are eschewed by the leaders of the people, the people will assuredly 
snatch what, how, and when they will, and those institutions which 
the leaders most prize, and on which the welfare of every country 
depends, will be involved in the downfall. The rejoinder may per- 
chance be that Heine was no scientific follower of a system, that he 
had weak nerves and strong passions. I answer such, though without 
such brilliance, are the majority, and how in the hour of conflict can 
a creed whose only creative energy is material force attempt to stem 
the deluge ? 

It is a time of European convulsion, and before the century 
expires the fight for social equality will doubtless in many countries 
be renewed and perhaps decided. 

In view of such a day, look well to it, materialist, and remember 
Heinrich Heine, a man ‘proud and very intellectual,’ who was yet 
‘doomed to love what is most degraded and most foolish ;’ Plato pro- 
claims a message as applicable to mechanic Europe as to academic 
Athens: To wév doddvov Kal SiapOeipov trav 7d Kaxov elvat’ 70 88 
oa@tov Kal mpedodv TO ayabov. 


Watter S. SICHEL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE ‘REDUCTION TO INIQUITY, 


‘In this paper it has not been my aim to argue,’ says the Duke of 
Argyll, in concluding his article entitled ‘ The Prophet of ‘San Fran- 
cisco.’ It is generally waste of time to reply to those who do not 
argue. Yet, partly because of my respect for other writings of his, 
and partly because of the ground to which he invites me, I take the 
first opportunity I have had to reply to the Duke. 

In doing so, let me explain the personal incident to which he 
refers, and which he has seemingly misunderstood. In sending the 
Duke of Argyll a copy of Progress and Poverty I intended no 
impertinence, and was unconscious of any impropriety. Instead, I 
paid him a high compliment. For, as I stated in an accompanying 
note, I sent him my book, not only to mark my esteem for the author 
of the Reign of Law, but because I thought him a man superior to 
his accidents. 

I am still conscious of the profit I derived from the Reign of Law, 
and can still recall the pleasure it gave me. What attracted me, 
however, was not, as the Duke seems to think, what he styles his 
‘nonsense chapter.’ On the contrary, the notion that it is necessary 
to impose restrictions upon labour seems to me strangely incongruous, 
not only with free trade, but with the idea of the dominance and 
harmony of natural laws, which in preceding chapters he so well 
develops. Where such restrictions as Factory Acts seem needed in 
the interests of labour, the seeming need, to my mind, arises from 
previous restrictions, in the removal of which, and not in further 
restrictions, the true remedy is to be sought. What attracted me 
in the Reign of Law was the manner in which the Duke points out 
the existence of physical laws and adaptations which compel the 
mind that thinks upon them to the recognition of creative purpose. 
In this way the Duke’s book was to me useful and grateful, as I doubt 
not it has been to many others. 

My book, I thought, might, in return, be useful and grateful to 
the Duke—might give him something of that ‘immense and in- 
stinctive pleasure’ of which he had spoken as arising from the recog- 
nition of the grand simplicity and unspeakable harmony of universal 
law. And in the domain in which I had, as I believed, done some- 
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thing to point out the reign of law, this pleasure is, perhaps, even 
more intense than in that of which he had written. For in physical 
laws we recognise only intelligence, and can but trust that infinite 
wisdom implies infinite goodness. But in social laws he who looks 
may recognise beneficence as well as intelligence ; may see that the 
moral perceptions of men are perceptions of realities; and find 
ground for an abiding faith that this short life does not bound the 
destiny of the human soul. I then knew the Duke of Argyll, only 
by his book. I had never been in Scotland, or learned the character 
as a landlord he bears there. I intended to pay a tribute and give a 
pleasure to a citizen of the republic of letters, not to irritate a land- 
owner. I did not think a trumpery title and a patch of ground 
could fetter a mind that had communed with Nature, and busied 
itself with causes and beginnings. My mistake was that of ignorance. 
Since the Duke of Argyll has publicly called attention to it, I thus 
publicly apologise. 

The Duke declares it has not been his aim to argue. This is 
clear. I wish it were as clear it had not been his aim to misrepre- 
sent. He seems to have written for those who have never read the 
books he criticises. But as those who have done so constitute a very 
respectable part of the reading world, I can leave his misrepresenta- 
tions to take care of themselves, confident that the incredible 
absurdity he attributes to my reasonings will be seen, by whoever 
reads my books, to belong really to the Duke’s distortions. In 
what I have here to say I prefer to meet him upon his own ground, 
and to hold to the main question.' I accept the reduction to 
iniquity. 

Strangely enough, the Duke expresses distrust of the very tribunal 
to which he appeals. ‘It is a fact,’ he tells us, ‘that none of us 
should ever forget, that the moral faculties do not as certainly revolt 
against iniquity as the reasoning faculties do against absurdity.’ If 
that be the case, why, then, may I ask, is the Duke’s whole article 
addressed to the moral faculties? Why does he talk about right 
and wrong, about justice and injustice, about honour and dishonour, 
about my ‘immoral doctrines’ and ‘ profligate conclusions,’ ‘ the un- 
utterable meanness of the gigantic villany’ I advocate? Why style 
me ‘such a preacher of unrighteousness as the world has never seen’? 
and soon? If the Duke will permit me, I will tell him, for in all 
probability he does not know—he himself, to paraphrase his own 
words, being a good example of how men who sometimes set up as 
philosophers and deny laws of the human mind are themselves un- 
consciously subject to those very laws. The Duke appeals to moral 


' It is unnecessary for me to say anything of India further than to remark that 
the essence of ‘ naturalisation’ is not in governmental collection of rent, but in its 
utilisation for the benefit of the people. Nor as to public debts is it worth while to 
add anything here to what I have said in ‘ Social Problems.’ 
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perceptions for the same reason that impels all men, good or bad, 
learned or simple, to appeal to moral perceptions whenever they 
become warm in argument ; and this reason is, the instinctive feeling 
that the moral sense is higher and truer than the intellectual sense ; 
that the moral faculties do more certainly revolt against iniquity 
than the intellectual faculties against absurdity. The Duke appeals 
to the moral sense, because he instinctively feels that with all men 
its decisions have the highest sanction; and if he afterward seeks 
to weaken its authority, it is because this very moral sense whispers 
to him that his case is not a good one. 

My opinion as to the relative superiority of the moral and intel- 
lectual perceptions is the reverse of that stated by the Duke. It 
seems to me certain that the moral faculties constitute a truer guide 
than the intellectual faculties, and that what, in reality, we should 
never forget, is not that the moral faculties are untrustworthy, but 
that those faculties may be dulled by refusal to heed them, and dis- 
torted by the promptings of selfishness. So true, so ineradicable is 
the moral sense, that where selfishness or passion would outrage it, 
the intellectual faculties are always called upon to supply excuse. 
No unjust war was ever begun without some pretence of asserting 
right or redressing wrong, or, despite themselves, of doing some good 
to the conquered. No petty thief but makes for himself some justi- 
fication. It is doubtful if any deliberate wrong is ever committed, 
it is certain no wrongful course of action is ever continued, without 
the framing of some theory which may dull or placate the moral 
sense. 

And while, as to things apprehended solely by the intellectual 
faculties, the greatest diversities of perception have obtained and 
still obtain among men, and those perceptions constantly change 
with the growth of knowledge, there is a striking consensus of moral 
perceptions. In all stages of social development, and under all forms 
of religion, no matter how distorted by selfish motives and intellec- 
tual perversions, truth, justice, and benevolence have ever been 
esteemed, and all our intellectual progress has given us no higher 
moral ideais than have obtained among primitive peoples. The very 
distortions of the moral sense, the apparent differences in the moral 
standards of different times and peoples, do but show essential unity. 
Wherever moral perceptions have differed or do differ, the disturb- 
ance may be traced to causes which, originating in selfishness and 
perpetuated by intellectual perversions, have distorted or dulled the 
moral faculty. It seems to me that the Creator, whom both the 
Duke of Argyll and myself recognise behind physical and mental 
laws, has not left us to grope our way in darkness, but has, indeed, 
given us a light by which our steps may be safely guided—a com- 
pass by which, in all degrees of intellectual development, the way to 
the highest good may be surely traced. But just as the compass by 
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which the mariner steers his course over the trackless sea in the 
blackest night may be disturbed by other attractions, may be mis- 
read or clogged, so is it with the moral sense. This evidently is not 
a world in which men must be either wise or good, but a world in 
which they may bring about good or evil as they use the faculties 
given them. 

I speak of this because the recognition of the supremacy and 
certainty of the moral faculties seems to me to throw light upon 
problems otherwise dark, rather than because it is necessary here, 
since I admit even more unreservedly than the Duke the competence 
of the tribunal before which he cites me. I am willing to submit 
every question of political economy to the test of ethics. So far as 
I can see, there is no social law which does not conform to moral law, 
and no social question which cannot be determined more quickly 
and certainly by appeal to moral perceptions than by appeal to intel- 
lectual perceptions. Nor can there be any dispute between us as to 
the issue to be joined. He charges me with advocating violation of 
the moral law in proposing robbery. I agree that robbery is a 
violation of the moral law, and is therefore, without further inquiry, 
to be condemned. 

As to what constitutes robbery, it is, we will both agree, the 
taking or withholding from another of that which rightfully belongs 
tohim. That which rightfully belongs to him, be it observed, not 
that which legally belongs to him. As to what extent human law 
may create rights is beside this discussion, for what I propose is to 
change, not to violate, human law. Such change the Duke declares 
would be unrighteous. He thus appeals to that moral law which is 
before and above all human laws, and by which all human laws are 
to be judged. Let me insist upon this point. Landholders must 
elect to try their case either by human law or by moral law. If they 
say that land is rightfully property because made so by human law, 
they cannot charge those who would change that law with advocating 
robbery. But if they charge that such change in human law would 
be robbery, then they must show that land is rightfully property 
irrespective of human law. 

For land is not of that species of things to which the presumption 
of rightful property attaches. This does attach to things that are 
properly termed wealth, and that are the produce of labour. Such 
things in their beginning must have an owner, as they originate in 
human exertion, and the right of property which attaches to them 
springs from the manifest natural right of every individual to him- 
self and to the benefit of his own exertions. This is the moral basis 
of property, which makes certain things rightfully property totally _ 
irrespective of human law. The Eighth Commandment does-6€. ) 
derive its validity from human enactment. It is written 
facts of nature, and self-evident to the perceptions of men 
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were but two men in the world, the fish which either of them took 
from the sea, the beast which he captured in the chase, the fruit 
which he gathered, or the hut which he erected, would be his right- 
ful property, which the other could not take from him without vio- 
lation of the moral law. But how could either of them claim the 
world as his rightful property? Or if they agreed to divide the 
world between them, what moral right could their compact give as 
against the next man who came into the world? 

It is needless, however, to insist that property in land rests only 
on human enactment, which may at any time be changed without 
violation of moral law. No one seriously asserts any other deriva- 
tion. It is sometimes said that property in land is derived from 
appropriation. But those who say this do not really believe it. 
Appropriation can give no right. The man who raises a cupful of 
water from a river acquires a right to that cupful, and no one may 
rightfully snatch it from his hand; but this right is derived from 
labour, not from appropriation. How could he acquire a right to 
the river, by merely appropriating it? Columbus did not dream of 
appropriating the New World to himself and his heirs, and would 
have been deemed a lunatic had be done so. Nations and princes 
divided America between them, but by ‘right of strength.’ This, 
and this alone, it is that gives any validity to appropriation. And 
this, evidently, is what they really mean who talk of the right given 
by appropriation. 

This ‘ right of conquest,’ this power of the strong, is the only 
basis of property in land to which the Duke ventures to refer. He 
does so in asking whether the exclusive right of ownership to the 
territory of California, which, according to him, I attribute to the 
existing people of California, does not rest upon conquest, and ‘if so, 
may it not be as rightfully acquired by any who are strong enough to 
seize it?’ To this I reply in the affirmative. Jf exclusive owner- 
ship is conferred by conquest, then, not merely, as the Duke says, 
has it ‘been open to every conquering army and every occupying 
host in all ages and in all countries of the world to establish a similar 
ownership,’ but it is now open; and when the masses of Scotland, 
who have the power, choose to take from the Duke the estates he 
now holds, he cannot, if this be the basis of his claim, consistently 
complain. 

But I have never admitted that conquest or any other exertion of 
force can give right. Nor have I ever asserted, but, on the contrary, 
have expressly denied, that the present population of California, or 
any other country, have any exclusive right of ownership in the soil, 
or can in any way acquire such a right. I hold that the present, the 
past, or the future population of California, or of any other country, 
have not, have not had, and cannot have, any right save to the use of 
the soil, and that as to this their rights are equal. I hold with 
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Thomas Jefferson, that ‘the earth belongs in usufruct to the living, 
and that the dead have no power or right over it.’ I hold that the 
land was not created for one generation to dispose of, but as a 
dwelling-place for all generations; that the men of the present are 
not bound by any grants of land the men of the past may have made, 
and cannot grant away the rights of the men of the future. I hold 
that if all the people of California, or any other country, were to 
unite in any disposition of the land which ignored the equal right of 
one of their number, they would be doing a wrong; and that even if 
they could grant away their own rights, they are powerless to impair 
the natural rights of their children. And it is for this reason that I 
hold that the titles to the ownership of land which the Government 
of the United States is now granting are of no greater moral validity 
than the land-titles of the British Isles, which rest historically upon 
the forcible spoliation of the masses. 

How ownership of land was acquired in the past can have no 
bearing upon the question of how we should treat land now; yet the 
inquiry is interesting, as showing the nature of the institution. The 
Duke of Argyll has written a great deal about the rights of land- 
owners, but has never, I think, told us anything of the historical 
derivation of these rights. He has spoken of his own estates, but 
has nowhere told us how they came to be his estates. This, I 
know, is a delicate question, and on that account I will not press it. 
But while a man ought not to be taunted with the sins of his ances- 
tors, neither ought he to profit by them. And the general fact is, 
that the exclusive ownership of land has everywhere had its begin- 
nings in force and fraud, in selfish greed and unscrupulous cunning. 
It originated, as all evil institutions originate, in the bad passions of 
men, not in their perceptions of what is right or their experience of 
what is wise. ‘* Human laws,’ the Duke tells us, ‘ are evolved out of 
human instincts, and, in direct proportion as the accepted ideas on 
which they rest are really universal, in that same proportion have 
they a claim to be regarded as really natural, and as the legitimate 
expression of fundamental truths.’ If he would thus found on the 
widespread existence of exclusive property in land an argument for 
its righteousness, what, may I ask him, will he say to the much 
stronger argument that might thus be made for the righteousness of 
polygamy or chattel slavery? But it is a fact, of which I need 
hardly more than remind him, though less well-informed people may 
be ignorant of it, that the treatment of land as individuai property is 
comparatively recent, and by at least nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand of those who have lived on this world has 
never been dreamed of. It is only within the last two centuries that 
it has, by the abolition of feudal tenures and the suppression of 
tribal customs, fully obtained among our own people. In fact, even 
among us it has hardly yet reached full development. For not only 
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are we still spreading over land yet unreduced to individual owner- 
ship, but in the fragments of common rights which yet remain in 
Great Britain, as well as in laws and customs, are there survivals of 
the older system. The first and universal perception of mankind is 
that declared by the American Indian chief Black Hawk: ‘ The 
Great Spirit has told me that land is not to be made property like 
other property. The earth is our mother!’ And this primitive 
perception of the right of all men to the use of the soil from which 
all must live has never been obscured save by a long course of usur- 
pation and oppression. 

But it is needless for me to discuss such questions with the Duke. 
There is higher ground on which we may meet. He believes in an 
intelligent Creator ; he sees in Nature contrivance and intent; he 
realises that it is only by conforming his actions to universal law that 
man can master his conditions and fulfil his destiny. 

Let me, then, ask the Duke to look around him in the richest 
country of the world, where art, science, and the power that comes 
from the utilisation of physical laws have been carried to the highest 
point yet attained, and note how few of this population can avail 
themselves fully of the advantages of civilisation. Among the masses 
the struggle for existence is so intense that the Duke himself de- 
clares it necessary by law to restrain parents from working their 
children to disease and death! Let him consider the conditions of 
life involved in such facts as this—conditions, alas! obvious on every 
side—and then ask himself whether this is in accordance with the 
intent of Nature. 

The Duke of Argyll has explained to me in his Reign of Law 
with what nice adaptations the feathers on a bird’s wing are designed 
to give it the power of flight ; he has told me that the claw on the 
wing of a bat is intended for it to climb by. Will he Jet me ask him 
to look in the same way at the human beings around him? I will ask 
him to consider the little children growing up in city slums, toiling in 
mines, working in noisome rooms; the young girls chained to 
machinery all day or walking the streets by night; the women bend- 
ing over forges in the Black Country or turned into beasts of burden 
in the Scottish Highlands; the men who all life long must spend 
life’s energies in the effort to maintain life! He should consider them 
as he has considered the bat and the bird. If the hook of the bat be 
intended to climb by and the wing of the bird be intended to fly by, 
with what intent have human creatures been given capabilities of 
body and mind which under conditions that exist in such countries as 
Great Britain only a few of them can use and enjoy ? 

They who see in Nature no evidences of conscious, planning 
intelligence may think that all this is as it must be; but who that 
recognises in His works an infinitely wise Creator can for a moment 
hesitate to infer that the wide difference between obvious intent and 
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actual accomplishment is due, not to the clash of natural laws, but to 
our ignoring them? Nor need we go far to confirm this inference. 
The moment we consider in the largest way what kind of an animal 
man is, we see in the most important of social adjustments a violation 
of Nature’s intent sufficient to account for want and misery and aborted 
development. 

Given a ship sent to sea with abundant provisions for all her com- 
pany, what must happen if some of that company take possession 
of the provisions and deny to the rest any share ? 

Given a world so made and ordered that intelligent beings placed 
upon it may draw from its substance an abundant supply for all 
physical needs, must there not be want and misery in such a world 
if some of those beings make its surface and substance their exclusive 
property, and deny the right of the others to its use? Here, as on 
any other world we can conceive of, two and two make four, and 
when all is taken from anything nothing remains. What we see 
clearly would happen on any other world does happen on this. 

The Duke sees intent in Nature. SodoI. That which conforms 
to this intent is natural, wise, and righteous. That which contra- 
venes it is unnatural, foolish, and iniquitous. In this we agree. Let 
us then bring to this test the institution which I arraign and he 
defends. 

Place, stripped of clothes, a landowner’s baby among a dozen 
workhouse babies, and who that you call in can tell the one from the 
others? Is the human law which declares the one born to the 
possession of a hundred thousand acres of land, while the others have 
no right to a single square inch, conformable to the intent of Nature 
ornot? Is it, judged by this appeal, natural or unnatural, wise or 
foolish, righteous or iniquitous? Put the bodies of a duke and a 
peasant on a dissecting table, and bring, if you can, the surgeon who, 
by laying bare the brain, or examining the viscera, can tell which is 
duke and which is peasant. Are not both land animals of the same 
kind, with like organs and like needs? Is it not evidently the 
intent of Nature that both shall live on land and use land, in the 
same way, and to the same degree? Is there not, therefore, a 
violation of the intent of Nature in human laws which give to 
one more land than he can possibly use, and deny any land to the 
other ? 

Let me ask the Duke to consider, from the point of view of an 
observer of Nature, a landless man—a being fitted in all his parts and 
powers for the use of land, compelled by all his needs to the use of 
land, and yet denied all right to land. Is he not as unnatural as a 
bird without air, a fish without water? And can anything more 
clearly violate the intent of Nature than the human laws which pro- 
duce such anomalies ? 

I call upon the Duke to observe that what Nature teaches us is 
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not merely that men were equally intended to live on land, and to 
use land, and therefore had originally equal rights to land, but that 
they are now equally intended to live on and use land, and, therefore, 
that present rights to land are equal. It is said that fish deprived of 
light will, in the course of generations, lose their eyes, and, within 
certain narrow limits, it is certain that Nature does conform some of 
her living creatures to conditions imposed by man. In such cases 
the intent of Nature may be said to have conformed to that of man, 
or rather to embrace that of man. But there is no such conforming 
in this case. The intent of Nature, that all human beings should use 
land, is as clearly seen in children born to-day as it could have been 
seen in any past generation. How foolish, then, are those who say 
that although the right to land was originally equal, this equality of 
right has been lost by the action or sufferance of intermediate genera- 
tions. How illogical those who declare that, while it would be just 
to assert this equality of right in the laws of a new country where 
people are now coming to live, it would be unjust to conform toit the 
laws of a country where people long have lived! Has Nature any- 
where or in anything shown any disposition to conform to what we 
call vested interests? Does the child born in an old country differ 
from the child born in a new country ? 

Moral right and wrong, the Duke must agree with me, are not 
matters of precedent. The repetition of a wrong may dull the moral 
sense, but will not make it right. A robbery is no less a robbery 
the thousand millionth time it is committed than it was the first 
time. This they forget who, declaring the slave trade piracy, still 
legalise the enslavement of those already enslaved. This they 
forget who, admitting the equality of natural rights to the soil, 
declare that it would be unjust now to assert tunem. For as the 
keeping of a man in slavery is as much a violation of natural right 
as the seizure of his remote ancestor, so is the robbery involved in 
the present denial of natural rights to the soil as much a robbery as 
was the first act of fraud or force which violated those rights. Those 
who say it would be unjust for the people to resume their natural rights 
in the land without compensating present holders confound right and 
wrong as flagrantly as did they who held it a crime in the slave to run 
away without first paying his owner his market value. They have 
never formed a clear idea of what property in land means. It means 
not merely a continuous exclusion of some people from the element 
which it is plainly the intent of Nature that all should enjoy, but it 
involves a continuous confiscation of labour and the results of labour. 
The Duke of Argyll has, we say, a large income drawn from land. 
But is this income really drawn from land? Were there no men on 
his land, what income could the Duke get from it, save such as his 
own hands produced? Precisely as if drawn from slaves, this income 
represents an appropriation of the earnings of labour. The effect of 
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permitting the Duke to treat this land as his property is to make so 
many other Scotsmen, in whole or in part, his serfs—to compel them 
to labour for him without pay, or to enable him to take from them 
their earnings without return. Surely, if the Duke will look at the 
matter in this way, he must see that the iniquity is not in abolishing 
an institution which permits one man to plunder others, but in con- 
tinuing it. He must see that any claim of landowners to compensa- 
tion is not a claim to payment for what they have previously taken, 
but to payment for what they might yet take, precisely as would be 
the claim of the slaveholder—the true character of which appears in 
the fact that he would demand more compensation for a strong slave, 
out of whom he might yet get much work, than for a decrepit one, 
out of whom he had already forced nearly all the labour he could 
yield. 

In assuming that denial of the justice of property in land is the 
prelude to an attack upon all rights of property, the Duke ignores 
the essential distinction between land and things rightfully property. 
The things which constitute wealth, or capital (which is wealth used 
in production), and to which the right of property justly attaches, 
are produced by human exertion. Their material is matter, which 
existed before man, and which man can neither create nor destroy ; 
but their essence—that which gives them the character of wealth— 
is labour impressed upon or modifying the conditions of matter. 
Their existence is due to the physical exertion of man, and, like his 
physical frame, they tend constantly to return again to Nature’s 
reservoirs of matter and force. Land, on the contrary, is that part 
of the external universe on which and from which alone man can 
live; that reservoir of matter and force on which he must draw for 
all his needs. Its existence is not due to man, but is referable only 
to that Power from which man himself proceeds. It continues while 
he comes and goes, and will continue, so far as we can see, after he 
and his works shall disappear. Both species of things have value, 
but the value of the one species depends upon the amount of labour 
required for their production ; the value of the other upon the power 
which its reduction to ownership gives of commanding labour or the 
results of labour without paying any equivalent. The recognition of 
the right of property in wealth, or things produced by labour, is thus 
but a recognition of the right of each human being to himself and 
to the results of his own exertions ; but the recognition of a similiar 
right of property in land is necessarily the impairment and denial of 
this true right of property. 

Turn from principles to facts. Whether as to national strength 
or national character, whether as to the number of people or as to 
their physical and moral health, whether as to the production of 
wealth or as to its equitable distribution, the fruits of the primary 
injustice involved in making the land, on which and from which a 
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whole people must live, the property of but a portion of their number, 
are everywhere evil, and nothing but evil. 

If this seems to any too strong a statement, it is only because 
they associate individual ownership of land with permanence of 
possession and security of improvement. These are necessary to the 
proper use of land, but so far from being dependent upon individual 
ownership of land they can be secured without it in greater degree 
than with it. This will be evident upon reflection. That the exist- 
ing system does not secure permanence of possession and security of 
improvements in anything like the degree necessary to the best use 
of land is obvious everywhere, but especially obvious in Great Britain, 
where the owners of land and the users of land are for the most part 
distinct persons. In many cases the users of land have no security 
from year to year—a logical development of individual ownership in 
land so flagrantly unjust to the user and so manifestly detrimental to 
the community, that in Ireland, where this system most largely pre- 
vailed, it has been deemed necessary for the State to interfere in the 
most arbitrary manner. In other cases, where land is let for years, 
the user is often hampered with restrictions that prevent improve- 
ment and interfere with use, and at the expiration of the lease he is 
not merely deprived of his improvements, but is frequently subjected 
to a blackmail calculated upon the inconvenience and loss which re- 
moval would cost him. Wherever I have been in Great Britain, 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s and from Liverpool to Hull, I 
have heard of improvements prevented and production curtailed from 
this cause—in instances which run from the prevention of the build- 
ing of an outhouse, the painting of a dwelling, the enlargement of a 
chapel, the widening of a street, or the excavation of a dock, to the 
shutting up of a mine, the demolition of a village, the tearing up of 
a railway track, or the turning of land from the support of men to 
the breeding of wild beasts. I could cite case after case, each typical 
of a class, but it is unnecessary. How largely use and improvement 
are restricted and prevented by private ownership of land may be 
appreciated only by a few, but specific cases are known to all. How 
insecurity of improvement and possession prevents the proper main- 
tenance of dwellings in the cities, how it hampers the farmer, how it 
fills the shopkeeper with dread as the expiration of his lease draws 
nigh, have been, to some extent at least, brought out by recent dis- 
cussions, and in all these directions propositions are being made for 
State interference more or less violent, arbitrary, and destructive of 
the sound principle that men should be left free to manage their own 
property as they deem best. 

Does not all this interference and demand for interference show 
that private property in land does not produce good results, that it 
does not give the necessary permanence of possession and security of 
improvements? Is not an institution that needs such tinkering 
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fundamentally wrong? That property in land must have different 
treatment from other property, all, or nearly all, are now agreed. 
Does not this prove that land ought not to be made individual pro- 
perty at all; that to treat it as individual property is to weaken and 
endanger the true rights of property ? 

The Duke of Argyll asserts that in the United States we have 
made land private property because we have found it necessary to 
secure settlement and improvement. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The Duke might as well urge that our protective tariff is 
proof of the necessity of ‘protection.’ We have made land private 
property because we are but transplanted Europeans, wedded to 
custom, and have followed it in this matter more readily, because in 
a new country the evils that at length spring from private property 
in land are less obvious, while a much larger portion of the people 
seemingly profit by it—those on the ground gaining at the expense 
of those who come afterwards. But so far from this treatment of land 
in the United States having promoted settlement and reclamation, 
the very reverse is true. What it has promoted is the scattering of 
population in the country and its undue concentration in cities, to 
the disadvantage of production and the lessening of comfort. It 
has forced into the wilderness families for whom there was plenty of 
room in well-settled neighbourhoods, and raised tenement houses 
amid vacant lots, led to waste of labour and capital in roads and 
railways not really needed, locked up natural opportunities that 
otherwise would have been improved, made tramps and idlers of men 
who, had they found it in time, would gladly have been at work, and 
given to our agriculture a character that is rapidly and steadily 
decreasing the productiveness of the soil. 

As to political corruption in the United States of which I have 
spoken in Social Problems, and to which the Duke refers, it springs, 
as I have shown in that book, not from excess but from deficiency of 
democracy, and mainly from our failure to recognise the equality of 
natural rights as well as of political rights. In comparing the two 
countries, it may be well to note that the exposure of abuses is 
quicker and sharper in the United States than in England, and that 
to some extent abuses which in the one country appear in naked 
deformity are in the other hidden by the ivy of custom and respect- 
ability. But be this as it may, the reforms I propose, instead of 
udding to corruptive forces, would destroy prolific sources of corrup- 
tion. Our ‘protective’ tariff, our excise taxes, and demoralising 
system of local taxation would, in their direct and indirect effects, 
corrupt any government, even if not aided by the corrupting effects 
of the grabbing for public lands. But the first step I propose would 
sweep away these corruptive influences, and it is to governments thus 
reformed, in a state of society in which the reckless struggle for 
wealth would be lessened by the elimination of the fear of want, that 
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I would give, not the management of land or the direction of enter- 
prise, but the administration of the funds arising from the appropria- 
tion of economic rent. 

The Duke styles me a pessimist. But, however pessimistic [I 
may be as to present social tendencies, I have a firm faith in human 
nature. I am convinced that the attainment of pure government 
is merely a matter of conforming social institutions to moral law. 
If we do this, there is, to my mind, no reason why in the proper 
sphere of public administration we should not find men as honest and 
as faithful as when acting in private capacities. 

But to return to the reduction to iniquity. Test the institution 
of private property in land by its fruits in any country where it 
exists. Take Scotland. What, there, are its results? That wild 
beasts have supplanted human beings; that glens which once sent 
forth their thousand fighting men are now tenanted by a couple 
of gamekeepers; that there is destitution and degradation that 
would shame savages; that little children are stunted and starved for 
want of proper nourishment ; that women are compelled to do the 
work of animals; that young girls who ought to be fitting themselves 
for wifehood and motherhood are held to monotonous toil in factories, 
while others, whose fate is sadder still, prowl the streets; that while 
a few Scotsmen have castles and palaces, more thaw a third of 
Scottish families live in one room each, and more than two thirds in 
not more than two rooms each; that thousands of acres are kept as 
playgrounds for strangers, while the masses have not enough of their 
native soil to grow a flower, are shut out even from moor and moun- 
tain, dare not take a trout from a loch or a salmon from a stream ! 

If the Duke thinks all classes have gained by the advance in 
civilisation, let him go into the huts of the Highlands. There he 
may find countrymen of his, men and women the equals in natural 
ability and in moral character of any peer or peeress in the land, to 
whom the advance of our wondrous age has brought no gain. He 
may find them tilling the ground with the crockit spade, cutting 
grain with the sickle, threshing it with the flail, winnowing it by 
tossing it in the air, grinding it as their forefathers did a thousand 
years ago. He may see spinning-wheel and distaff yet in use, and 
the smoke from the fire in the centre of the hut ascending as it can 
through the thatch, that the precious heat, which costs so much labour 
to procure, may be economised to the utmost. These human beings 
are in natural parts and powers just such human beings as may be 
met at a royal levee, at a gathering of scientific men, or inventors, or 
captains of industry. That they so live and so work is not because 
of their stupidity, but because of their poverty—the direct and indis- 
putable result of the denial of their natural rights. They have not 
merely been prevented from participating in the ‘ general advance,’ 
but are positively worse off than were their ancestors before commerce 
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had penetrated the Highlands or the modern era of labour-saving in- 
ventions had begun. They have been driven from the good land to 
the poor land. While their rents have been increased, their holdings 
have been diminished, and their pasturage cut off. Where they 
once had beasts, they cannot now eat a chicken or keep a donkey, 
and their women must do work once done by animals. With the 
same thoughtful attention he has given to ‘the way of an eagle in 
the air,’ let the Duke consider a sight he must have seen many times 
—a Scottish woman toiling uphill with a load of manure on her 
pack. Then let him apply ‘the reduction to iniquity.’ 

Let the Duke not be content with feasting his eyes upon those 
comfortable houses of the large farmers which so excite his admiration. 
Let him visit the bothies in which farm servants are herded together 
like cattle, and learn, as he may learn, that the lot of the Scottish 
farm servant—a lot from which no industry or thrift can release him 
—is to die in the workhouse, or in the receipt of a parish dole if he be 
so unfortunate as to outlive his ability to work. Or let him visit 
those poor broken-down creatures who, enduring everything rather 
than accept the humiliation of the workhouse, are eking out their 
last days upon a few shillings from the parish, supplemented by the 
charity of people nearly as poor as themselves. Let him consider 
them, and, if he has imagination enough, put himself in their place. 
Then let him try ‘ the reduction to iniquity.’ 

Let the Duke go to Glasgow, the metropolis of Scotland, where, 
in underground cellars and miserable rooms, he will find crowded 
together families who (some of them, lest they might offend the deer) 
have been driven from their native soil into the great city to com- 
pete with each other for employment at any price, to have their 
children debauched by daily contact with all that is vile. Let him 
some Saturday evening leave the districts where the richer classes live, 
wander for a while through the streets tenanted by working people, 
and note the stunted forms, the pinched features. Vice, drunken- 
ness, the recklessness that comes when hope goes, he will see too. 
How should not such conditions produce such effects? But he will 
also see, if he chooses to look, hard, brave, stubborn struggling—the 
workman who, do his best, cannot find steady employment; the 
bread-winner stricken with illness ; the widow straining to keep her 
children from the workhouse. Let the Duke observe and reflect 
upon these things, and then apply the reduction to iniquity. 

Or let him go to Edinburgh, the ‘modern Athens,’ of which 
Scotsmen speak with pride, and in buildings from whose roofs a 
bowman might strike the spires of twenty churches he will find 
human beings living as he would not keep his meanest dog. Let 
him toil up the stairs of one of those monstrous buildings, let him 
enter one of those ‘dark houses,’ let him close the door, and in the 
blackness think what life must be in such a place. Then Jet him try 
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the reduction to iniquity. And if he go to that good charity (but, 
alas ! how futile is Charity without Justice !) where little children are 
kept while their mothers are at work, and children are fed who 
would otherwise go hungry, he may see infants whose limbs are 
shrunken from want of nourishment. Perhaps they may tell him, as 
they told me, of that little girl, barefooted, ragged, and hungry, who, 
when they gave her bread, raised her eyes and clasped her hands, and 
thanked our Father in Heaven for his bounty to her. They who 
told me that never dreamed, I think, of its terrible meaning. But I 
ask the Duke of Argyll, did that little child, thankful for that poor 
dole, get what our Father provided for her? Is He so niggard? If 
not, what is it, who is it, that stands between such children and our 
Father’s bounty? If it be an institution, is it not our duty to God 
and to our neighbour to rest not till we destroy it? If it be a man, 
were it not better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he were cast into the depths of the sea? 

There can be no question of over-population—no pretence that 
Nature has brought more men into being than she has made provi- 
sion for. Scotland surely is not over-populated. Much land is 
unused ; much land is devoted to lower uses, such as the breeding 
of game, that might be devoted to higher uses; there are mineral 
resources untouched; the wealth drawn from the sea is but a small 
part of what might be drawn. But it is idle to argue this point. 
Neither in Scotland, nor in any other country, can any excess of 
population over the power of nature to provide for them be shown. 
The poverty so painful in Scotland is manifestly no more due to 
over-population than the crowding of two thirds of the families into 
houses of one or two rooms is due to want of space to build houses 
upon. And just as the crowding of people into insufficient lodgings 
is directly due to institutions which permit men to hold vacant land 
needed for buildings until they can force a monopoly price from those 
wishing to build, so is the poverty of the masses due to the fact that 
they are in like manner shut out from the opportunities Nature has 
provided for the employment of their labour in the satisfaction of 
their wants. 

Take the island of Skye as illustrating on a small scale the 
cause of poverty thoughout Scotland. The people of Skye are 
poor—very poor. Is it because there are too many of them? 
An explanation lies nearer—an explanation which would account 
for poverty, no matter how small the population. If there were but 
one man in Skye, and if all that he produced, save enough to give 
him a bare living, were periodically taken from him and carried off, 
he would necessarily be poor. That is the condition of the people of 
Skye. With a population of some seventeen thousand there are, 
if my memory serves me, twenty-four landowners. The few pro- 
prietors who live upon the island, though they do nothing to produce 
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wealth, have fine houses, and live luxuriously, while the greater 
portion of the rents are carried off to be spent abroad. It is not 
merely that there is thus a constant drain upon the wealth produced, 
but that there the power of producing wealth is enormously lessened. 
As the people are deprived of the power to accumulate capital, 
production is carried on in the most primitive style, and at the 
greatest disadvantage. 

If there are really too many people in Scotland, why not make 
the landlords emigrate? They are not merely best fitted to emigrate, 
but would give the greatest relief. They consume most, waste most, 
carry off most, while they produce least. As landlords, in fact, they 
produce nothing. They merely consume and destroy. Economically 
considered, they have the same effect upon production as bands of 
robbers or pirate fleets. To national wealth they are as weevils in 
the grain, as rats in the storehouse, as ferrets in the poultry-yard. 

The Duke of Argyll complains of what he calls my ‘ assumption 
that owners of land are not producers, and that rent does not repre- 
sent, or represents in a very minor degree, the interest of capital.’ 
The Duke will justify his complaint if he will show how the owning 
of land can produce anything. Failing in this, he must admit that 
though the same person may be a labourer, capitalist, and landowner, 
the owner of land, as an owner of land, is not a producer. And surely 
he knows that the term ‘ rent’ as used in political economy, and as I 
use it in the books he criticises, never represents the interest on 
capital, but refers alone to the sum paid for the use of the inherent 
capabilities of the soil. 

As illustrating the usefulness of landlords, the Duke says :— 


My own experience now extends over the best part of forty years. During that 
time I have built over fifty homesteads, complete for man and beast. I have 
drained and reclaimed many hundreds, and inclosed some thousands of acres. In 
this sense I have added house to house, and field to field, not—as pulpit orators 
have assumed in similar cases—that I might dwell alone in the land, but that the 
cultivating class may live more comfortably and with better appliances for increas- 
ing the produce of the soil. 


And again he says that during the last four years he has spent on 
one property 40,000/. in the improvement of the soil. 

I fear that in Scotland the Duke of Argyll has been ‘hiding his 
light under a bushel,’ for his version of the way in which he has 
‘added house to house and field to field’ differs much from that 
which common Scotsmen give. But this is a matter into which I 
do not wish to enter. What I would like to ask the Duke is, how 
he built the fifty homesteads and reclaimed the thousands of acres. 
Not with his own hands, of course, but with his money. Where, 
then, did he get that money? Was it not taken as rent from the 
cultivators of the soil? And might not they, had it been left to 
them, have devoted it to the building of homesteads and the improve- 
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ment of the soil as well as he? Suppose the Duke spends on such 
improvements all he draws in rent, minus what it costs him to live, 
is not the cost of his living so much waste as far as the improvement 
of the land is concerned ? Would there not be a considerably greater 
fund to devote to this purpose if the Duke got no rent, and had to 
work for a living ? 

But all Scottish landholders are not even such improvers as 
the Duke. There are landlords who spend their incomes in racing, 
in profligacy, in doing things which when not injurious are quite as 
useless to man or beast as the works of that English Duke, recently 
dead, who spent vast sums in burrowing underground like a mole, 
What the Scottish landlords call their ‘improvements’ have, for the 
most part, consisted in building castles, laying out pleasure-grounds, 
raising rents, and evicting their kinsmen. But the encouragement 
given to agriculture, by even such improving owners as the Duke of 
Argyll, is very much like the encouragement given to traffic by the 
Duke of Bedford, who keeps two or three old men to open and 
shut gates he and his have erected across the streets of London. 
That much the greater part of the incomes drawn by landlords is as 
completely loss for all productive purposes as though it were thrown 
into the sea, there can be no doubt. But that even the small part 
which is devoted to reproductive improvement is largely wasted, the 
Duke of Argyll himself clearly shows in stating, what I have learned 
from other sources, that the large outlays of the great landholders 
yield little interest, and, in many cases, no interest at all. Clearly, 
the stock of wealth would have been much greater had this capital 
been left in the hands of the cultivators, who, in most cases, suffer 
from lack of capital,and in many cases have to pay the most usurious 
interest. 

In fact, the plea of the landlords that they, as landlords, assist in 
production, is very much like the plea of the slaveholders that they 
gave a living to the slaves. And I am convinced that if the Duke of 
Argyll will consider the matter as a philosopher rather than as 4 
landlord, he will see the gross inconsistency between the views he 
expresses as to negro slavery and the position he assumes as to pro- 
perty in land. 

In principle the two systems of appropriating the labour of other 
men are essentially the same. Since it is from land and on land that 
man must live, if he is to live at all, a human being is as completely 
enslaved when the land on which he must live is made the property 
of another, as when his own flesh and blood are made the property of 
that other. And at least, after a certain point in social development 
is reached, the slavery that results from depriving men of all legal 
right to land is, for the very reason that the relation between master 
and slave is not so direct and obvious, more cruel and more demoralis- 
ing than that which makes property of their bodies. 
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And turning to facts, the Duke must see, if he will look, that the 
effects of the two systems are substantially the same. He is, for 
instance, an hereditary legislator, with power in making laws which 
other Scotsmen, who have little or no voice in making laws, must 
obey under penalty of being fined, imprisoned, or hanged. He has 
this power, which is essentially that of the master to compel the 
slave, not because any one thinks that Nature gives wisdom and 
patriotism to eldest sons more than to younger sons, or to some 
families more than to other families, but because as the legal owner 
of a considerable part of Scotland he is deemed to have greater 
rights in making laws than other Scotsmen, who can live in their 
native land only by paying some of the legal owners of Scotland for 
the privilege. 

That power over men arises from ownership of land as well as 
from ownership of their bodies the Duke may see in varied manifes- 
tations if he will look. The power of the Scottish landlords over 
even the large farmers, and, in the smaller towns, over even the 
well-to-do shopkeepers and professional men, is enormous. Even 
where it is the custom to let on lease, and large capital is required, 
competition, aided in many cases by the law of hypothec, enables the 
landlord to exert a direct power over even the large farmer. That 
many substantial farmers have been driven from their homes and 
ruined because they voted or were supposed to have voted against the 
wishes of their landlords is well known. A man whose reputation 
was that of the best farmer in Scotland was driven from his home in 
this way a few years since for having politically offended his land- 
lord. In Leeds (England) I was told of a Scottish physician who 
died there lately. He had been in comfortable practice in a village 
on the estate of a Scottish duke. Because he voted for a Liberal 
candidate, word was given by the landlord’s agent that he was no 
longer to be employed, and, as the people feared to disobey the hint, 
he was obliged to leave. He came to Leeds, and, not succeeding in 
establishing himself, pined away, and would have died in utter 
destitution but that some friends he had made in Leeds wrote to the 
candidate for supporting whom he had been boycotted, who came to 
Leeds, provided for his few days of life, and assumed the care of his 
children. I mention to his honour the name of that gentleman as it 
was given to me. It was Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

During my recent visit to the Highlands I was over and over 
again told by well-to-do men that they did not dare to let their 
opinions be known, or to take any action the landlords or their 
agents might dislike. In one town such men came to me by night 
and asked me to speak, but, telling me frankly that they did not 
dare to apply for a hall, requested me to do that for myself, as I was 
beyond the tyranny they feared. If this be the condition of the 
well-to-do, the condition of the crofters can be imagined. One of 
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them said to me, ‘ We have feared the landlord more than we have 
feared God Almighty ; we have feared the factor more than the land- 
lord, and the ground officer more than the factor.’ But there isa 
class lower still than even the crofters—the cotters—who, on forty- 
eight hours’ notice, can be turned out of what by courtesy are called 
their homes, and who are at the mercy of the large farmers or tacks- 
men, who in turn fear the landlord or agent. Take this class, or the 
class of farm servants who are kept in bothies. Can the Duke tell 
me of any American slaves who were lodged and fed as these white 
slaves are lodged and fed, or who had less of all the comforts and 
enjoyments of life ? 

The slaveholders of the South never, in any case that I have 
heard of, interfered with the religion of the slaves; and the Duke of 
Argyll will doubtless admit that this is a power which one man 
ought not to have over another. Yet he must know that at the 
disruption of the Scottish Church, some forty years ago, Scottish 
proprietors not merely evicted tenants who joined the Free Church 
(and in many cases eviction meant ruin and death), but absolutely 
refused sites for churches, and even permission for the people to 
stand upon the land and worship God according to the dictates of 
their conscience. Hugh Miller has told, in the Cruise of the Betsy, 
how one minister, denied permission to live on the land, had to make 
his home on the sea inasmall boat. Large congregations had to 
worship on mountain roadsides without shelter from storm and sleet, 
and even on the sea-shore, where the tide flowed around their feet 
as they took the communion. But perhaps the slavishness which 
has been engendered in Scotland by land monopoly is not better 
illustrated than in the case where, after keeping them off his land 
for more than six years, a Scottish duke allowed a congregation the 
use of a gravel-pit for purposes of worship, whereupon they sent him 
a resolution of thanks! 

In the large cities tyranny of this kind cannot, of course, be exer- 
cised, but it is in the large cities that the slavery resulting from the 
reduction of land to private ownership assumes the darkest shades. 
Negro slavery had its horrors, but they were not so many or so black 
as those constantly occurring in such cities. Their own selfish 
interests, if not their human sympathies or the restraint of public 
opinion, would have prevented the owners of negro slaves from lodg- 
ing and feeding and working them as many of the so-called free 
people in the centres of civilisation are lodged and fed and worked. 

With all allowance for the prepossessions of a great landlord, it 
is difficult to understand how the Duke of Argyll can regard as an 
animating scene the history of agricultural improvement in Scotland 
since 1745. From the date mentioned, and the fact that he is a 
Highlander, I presume that he refers mainly to the Highlands. But 
as a parallel to calling this history ‘animating,’ I can think of 
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nothing so close as the observation of an economist of the Duke’s 
school, who, in an account of a visit to Scotland a generation or so 
ago, spoke of the pleasure with which, in a workhouse, he had seen 
‘both sexes and all ages, even to infants of two and three years, 
earning their living by picking oakum,’ or as the expression of pride 
with which a Polish noble, in the last century, pointed out to an 
English visitor some miserable-looking creatures who, he said, were 
samples of the serfs, any one of whom he could kick as he pleased ! 

‘Thousands and thousands of acres,’ says the Duke, ‘have been 
reclaimed from barren wastes; ignorance has given place to science, 
and barbarous customs of immemorial strength have been replaced 
by habits of intelligence and business.’ This is one side of the 
picture; but unfortunately there is another side—chieftains taking 
advantage of the reverential affection of their clansmen, and their 
ignorance of a foreign language and a foreign law, to reduce those 
clansmen to a condition of virtual slavery; to rob them of the land 
which by immemorial custom they had enjoyed; to substitute for 
the mutual tie that bound chief to vassal and vassal to chief the 
cold maxims of money-making greed; to drive them from their 
homes that sheep might have place, or to hand them over to the 
tender mercies of a great farmer. 

‘There has been grown,’ says the Duke, ‘more corn, more pota- 
toes, more turnips; there has been produced more milk, more butter, 
more cheese, more beef, more mutton, more pork, more fowls and 
eggs. But what becomes of them? The Duke must know that the 
ordinary food of the common people is meal and potatoes; that of 
these many do not get enough, that many would starve outright if 
they were not kept alive by charity. Even the wild meat which 
their fathers took freely, the common people. cannot now touch. A 
Highland poor-law doctor, whose district is on the estate of a pro- 
minent member of the Liberal party, was telling me recently of the 
miserable poverty of the people among whom his official duties lie, 
and how insufficient and monotonous food was beginning to produce 
among them diseases like the pellagra in Italy, when I asked him 
if they could not, despite the gamekeepers, take for themselves 
enough fish and game to vary their diet. ‘They never think of it, 
he replied; ‘they are too cowed. Why, the moment any one of 
them was even suspected of cultivating a taste for trout or grouse, 
he would be driven off the estate like a mad dog.’ 

Besides the essays and journals referred to by the Duke of Argyll, 
there is another publication, which any one wishing to be informed 
on the subject may read with advantage, though not with pleasure. 
It is entitled Highland Clearances, and is published in Inverness by 
A. McKenzie. There is nothing in savage life more cold-bloodedly 
atrocious than the warfare here recorded as carried on against the 
clansmen by those who were their hereditary protectors. The burn- 
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ing of houses; the ejection of old and young; the tearing down of 
shelters put up to protect women with child and tender infants from 
the bitter night blast; the threats of similar treatment against all 
who should give them hospitality ; the forcing of poor helpless crea- 
tures into emigrant ships which carried them to strange lands and 
among a people of whose tongue they were utterly ignorant, to die 
in many cases like rotten sheep or to be reduced to utter degrada- 
tion. An animating scene truly! Great districts once peopled with 
a race, rude it may be and slavish to their chiefs, but still a race of 
manly virtues, brave, kind, and hospitable—now tenanted only by 
sheep or cattle, by grouse or deer! No one can read of the atrocities 
perpetrated upon the Scottish people, during what is called ‘the 
improvement of the Highlands,’ without feeling something like utter 
contempt for men who, lions abroad, were such sheep at home that 
they suffered these outrages without striking a blow, even if an 
ineffectual one. But the explanation of this reveals a lower depth in 
the ‘ reduction to iniquity.’ The reason of the tame submission of 
the Highland people to outrages which should have nerved the most 
timid is to be found in the prostitution of their religion. The Highland 
people are a deeply religious people, and during these evictions their 
preachers preached to them that their trials were the visitations of 
the Almighty and must be submitted to under the penalty of eternal 
damnation ! 

I met accidentally in Scotland, recently, a lady of the small 
landlord class, and the conversation turned upon the poverty of the 
Highland people. ‘ Yes, they are poor,’ she said, ‘ but they deserve 
to be poor; they are so dirty. I have no sympathy with women 
who won’t keep their houses neat and their children tidy.’ 

I suggested that neatness could hardly be expected from women 
who every day had to trudge for miles with creels of peat and sea- 
weed on their backs. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘they have to work hard. But that is not so 
sad as the hard lives of the horses. Did you ever think of the 
horses? They have to work all their lives—till they can’t work any 
longer. It makes me sad to think of it. There ought to be big 
farms where horses should be turned out after they had worked some 
years, so that they might have time to enjoy themselves before they 
died.’ 

‘But the people?’ I interposed. ‘They, too, have to work till 
they can’t work longer.’ 

‘Oh yes!’ she replied, ‘ but the people have souls, and even if 
they have a hard time of it here, they will, if they are good, go 
to heaven when they die, and be happy hereafter. But the poor 
beasts have no souls, and if they don’t enjoy themselves here they 
have no chance of enjoying themselves at all. It is too bad!’ 

The woman was in sober earnest. And I question if she did not 
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fairly represent much that has been taught in Scotland as Christianity. 
But at last, thank God! the day is breaking, and the blasphemy 
that has been preached as religion will not be heard much longer. 
The manifesto of the Scottish Land Restoration League, calling 
upon the Scottish people to bind themselves together in solemn 
league and covenant for the extirpation of the sin and shame of 
landlordism, is a lark’s note in the dawn. 

As in Scotland so elsewhere. I have spoken particularly of Scot- 
land only because the Duke does so. But everywhere that our 
civilisation extends the same primary injustice is bearing the same 
evil fruit. And everywhere the same spirit is rising, the same truth 
is beginning to force its way. 

HENRY GEORGE. 
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THE SURRENDER OF EGYPT. 


From the statement made by Mr. Gladstone in explaining to the 
House of Commons the terms of the proposed agreement with France, 
it seems that a few weeks ago a conviction dawned upon the minds of 
Her Majesty’s Government that the time had arrived when they ought 
to move either forward or backward in Egypt. No more damaging 
criticism has ever been passed on the whole of the Ministerial policy 
in Egypt than that contained in this confession. For the last two 
years the Government have been unable to make up their minds 
either to move forward or go backward. In spite of protests, warn- 
ings, remonstrances from all sides, they have refused to look facts 
in the face. Their one desire has been to avoid the necessity of 
coming to a decision. Every advance has been followed by a corre- 
sponding retreat ; every declaration has been counterbalanced by a 
retractation ; and it was only when they were brought face to face 
with a question of hard figures—not to be dealt with by explana- 
tions which explained nothing and despatches which evaded the point 
at issue—that they suddenly woke up to the conviction that the time 
had arrived to go forward or backward. The plain truth is that what 
has at last forced the Government to take action has been the abso- 
lute necessity of meeting a financial deficit. According to a well- 
known Yankee saying, Solomon was a wise man, Samson was a strong 
man, and Jacob was a wily man; but Solomon and Samson and 
Jacob all together could not pay a dollar when they had only fifty 
cents in their breeches-pocket. The truth contained in this homely 
aphorism was exemplified in the present instance. Egypt has to find 
eight millions, or, rather, her protectors have to find it for her; and 
all the declarations, despatches, and oratorical displays in which Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues are past-masters are utterly unavailing to 
turn a deficit into a surplus. In itself, the solution of the difficulty 
was eminently simple. England, which occupies Egypt—which, in fact 
if not in name, governs Egypt, and which is bound to defend Egypt— 
could with perfect ease have done by herself what her Government now 
proposes to do with the sanction of Europe, that is, advance the sum 
required out of her own resources or on her own credit. Had this 
been done, there would have been no necessity for a Conference at all. 
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This solution, however, laboured under the objection that its adoption 
would have compelled the Government to recognise accomplished 
facts, and to admit that the Power which has to protect Egypt by her 
armies is also the master of the country. Unfortunately, the objec- 
tion was fatal. Mr. Gladstone had pronounced against a Protectorate ; 
and this fact, in the opinion of the Ministry, precluded all further dis- 
cussion. 

It was determined, therefore, to meet the financial difficulty by 
modifying the Law of Liquidation. The Government were warned 
beforehand, and warned, too, by their own most trusted advisers, that 
any attempt to modify this law would necessitate European interven- 
tion in the affairs of Egypt. The warning fell upon deaf ears. The 
Powers were invited to meet in conference, and the country was 
assured by the Government, in the most distinct and explicit terms, 
that its deliberations would be absolutely confined to the financial 
aspects of the Egyptian question. The declaration was, I have no 
doubt, made in perfect good faith; but the fact that it should have 
been so made speaks volumes for the utter incapacity displayed in 
the whole conduct of the Egyptian question. As a matter of course 
the idea that the finances of Egypt could be discussed without enter- 
ing upon the consideration of the relations between that country and 
England proved utterly chimerical. Our Government was informed 
that, before the idea of the Conference could be entertained, an un- 
derstanding with reference to Egypt must be arrived at between 
Paris and London. France, in plainer words, was put forward as the 
representative of Europe to discuss the terms on which England 
could be permitted to obtain the consent of the European Powers to 
the holding of the Conference. Our Government in fact were given 
the choice of either abandoning the idea of the Conference or of 
coming to terms with France. They elected to adopt the latter alter- 
native, and by so doing they made France mistress of the situation. 
Until the full history of the negotiations is known it is impossible 
to say how much may have been demanded at the outset, or what 
efforts were made to obtain less onerous conditions. All we are 
concerned with now is the net outcome of the concessions we have 
obtained on one side and given on the other. The statements of 
the Ministry are so confused and imperfect that we cannot feel con- 
vinced we yet know all, but the general purport of the agreement 
seems to be as follows :— 

On her side, France agrees to abandon formally all claim to the 
re-establishment of the Dual Control; to bind herself, in case our 
troops are withdrawn, not to send a military expedition to occupy 
Egypt without our consent; to admit in principle the idea of the 
ultimate neutralisation of Egypt, and to take part in the Conference, 
reserving therein perfect liberty for herself to accept, reject, or 
modify any proposals England may make for the settlement of the 
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financial difficulty. With regard to these concessions, all we need 
say is that the Dual Control is as dead as Queen Anne, and was 
formally abolished two years ago by the action of the Egyptian 
Government ; and that, so long as England retains her maritime 
supremacy, it is physically impossible for France to send a military 
expedition to Egypt without the consent of England. With regard 
to the value of the conditional consent given by France to the hypo- 
thetical neutralisation of Egypt, under certain undefined contingen- 
cies, we are unable to express any opinion ; and the only clear gain, 
if gain it is, that we seem to have obtained through our negotiations 
with France, is that we have secured her sanction to the meetings of 
the Conference. 

On our side, England, in as far as her Government can commit 
her, has bound herself to withdraw her troops at or before the com- 
mencement of 1888; to transfer the virtual control she has exercised 
since Tel-el-Kebir over the Egyptian administration to an Inter- 
national Board formed out of the Caisse de la Dette; and to accept 
in principle the neutralisation of Egypt and the Suez Canal under 
an international guarantee. In virtue of these concessions, which 
we are given to understand have met with the approval of the Conti- 
nental Powers, England is to be allowed to obtain an authorisation 
from a European Conference to provide Egypt with the funds 
required to make good her deficit. 

Written as these lines necessarily are before the full details and 
conditions of the arrangement in question have been made public, it 
is possible that I have done less than justice to the proposals of the 
Government. I can only speak of the general character they appear 
to bear, and from this point of view I can say honestly that they 
seem to me to combine the maximum of evil with the minimum of 
good. It is, however, clear, even without the explicit declaration of 
the Premier, that the Government are directly pledged to the pro- 
posals in question. If I read them rightly, and I fail to see how they 
can be read in any other fashion, they amount to the complete and 
permanent surrender of British supremacy in Egypt. The surrender 
of our exclusive position in Egypt is in fact the corner-stone of the 
scheme by which our Government now propose to solve the Egyptian 
question. Whether that solution is one which the country can accept 
must depend upon the further question how far the scheme is calcu- 
lated to promote the true interests alike of England and Egypt. In 
order to answer that question, it is well to examine what the practical 
working of the project is likely to be, supposing it to be carried into 
effect. Now the first and most important clause of the arrangement 
is that which provides for the so-called Multiple Control. To under- 
stand what this institution really means, it is necessary to recall 
events which have well-nigh faded out of public memory, and with 
which I should doubt whether even most of our Ministers are fully 
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acquainted. After Mr. Cave’s mission had terminated without leading 
as Ismail Pasha anticipated and had a right to anticipate it would lead, 
to any active assistance on the part of England, His Highness, whose 
financial embarrassments were then growing desperate, called in the 
advice of Signor Scialoja, the celebrated Italian political economist. On 
the 8th of April 1876, a decree was issued postponing for three months 
the payment of the coupons then about to become due. Something had 
to be done to restore public confidence in the financial good faith of the 
Egyptian Government, and, by the advice of Scialoja, the ‘ Caisse de la 
Dette publique ’ was called into existence. The decree of the 2nd of May 
1876, by which this body was formally created, defined its attributes. 
The most important of these attributes were the following :—The 
official collectors of the revenues affected to the service of the Debt 
were ordered henceforward to pay their receipts directly to the Caisse 
instead of to the Exchequer. Secondly, the Caisse was authorised, in 
case of need, to sue the Government ‘in the name and on behalf of the 
creditors of Egypt, who are for the most part foreigners,’ before the 
International Tribunals. Thirdly, the Government pledged itself not 
to modify any of the taxes hypothecated to the Debt, nor to contract 
any fresh loan without the sanction of the Caisse. It was further 
provided that the Commissioners of the Caisse should be Egyptian 
officials, but that they should be nominated by the Governments of 
the countries which they were called on to represent. 

Within the course of a few days a second decree was issued, 
appointing Messrs. Kremer, Baravelli, and De Bligniéres Commis- 
sioners of the Caisse as the nominees respectively of Austria, Italy, 
and France. It was only on the 18th of November that a Commis- 
sioner was appointed for England in the person of Major Baring. 
At that period very little was known of any of these gentlemen. 
M. Kremer had earned some distinction in the Austrian Con- 
sular Service. M. Baravelli was an Italian economist, who was 
also a personal friend of Signor Scialoja. M. de Bligniéres was an 
Inspecteur des Mines in France, who had been recommended to 
Gambetta’s notice; and Major (now Sir Evelyn) Baring was a cousin 
of Lord Northbrook, whom he had served as private secretary in 
India. The Commissioners had a salary assigned to them of 3,000/.a 
year, and their functions were supposed to commence from the 10th of 
June 1876. For some time, the only practical duty of the Commis- 
sioners was to draw their salaries. The financial difficulties of the 
Khedive led to the despatch of Messrs. Goschen and Joubert to 
Egypt as the representatives of the bondholders, and, finally, a con- 
vention was drawn up which was embodied in the decree of the 18tb 
of November. By this convention the Caisse de la Dette was declared 
to be a permanent ins‘itution whose functions were to endure till such 
time as the whole debt had been cleared off by the operation of a 
sinking fund, and it was distinctly declared that one of the objec‘s 
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of the new arrangement was ‘ to give greater authority to the attri- 
butes of the Caisse. The reason why this declaration was deemed 
necessary was that the selfsame convention decreed the nomination 
of two Controllers-general—the one English and the other French, 
whose functions seemed likely in theory, as they proved later in 
fact, to supersede the authority of the Caisse. Mr. Romaine and 
the Baron Maleret were appointed to the posts in question. The 
Goschen-Joubert convention only served to delay for a brief period 
the financial crisis which was fast approaching. The Commis- 
sion of Inquiry was then instituted, and was followed in its turn by 
the appointment of the Anglo-French Ministry in November 1878, 
in which Mr. Rivers Wilson was Minister of Finance, and M. de 
Bligniéres was Minister of Public Works. Upon accepting this new 
post M. de Bligniéres resigned his seat on the Board of the Caisse, 
and was succeeded by M. Bellaigue de Boghaz. After the dismissal 
of the Nubar-Wilson-De Bligniéres Ministry, Major Baring quitted 
Egypt for the time, and was succeeded as Commissioner of the Caisse 
by Mr. (now Sir) Auckland Colvin, who had held for some little time the 
post of Director of the Land Survey. After the deposition of Ismail 
Pasha, the English and French Governments, who were then engaged 
in establishing the Dual Protectorate, agreed to revive the office of 
the Controllers-General, which had virtually been suspended on the 
appointment of the Anglo-French Ministry, and Major Baring was 
appointed English Controller, with M. de Bligniéres as his French col- 
league. In the decree defining the attributes of the Controllers-General, 
issued on the 15th of November 1879, it is stated that the Controllers 
are to communicate to the Caisse de la Dette ‘ all facts which may be 
of a nature to interest the creditors of the Consolidated Debt.’ For 
two years the Anglo-French Controllers were the real rulers of Egypt ; 
and the functions of the Caisse remained almost nominal. Upon 
Major Baring’s departure for India, he was replaced by Mr. Colvin, 
who in his turn was succeeded on the Board by Mr. Alonzo Money, 
who had been previously the English Commissioner of the Daira. By 
the Law of Liquidation, which was accepted by a Khedivial decree 
of the 17th of July 1880 as the organic statute of Egypt, the 
attributes of the Caisse were specially confirmed; and from this 
time the Caisse may and does claim to exercise its functions, not in 
virtue of the authority assigned to it by the Egyptian Government, 
but in virtue of an international mandate. 

It will thus be seen that the Caisse has been in existence for some 
eight years. Its own view of its functions may best be explained by 
quoting the following passage of the report for the year 1879 :— 


We have always maintained that the decrees of May and November 1876 con- 
stituted in their entirety a civil contract between the Egyptian Government and 
the creditors of the Public Debt; that it does not lie within our power to renounce 
any of the rights they have acquired in virtue of this contract, but that if any 
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change should be proposed in the relations between the two contracting parties, we 
are justified in expressing our personal opinion as to the expediency of the proposed 
change, and in deciding for ourselves what attitude we should adopt in order to 
protect the interests whose defence has been entrusted to us. 


In other words, the Commissioners of the Caisse consider them- 
selves the trustees of the bondholders; they are therefore unable to 
sanction any change in the conditions of the trust which might be 
detrimental to the interests of their constituents ; and even if in their 
opinion the change proposed should not be detrimental in itself, they 
can only recommend their constituents to acquiesce in its intro- 
duction, but have no power to bind them to its acceptance. 

With one exception, the Caisse has hitherto played a very sub- 
ordinate part in the tangled series of financial complications which 
has formed the history of Egypt during the last decade. After the 
coup état in April 1879, by which Ismail Pasha got rid of his 
Anglo-French Ministry, the Chamber of Notables was convoked, 
and the fiction of an Egyptian National Party was called into 
existence in order to enable the then Khedive to represent himself 
as having acted in obedience to popular sentiment. At the instiga- 
tion of the Khedive the Notables drew up a project, which bore the 
name of the ‘ National Plan,’ for a wholesale and arbitrary reduction 
of the debt. By this plan the interest on the Unified Debt was 
reduced to five per cent. for the current year and to six per cent. in 
perpetuity. On the 22nd of April the Khedive issued a decree adopt- 
ing and embodying the National Plan ‘in obedience to the voice of 
the nation.’ As soon as it was known that such a step was in con- 
templation, the Caisse addressed a formal protest to the Government, 
declaring that they could not admit the validity of any measure of 
the kind, and that in virtue of the authority entrusted to them they 
must insist upon the integral payment of the interest of the debt, 
all decisions of the Chamber and decrees of the Government not- 
withstanding. No heed being paid to this protest, the Caisse held 
a meeting at which they decided to appeal to the International 
Tribunals against the action of the Government. The procés verbal 
of the sitting at which this decision was arrived at concludes with 
these words : 

The Commissioners of the Catsse de la Dette publique in their capacity of ‘ the 
legal representatives of the creditors’ have decided unanimously that they are 
bound to submit the decree of the 22nd of April 1879 to the reformed tribunals in 
order to obtain a declaration from the Courts to the effect that, firstly, the said 
decree is null and void, inasmuch as it infringes the rights secured to the creditors 
of the Public Debt; . . . secondly, that the Egyptian Government is condemned, 
in the person of the Minister of Finance, to fulfil, without any modification, all the 
engagements entered into with the creditors. 


This document, I may add, bears the signature, amongst others, 
of Sir Evelyn Baring. Im accordance with this decision, a suit 
Vou. XVI.—No. 89. M 
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was instituted against the Government before the Court of Cairo, 
in the name of the Caisse. Advantage was taken of various 
technical objections to delay the hearing of the case till after the 
summer vacation; and before the Courts had reassembled all had 
changed. At the crisis of Ismail’s fortunes, the Government of Ger- 
many dealt him a death-blow by announcing that it must insist 
upon the judgments of the International Tribunals being carried into 
execution. This action on the part of Germany overcame the hesi- 
tation of France and England; Ismail was deposed and Tewfik 
reigned in his stead. One of the earliest acts of the new government 
was to rescind the decree reducing the interest on the debt. With 
that the matter ended, 

Since this incident little has been heard till recently of the ‘ Caisse 
de la Dette.” Under the Dual Control and under the English pro- 
tectorate it has formed a sort of fifth wheel to the administrative 
coach. As a matter of fact four very respectable but not very 
eminent gentlemen have drawn large salaries from the Egyptian 
Treasury for clerical work which might have been done as efficiently 
and far more cheaply by a professional accountant. Indeed, in various 
schemes which have been contemplated for the creation of a State 
Bank in Egypt, an institution most urgently required, it has always 
been taken for granted that the bank when established would take 
over the duties of the Caisse. If, however, the convention with 
France should be carried out, the Caisse, instead of dying a natural 
death, will become the most important and influential institution in 
the country. Everything in Egypt turns upon finance; and who- 
ever controls the finances is the virtual ruler of the Nile land. 
We may safely assume that the attributes of the Multiple Control 
will be so arranged as to give the Egyptian Government apparent 
freedom of disposal over the funds not required for the payment of 
the debt. But no matter what provisions may be made in theory, 
the Board of Control will in fact have the last word in all questions 
affecting the finances of Egypt; and every single measure of the 
administration necessarily touches upon questions of finance. Now, 
as I have shown above, the Caisse have always considered themselves 
as the legal representatives of the creditors of Egypt. Their first 
duty, as they hold, and with truth, is to the creditors. In one sense 
the interests of the creditors and the country are identical, and there- 
fore the Caisse as the trustees of the bondholders may desire to promote 
the welfare of Egypt in as far as it coincides with that of the 
creditors. But when these two interests come into collision it is 
the bounden duty of the Caisse to uphold the latter as against the 
former. This is the traditional view of the Caisse. Indeed, no other 
view is compatible with their position, their origin, and the terms 
of their trust. 

What our Government proposes therefore to do is to hand over 
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the administration of Egypt to an International Syndicate of official 
assignees. No arrangement could be suggested more onerous to 
Egypt, more fatal to her internal development, more opposed to the 
true interests of the country. Nor is the arrangement one calculated 
to promote the interests of England in Egypt. All experience has 
shown that in every one of the various international Boards by which 
Egypt is and has been administered, the English element occupies a 
subordinate position. It would take too long to inquire now into 
the causes of the invariable failure of English officials in Egypt to 
hold their own as against their foreign and especially their French 
colleagues. It is enough to say that the failure is due to general and 
permanent, not to accidental and personal, causes; and the same 
influences which have placed us at a disadvantage in the mixed admini- 
strations of the Railways, the Daira, the Domains, and the Caisse, must 
continue to operate when the Caisse is transformed into a Board of 
Control. Practically the Caisse is a French institution. Its staff, 
its official language, its system of procedure, its rules and traditions, 
are French or based upon French models. It may be said that other 
Continental Powers besides France will have seats on the Board, and 
that there is no reason why these Powers should not side with Eng- 
land rather than with France. In theory this is true, in practice it 
is untrue. Our ways, our ideas, our habits of thought are not as 
those of the Continental nations ; and in a mixed board the majority, 
even if not well disposed towards France, will always be antagonistic 
to England. The Panglosses of politics who believe in the European 
Concert, and pin their faith to the consensus of international opinion, 
are oblivious of the plain hard fact that, however the Continental 
nations may disagree amongst themselves, they are unanimous in 
their dislike, distrust, and jealousy of England. 

It is stated that during the remaining period of our military 
occupation certain restrictions will be placed upon the liberty of 
action enjoyed by the Multiple Control. Restrictions there must be, 
as even Mr, Gladstone, with all his blind desire to get rid of Egypt, 
can hardly propose that English troops are to be employed at the 
order of a foreign Board to enforce measures of administration which 
are distasteful to English ideas of policy, and right, and justice. But 
these restrictions cannot touch the root of the matter. Henceforward, 
if England consents to ratify the convention, the International Board 
will represent the dominant authority in Egypt. From this fact 
certain consequences must follow. In accordance with the sugges- 
tions of Lord Dufferin’s report, we have undertaken to reform and 
reorganise the whole administrative, political, and judicial system of 
Egypt. For this purpose we have placed a number of English 
officials in every department of the Egyptian public service, who 
have endeavoured more or less successfully to reform abuses and 
introduce sound principles of government. Whether the attempt 
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was a wise one in itself, or whether it has been set about in the right 
way, it is foreign to my present purpose to consider. I am dealing 
with the situation as it exists. Now, the first and the inevitable 
result of the establishment of a Multiple Control will be to deprive 
our English officials of any opportunity of prosecuting their work, 
and to knock on the head all notion of the regeneration of Egypt. 
To reform abuses, to prevent injustice, to remove inequalities, to 
develop resources, may prove in the long run beneficial to the 
material, as well as the moral, interests of Egypt; but at the 
outset, every attempt to put what is crooked straight involves imme- 
diate increase of expenditure and loss of income. Against this the 
Commissioners of the Caisse will set their face. The English officials 
will be either dismissed on the plea of economy, or will be thwarted 
in every effort to do their duty till they are driven to resign. Their 
place, if we may judge by the past, will be filled by a swarm of 
French employés, who, whatever else they may do, will certainly 
make no attempt to reform the Egyptian administration or to raise 
the status of the Egyptian people. It may probably be alleged 
that under the new system the native government will possess 
greater independence than it does at present, and will’ be at full 
liberty to continue the work of reform, and to retain the services of 
all officials, English or otherwise, who have done good service in 
prosecuting this work. The answer to this assertion is, that with 
very few and rare exceptions the whole of the governing class in 
Egypt has nothing more at heart than to cut short the process of 
reorganisation and to make a clean sweep of all officials who, like the 
English public servants, are labouring to establish a new and better 
system. The very few natives—such as Nubar and to some extent 
Tewfik—who realise the advantages of reform will be utterly power- 
less, as soon as English support is removed, against the dead weight of 
the class interests, popular prejudices, and personal influences which 
stand in the way of any effective reorganisation. Practically the 
whole authority of the native government will be exerted to sup- 
port the Controllers in their opposition to any reform which must cost 
money and involve interference with vested interests. The Dual 
Control was, by the nature of its constitution as well as by the personal 
character of the Controllers, a far more active and energetic body than 
the Multiple Control can ever be. Under its rule the taxes were well 
collected, the revenue was prosperous, and the creditors were content. 
Yet, with all their power and authority, the Controllers did nothing 
during their two years’ tenure of office to improve the condition of 
the people, to reform abuses, or to develop the resources of the 
country. It was not good will that was wanting, but lack of power. 
What M. de Bligniéres, and Sir Evelyn Baring, and Sir Auckland 
Colvin failed to do, it is idle to imagine that the Caisse de la Dette will 
accomplish, To sum up, the establishment of the Multiple Control 
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means the return of all the old abuses and evils we have endeavoured, 
however unsuccessfully, to eradicate, the restoration of a condition 
of affairs under which it may be truly said that the last state of Egypt 
will be worse than the first. 

If it were possible to make this solution more hurtful to Egypt 
and more damaging to England than it is already, this result would 
be achieved by the agreement that the English occupation is to last 
for some three years longer and then terminate. After all, however 
bad a system may be, things settle themselves one way or another, if 
it is regarded as permanent. But the result of Mr. Gladstone’s 
perverted ingenuity has been to prolong for three years more the 
condition of uncertainty which has already brought Egypt to the very 
verge of ruin. The British Government is not pledged even to retain 
its troops in Egypt for three years certain. On the other hand its 
hands are tied against prolonging its occupation beyond that period. 
Thus the net result must be that for three years more Egypt will 
remain in suspense as to the ultimate disposal of her destiny. It 
will be impossible to say with any certainty whether the English 
troops are to stop or leave, and, in the latter case, whether the 
Khedive’s Government or the Multiple Control will be in a position 
to hold its own. Thus everything will remain unsettled, everybody 
will be afraid to identify his fortunes with an order of things 
which may be upset at any moment, and the whole efforts of the 
native and foreign authorities will necessarily be devoted, not to 
doing the work of administration or to setting things straight, but to 
looking out for support and assistance in the near future, when the 
English occupation is to come to a close. Human ingenuity could not 
have devised a state of things more hurtful to Egypt than this triennial 
provisorium. 

Of course the real reason for this ill-defined prolongation of our occu- 
pation—after all necessity for it has ceased, supposing we are ultimately 
to abandon Egypt to the mercies of a Multiple Control—is obvious 
enough. Our troops are retained in Egypt because the country is 
threatened with an invasion, which we are bound to repel. Even if we 
are prepared to abandon Gordon, we cannot, with common decency and 
self-respect, abandon Egypt to the Mahdi. Our hearts, or at any rate 
the hearts of our Ministers, may be ready for a capitulation even more 
disgraceful than that by which we relieved ourselves for a time of 
the Transvaal difficulty. But, happily, we cannot run away from the 
valley of the Nile as we did from Majuba Hill. In all human likeli- 
hood, the fall of Khartoum, which cannot long be delayed, will be 
followed by the advance of the Mahdi’s forces upon Upper Egypt. 
Before the year is over, we may thus be called upon to undertake a 
very serious and arduous campaign. Berber has fallen, Dongola is 
threatened, and if once Khartoum, where Gordon still leads a forlorn 
hope, should be taken, the victorious Arab tribes could pour down on 
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Egypt not only by the valley of the Nile, but across the eastern and 
western deserts which encircle Egypt. Now I, for one, believe that 
the power of the Mahdi, or rather of any such movement as that 
of which he is the reputed leader, has been and is enormously 
exaggerated by popular ignorance of the true conditions of Islam 
and of the Eastern world. A year ago we could have suppressed 
the Soudan insurrection by a very small display of our military 
power. Even now, the despatch of a British force to Khartoum 
would probably end the difficulty. But if we wait till the Mahdi’s 
armies, intoxicated with success and eager for plunder, swoop down 
upon the rich lands of Egypt, we may have to put forth our 
real fighting strength. We saw at Tamanieb and El Teb how 
fearlessly and recklessly these Arab troops can risk their lives; 
and many a hard battle may have to be fought and won before 
the invasion is driven back to the desert. Driven back it will 
be, for England has not yet lost the courage to fight, though under 
her present policy she may have lost the courage to rule. But 
no patriotic man, I might almost say no honest man, can contem- 
plate without repugnance if not abhorrence the prospect of such a 
campaign as that to which we stand committed. What, in the 
name of common sense, are our troops to fight for in the valley of the 
Nile, if we are to surrender all the vantage-ground we have gained 
there for England? That British armies should have to endure the 
sufferings of a desert campaign, that British soldiers should be sent 
to die by hundreds, that the whole odium of killing thousands of Arabs 
—with whom we have no cause of quarrel, if we are not the recognised 
protectors of Egypt—should fall upon England, is a rank absurdity and 
anomaly. England, to speak the plain truth, is to fight the battle 
of Europe at her own cost and risk and sacrifice, in order to strengthen 
the authority of the Multiple Control and to facilitate the neutralisation 
of Egypt by which she is to be debarred for ever from the power of 
protecting for herself her own rights and her own interests. It is 
bad enough to have to fight at all; worse still to have to fight with- 
out prospect of reward or gain. But to have to fight for the sake 
of securing our own discomfiture and loss is the very climax of extra- 
vagance. 

We come back then once more to the question with which I 
started: Can the country rightly or prudently adopt the Ministerial 
solution of the Egyptian difficulty ? I for one can only answer that 
question in the negative. I recognise fully all the difficulties attend- 
ing the rejection by Parliament of an understanding with foreign 
Powers, and especially with France, to which the Government stands 
committed. But I can see no possibility that any modification of 
details can render the arrangement in question anything but a prac- 
tical surrender of our position in Egypt. To surrender that. posi- 
tion is to my mind to imperil, if not to sacrifice, the vital interests 
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of the British Empire. If this is so, the duty of Parliament is 
plain and obvious. The Convention ought to be rejected, though 
the fact of its rejection must involve the downfall of the Minis- 
try. To those who, in common with myself, would deprecate such 
a conclusion on any other ground than that the fortunes of 
England are at stake, I would offer one consideration which, 
perhaps, may relieve their apprehensions of the future. When the 
news of Sadowa and of the collapse of Austria astonished the world, 
there was still living at the Hvradschin Palace at Prague the old half- 
witted Emperor of Austria, who had been virtually deposed, a score of 
years before, as incompetent to govern the Hapsburg monarchy. 
With difficulty his attendants explained to the old man what had 
happened in his sometime kingdom, and why it was that Prussian 
troops were pouring into Prague. He listened in silence to the 
narrative, and made no comment save the solitary remark, ‘ Well, 
after all, if I had been left upon the throne I do not see that I could 
possibly have made a greater mess of it.’ In a somewhat similar 
fashion, when I am told of the misfortunes that may occur if the 
conduct of foreign affairs is intrusted to less able hands than those 
which now direct our policy, I console myself with the reflection 
that, whoever may be the ministers who may succeed to the inheri- 


tance of the present Government, it is utterly impossible they can 
make a greater mess of the whole Egyptian business than Mr. Glad- 
stone has made already. 


Epwarp Dicey. 
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Mr. Cuartes MItnes GaskELt desires to withdraw an erroneous state- 
ment made by him in his article on ‘The Yorkshire Association ’ in 
the June Number of this Review, to the effect that the ‘ Rev. Chris- 
topher Wyvill was illegitimately descended from the old family of 
that name.’ Mr. Gaskell writes: ‘I greatly regret that the wholly 
unintentional error in your Review affecting Mr. Christopher Wyvill’s 


descent should have been made by me, and I need scarcely say how 
much I regret having been the cause of any pain to present members 
of the Wyvill family.’ Mr. Wyvill writes on the same subject, that 
his father ‘only failed to establish his claim to the old Wyvill 
baronetcy, as he could not prove that the Wyvill family (a senior 
branch) in America was extinct.—Epiror Nineteenth Century. 





